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FOREWORD 


M uch has been written on political science and on the great 
thinkers on politics throughout the ages. Historians of late 
have become increasingly interested in the subject of political 
theory, and there are many monographs written on important aspects 
of this subject. There are also outlines available, linking the various 
theories together and attempting to show some sequence and con- 
tinuity between the theories. But no one has as yet undertaken the 
onerous task of writing the history of political thought as distinct from 
political theory. Political thought covers a wider field than political 
theory as it embraces the intellectual background as well as the 
theories propounded as the outcome of this background. Historians 
have sadly neglected the background partly because it is difficult to 
discover and partly because the history nf thought is a relatively new 
departure in the history schools. 

This book is an attempt to trace the main outlines of the history of 
political thought, to show the main problems which agitated men’s 
minds in certain important periods and to introduce as a comment 
on these practical difficulties the theories or suggestions which con- 
temporaries offered as solutions of these problems. I have especially 
concentrated on the historical background because this side is so 
neglected by other writers on political theory. This book is intended 
mainly for the use of students who in many cases have no historical 
training and find when faced with the necessity to grasp the evolution 
of political thought that the available books deal almost entirely with 
the theories and give no indication of the environment which has 
produced them and essentially created their significance. They are 
given theories unrelated to the facts on which the theorists originally 
worked. They are expected to comment on the significance of these 
theories without any knowledge of the background which was the 
mainspring of the theories. 

The subject is too vast for so small a book. I emphasize again that 
this is merely an attempt to set out the most important phases in the 
development of political thought. My selection has been arbitrary 
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and my grouping of material will be found to be very different from 
the usual textbooks. But the subject is different and calls for very 
different treatment. If I can have indicated the main issues which 
have from time to time troubled those interested in the problems of 
government, if I can have shown the ebb and flow of men’s interest in 
certain fundamental problems of the state, I shall have done more 
than I hoped to do: I may have introduced my readers to a fascinating 
subject well worth the effort of further study. 

My thanks are due to all those of my friends who have helped and 
encouraged me in the production of this work, particularly Sir 
Theodore and the late Lady Morison who together first inspired me 
with the idea. I should like here to express my gratitude to those who 
have specifically given me their valuable assistance in preparing the 
book for publication. Amongst these I should like to thank particu- 
larly Professor H. J. Laski for contributing the entire bibliography; 
Miss Emmeline Cohen for much needed advice and criticism; Miss 
Cotter-Ludby for her great assistance in typing. Without this sup- 
port and kindness which I have received from these and many others, 
the book would never have been published. 

P. D. 

Hampstead 
July 193a 
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PREFACE TO REVISED EDITION 


G reat changes have occurred in political institutions and attitudes 
since this book was first published in 1 93 3 . It seemed advisable 
therefore to indicate some of these changes in the concluding 
epilogue which has been expanded accordingly. But in a work of this 
size only pointers can be given as to the main problems of the 
twentieth century; no attempt has been made to analyse even the 
leading solutions of those problems. Such an analysis would have 
meant another large book. 

The main body of the work has remained the same. I have ventured 
to add a short booklist to the original as an aid for further reading on 
some of the questions of today. But this addition is in no way 
exhaustive. 

P. D. 

Hampstead 
April 1948 
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A HISTORY OF 
POLITICAL THOUGHT 



CHAPTER I 


THE SCOPE OF POLITICAL THOUGHT 

P OLITICAL Speculation is concerned with many problems. Some 
can be taken as central around which the others group themselves 
in gi‘eater or less importance. Three main subjects constitute the 
pith of political thought. The nature and functions of man; his 
relation to the rest of the universe which involves a consideration of 
the meaning of life as a whole; emerging from the interaction of these 
two the problem of the relation of man to his fellowmen. The latter 
is the main concern of political theory in its narrowest sense and 
involves a discussion on the nature, purpose and functions of the 
state. The three factors — man, his ultimate goal, his social activities 
— are in constant reaction to each other. They create from their 
contact the complexity of material which it is the object of political 
thinkers and statesmen to disentangle and manipulate. 

Political thinkers may be divided into two groups according to their 
method of attacking their subject. The first group constructs an ideal 
state of affairs, and using that as a model, criticizes existing conditions. 
The ideal is based on fundamental assumptions taken from actual 
experience. The result of this form of inquiry is that the thinkers 
concern themselves largely with the general principles underlying 
individual and social action. It is abstract in its nature and only uses 
concrete instances to illustrate its theoretical arguments. Plato 
chronologically and essentially leads the way in this deductive 
method of approach. His Republic is the first of a long series of 
treatises dealing with the utopian conception of politics. 

The second group, whose first leading exponent was Aristotle, use 
the inductive method of reasoning in their attack on political problems. 
Aristotle and the disciples of his method analyse existing states and 
their constitutions in great detail. Their concern is consequently 
more with the forms of government, their workings and their limita- 
tions than with the abstract principles upon which they are based. 
From the outset the mode of attack on political problems determines 
the line which the discussion will take. Either the thinker is an idealist 
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and concerned with first principles to the neglect of practical detail; or 
he is a realist and eager to induce from actual experience some rules 
which may be of use to the practical politician. Though it is not 
always possible to place every treatise on politics into one of these 
main groups, yet such a division for general purposes explains to some 
extent the difference in emphasis and subject matter found in writers 
of the same age, interested in the same situation. The idealist and the 
realist look at the same problem from quite different angles; their 
conclusions necessarily differ, but are not therefore contradictory. 

Just as political thinkers fall into two groups according to their 
treatment of their subject, so the student can for clarity’s sake divide 
his subject into two main groups. The first will deal with the funda- 
mental questions involving the first principles of political philosophy, 
the second will deal with particulars of government, as vital to a com- 
prehension of politics as the first inquiry, but of more practical import. 

In the first group the inquiry is into the nature of man. In the 
history of political thought each age differs sometimes radically, some- 
times slightly, from its predecessor in its answer to this question. 
Some deem man sinful; others give him no moral freedom of choice 
and reduce him to an automaton. Again one age will consider him the 
epitome of reason, and the next will condemn him as a creature of 
irrational impulse and passion. As each era shifts its ground on this 
basic assumption, so the trend of political speculation is modified and 
adjusted to this radical change in outlook. If man is irrational, force 
alone will constrain him, and an orgy of intolerance is justified. If he 
is rational, then persuasion will win his ear and a sweet reasonableness 
will be suggested as the proper means whereby to assert the authority 
of the community over its erring members. 

But the philosophic inquirer will not be content with seeking to 
know the nature of man alone. A discussion on human nature is 
associated with the purpose for which man exists in life. And so the 
next inquiry follows: what is man’s purpose in life? This is again 
linked up with politics by the pertinent inquiry how far, if at all, can 
or does man achieve this purpose through the action of the state? The 
purpose of the state next comes into the focus of attention. If the aim 
of man is said to be the salvation of his soul, the purpose of society as a 
whole (comprising as it does individuals who all seek salvation) will be 
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to promote this object: the state is then endowed with a religious 
purpose. If possession of much wealth is considered by man to be the 
chief aim of his life, in order that he may fulfil some individual 
ambition, then the protection of that wealth and security of person 
and property is the object of the society in which such a man lives. 
Again the conception of the state is seen to vary with the conception 
of man, his needs and ambitions. 

A discussion on the possible ends of the state leads easily to an 
inquiry into the nature of the state. The state by some ages has been 
conceived as a conventional mechanism, created by man or by God to 
achieve a purpose which is considered to be contrary to the natural 
order of things. Man is shown to be in some particulars at war with 
nature, and so the society in which he lives and moves is held to be at 
war with nature too. Some thinkers in direct contradiction to this 
view have held that the state is not an artificial product, but a natural 
growth resulting from a living impulse which resides in the social 
activities of man. The state is then conceived as essentially organic 
and dynamic in character. 

Immediately the purpose and nature of the state is under discussion 
the authority which the state may claim to exercise over its members 
becomes a relevant and important question. Involved in this are the 
complementary problems of the nature of sovereignty or absolute 
power which may be said to reside in any state and the entire inquiry 
concerned with the nature of political obligation. Why and how far 
should a man obey the dictates of the society in which he lives? Is it a 
moral or conventional duty to be obedient? Such questions probe to 
the root of political philosophy. 

Underlying political obligation is the subject of law. When a man 
queries his duty to obey, he automatically is criticizing the law he is 
called upon to obey. He inquires into the nature of law; whether it is 
fundamental and unchangeable by any endeavour of man; whether it 
is conventionally established by man and so fallible and mutable. The 
nature of authority, the nature of political obligation, and the nature 
of law are interdependent questions. 

Political thinkers are not occupied with fundamental problems of 
philosophy to the exclusion of all interest in practical politics. Some 
thinkers are concerned only with the practice of government. They 
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discuss details of government relevant in many cases only to the 
peculiar circumstances of their own era and environment. Neverthe- 
less in these analyses of actual states, the political thinkers of any 
importance establish certain maxims and rules of conducting politics 
which are of value to other ages besides their own. They discuss at 
length the forms of government which are established and seek to find 
which of these may be considered the best. They criticize the 
relationship of the executive to the legislative bodies in the state. 
They inquire whether and how far political representation is of value 
to the state. They seek to know the exact functions of each of the 
component parts of the state: the central authority, the local bodies, 
if any, the administration as a whole. They endeavour to estimate 
the exact status of the citizen of a given state. These and kindred 
problems of a more detailed character are the concern of practical 
political thinkers. They may be taken as the main interest of men 
who deal with political science rather than political philosophy. 

From the above analysis political philosophy used as a general 
term to cover both philosophic and scientific inquiries about the state 
will be seen to embrace a number of subjects, sometimes related to 
each other, sometimes wholly isolated. No one thinker is ever 
equally interested in all these subjects. Environment and individual 
taste will determine the aspect of political philosophy which the 
speculator will make his special concern. But the student of the 
evolution of political philosophy must be aware of the entire range 
of subjects if he is to have any basis from which to criticize. He must 
be able to distinguish between an essential and a trivial problem. 
To do this he must have a conception of the nature of political 
philosophy as a whole and. of the type of subjects with which it is 
concerned. 

NotTonly does one thinker concern himself with certain aspects of 
his subject to the exclusion of all others, but a whole age will be found 
vitally and exclusively interested in one aspect of political and social 
problems, and totally indifferent to other aspects. Sometimes the 
nature of man, as in the renaissance period; sometimes theology, as 
in the Middle Ages; or the nature of the state as amongst the Greeks 
of Plato’s time will be the supreme preoccupation of the moment. 
The significance of a thinker must be considered in relation to his 
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times. Other factors play their part too; his innate ability; his 
comprehension of the problem which is his main concern; his grasp 
of its relation to contemporary facts; and finally his contribution to 
the general trend of thought as a whole. 

An intimate knowledge of the environment of the thinkers is 
of inestimable importance in the endeavour to understand and 
evaluate the theories enunciated. It determines the subject to be 
discussed and its scope. Environment is here used in a very wide 
sense. It includes the actual condition of the political institutions 
which set the problems urgently to be considered. It covers the 
intellectual and social background of the period isolated for considera- 
tion. The way a man has lived; the way in which his contemporaries 
lived; the practical issues at stake which stimulated his interests and 
formed the core of his thought; the opportunity he has had to observe 
these conditions; these are the concern of the student as much as the 
actual theories conceived. The value of the theories are relative to 
the circumstances they intend to analyse and comprehend. If those 
circumstances comprise factors that are of universal interest, then 
the theories propounded will be of value to many ages besides the 
one in which they were actually enunciated. If not, though the 
theory will be of significance in the development of political thought 
as a whole, it will only be so as a link in the chain which binds 
together more essential parts. 

The plan of this book is based on the lines indicated above. Each 
age has been analysed to see which were the aspects of politics that 
were its most vital concern. Thinkers have been cited who have 
dealt adequately or significantly with these problems. Details are 
naturally prohibited by the size of the subject in comparison to the 
size of the book. But the object of the book is to show not the details 
of theories, but the history of the change and growth of political 
thought. Sometimes one idea in vogue in one age disappears for 
centuries, until a change in circumstances brings back the idea as 
relevant. Sometimes old theories fall by the way, never as yet to be 
revived. The history of political thought is the history of the chang- 
ing emphasis of man’s interests in his political relations, rather than 
the evolution of a set form of theories from a simpler to a more 
complex state. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE GREEK IDEAL: MAN AS A POLITICAL ANIMAL 

T he city-state was the highest form of social and political life 
known to the Greeks. Its most striking features to the modern 
eye are its smallness and its isolation. These were due partly 
to geographical, partly to other causes. 

Geographically, Greece as a land of mountains tends to develop 
isolated communities. But the unification of Greece into a kingdom 
in the nineteenth century shows that given other factors, geographical 
conditions do not prove an insurmountable harrier to the growth of a 
nation. What then were the other factors at work in early times which 
maintained the divisions already imposed by the physical contour 
of the land? 

No common religion formed a bond of union in pagan Greece. 
The essential characteristic of Greek religion was its localization. 
Originating in an effort to reduce to tangible form the mysteries 
of the universe, Greek religion tended to personify and deify local 
characteristics; the disappearance of a river in one spot would 
suggest a type of god very different from the one inhabiting a locality 
where springs abounded. So each feature of the land gave rise to its 
different god: local climatic differences were made greater by 
deification. In this way each locality was strongly individual, and 
the community living therein felt itself cut off from its neighbours 
not only by tribal customs and difference of occupation, but more 
forcibly by an allegiance to its peculiar gods. Each city-state had its 
patron god or goddess accompanied by a host of lesser deities. 
Even the recognition of Zeus as father of all gods, and of the Delphian 
oracle as the central mouthpiece of the gods for all Greece, were not 
sufficiently strong beliefs to override the potency of the local deities 
under whose auspices each community lived; under whose caprices 
each community suffered. The religious outlook of the Greeks was 
not universal: it was individual, concentric. 

The effect of these beliefs on political life was an accentuation of 
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the isolation already imposed by geographical conditions. It went 
further. In some plains where no geographical barriers would have 
interrupted an alliance or amalgamation of several cities, the cities 
yet preferred to remain independent. In some districts as many as 
four city-states existed within an area eight miles long by twelve 
miles broad, and still each retained its own form of government and 
refused any form of alliance with its neighbour. When the Greek 
religion became more universal just before the fall of the city-states, 
leagues sprang up between the cities, but by that time it was too late. 
Disruption had set in too long for a delayed treatment to prove 
effective. 

Nor did the Greek economy of life offer any means to draw together 
the states in a common interest. The Greeks existed by a slave 
economy. In Sparta more than half the population were unfree 
citizens; in Athens, the most cultured and intellectual of the city- 
states, the proportion of free citizens to slaves was even less. The 
effect on social life was to depreciate the value of all manual labour 
and all work connected with trade and commerce. The merchant 
and his activities were scorned in Athens. A political career or a 
leisured life were considered the highest ambition of a citizen. 
Though trade might be the cause of friction between states, as 
between Athens and Thebes, yet trade and the common interests 
arising therefrom would not have been considered a sufficiently 
binding force to justify a permanent union between two states. 
Trading interests already stigmatized by their association with 
labour, which was slave’s work, were not as today ranked high 
amongst the forces potent in the determination of political alliances 
and hostilities. 

Nor did a national consciousness exist to cement together the 
body politic. The Greeks it is true, felt themselves superior to all 
barbarians; only men of Hellenic blood could take part in the great 
four-yearly races in the plains of Olympia. But the sense of difference 
between Greeks and barbarians did not draw the Greeks closer 
together. Plato, aware of the novelty of his suggestion, asserted 
somewhat aggressively, T affirm that all the members of the Greek 
race are brethren and kinsmen to one another, but aliens and 
foreigners to the barbarian world’, and he urged that the term sedition 
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used commonly to describe treachery to one's own city, might be 
extended to cover that type of hostility which existed when a conflict 
arose between independent city-states. But his suggestions were 
considered unusual by his contemporaries. The course of the Persian 
war was ample evidence of the difficulty which the city-states 
encountered in attempting to sink their local antagonisms in the face 
of a common enemy. The jealousies aroused during this war of the 
sixth and fifth centuries were the main cause of the civil wars between 
the states in the fourth century. 

Many of the factors which contribute to the formation of a state 
today were either dismissed as irrelevant, or not recognized at all 
by the Greeks. Religion was local and in its popular form non- 
ethical; economic interests were despised; a consciousness of 
nationality was not yet born. Yet something remained. 

Not the relation of the state to the church; nor to industry; nor 
to international problems; but the nature of the state itself was the 
topic which absorbed the energies of Greek thinkers. Man to them 
seemed of interest, not as an isolated unit, but essentially as part of 
the society in which he was born, reared and given opportunities to 
attain to the best life. Men realized themselves in and through the 
state; man was a political animal. This was the theme of the Greeks; 
this their discovery and their contribution to political thought. 

Speculation on the nature of the state and man as a political animal 
gave rise in the fourth century to questions which are as vital today 
as then. It has further interest. The Greeks began their inquiry into 
political philosophy with no previous speculations to aid them. 
Terminology itself had to be created. The whole subject was 
approached in the scientific spirit with which the Greeks were 
investigating other spheres of knowledge. They realized that before 
particular states could be discussed some general laws which applied 
to political life as a whole must be postulated. They must discover 
the essential characteristics of the state. Their work was thus a 
revelation of what are now recognized as truisms; and in this 
very definition of truisms, it was a contribution to knowledge. It 
was a creation simultaneously of a science and a philosophy of the 
state. 

This emphasis on the essence of the state makes the speculations 
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of Greek thinkers of universal interest. It enlists the sympathy of 
the twentieth century as much as it did that of the fourth. The 
Greeks discussed the purpose of social life, the nature and powers of 
the state, its relation to its citizens. They gave names to the different 
types of states. Democracy, oligarchy, tyranny, aristocracy and 
monarchy are Greek words, without which modern thought on the 
state would flounder in a quagmire of indefiniteness. The Greeks 
characterized some states as bad, some as good, throwing out 
suggestions by which some criterion of judgment on this difficult 
problem might be attained. They analysed political life until they 
found they could suggest some fundamental laws governing its 
behaviour. They discovered that forms of government are subject to 
a cyclical law; beginning with monarchy they flow by natural 
sequence through the changes of aristocracy, oligarchy, democracy 
to tyranny. Subsequent investigation has modified this concept; but 
the basic truth that political institutions are subject to change is so 
vital to an understanding of political life that epochs where it has 
been ignored have found themselves faced with the danger of 
revolution. England in the seventeenth century, France in the 
eighteenth, were both firm adherents of the doctrine that society was 
static not dynamic. Only through violence could the state be 
changed; revolution was inevitable. The Greeks wondered how far 
the liberty of the individual citizen was curtailed by his life within 
the state; they entered at length into the problem of the relation of 
education to the state. They speculated tentatively on the subject 
of political obligation; they strove to find in natural law the reason 
why some were rulers, others condemned to be ruled. They were 
profoundly disturbed by the lack of stability in forms of government 
and examined at length different types of constitution to remedy this 
defect. Forms of government; education; freedom and slavery; 
arbitrary control and good rule; the ultimate purpose of the state; 
and, through a conviction that only in the state could man fully 
realize himself, an emphasis on the profound importance of political 
life in the development of the individual: these were the aspects of 
political life which interested the Greeks. 

From the fifth to the fourth centuries b.c. the Greek city-states 
were subjected to external and internal friction which revealed to 
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them their inherent weaknesses. The Persian war showed clearly the 
great divergence which existed between the city-states. For a 
hundred years Greece strove to unite against attacks from the east, 
and found herself every time defeated by some bitter rivalry between 
her own members. The war dragged out owing to these internal 
conflicts; Greece was only saved from destruction by the sudden rise 
to power of Athens and Sparta. The momentary pre-eminence of 
these two cities averted the Persian danger, and finally destroyed it. 
But no sooner were the Persians defeated than civil war, long pending, 
broke out between the rival states. 

The main obstacle to alliance during the Persian war had been 
the difference in ideals which activated each state. It was impossible 
for Sparta with her firm belief in the rule of oligarchy, to ally easily 
with Athens which was becoming every year more rigidly demo- 
cratic. What was so apparent of the two outstanding cities was true 
of all the smaller ones. Greece was a mass of conflicting political 
ideals. The individualistic outlook of the city-states which became 
so evident during the Persian wars, was carried to a further degree 
during the century of civil wars. Not only did each city seek its own 
end with assertive independence regardless of the well-being of any 
other city, but within each polls itself, each faction regarded its own 
success as more important than the welfare of the city as a whole. 
Sedition, treachery and spite became the normal characteristics of 
the internal political life of each city-state in the years preceding and 
contemporaneous with the lives of Plato and Aristotle. These two 
men looking about them in their youth would see nothing but 
intestinal warfare, and violent rapid changes in the constitutions of 
states when the ultimate authority in the state shifted now to this 
family, now to that, now to one faction, now to another. There was 
one dominating peculiarity in these civil wars. City-state seldom 
allied with city-state; rather the democratic faction in one city would 
find support in the democratic faction in another; and similarly the 
oligarchic faction sought and found its allies. As Thucydides wrote 
at the time of the conflict, ‘the whole Hellenic world was in commo- 
tion; in every city the chiefs of the democracy and the oligarchy were 
struggling, the one to bring in the Athenians, the other the Lace- 
demonians’, Every city was rent asunder; the main line of demarca- 
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tion was wealth. Everywhere in Greece rich and poor strove against 
each other. Everywhere political instability was the order of the day. 
No wonder then that Plato and Aristotle sought to find, if any, the 
rules which governed the life of the state; to disentangle if possible 
the ultimate end of all these warring factions; to discover should it be 
there, the quality which was necessary in political life to stem the 
forces of disruption which were creating such havoc about them, 
threatening the very foundation of their civilization. 

The reconciliation of the differing ideals of the state and the 
removal of political instability were the two main problems on 
which Greek thinkers concentrated. Practical difficulties were great. 
Not only were the city-states isolated geographically, religiously 
and economically from each other; but within the states themselves 
the customary methods of government made it an almost impossible 
task to find a common bond either between states or between the 
factions within the states. There was no conception amongst the 
Greeks of representation. Government was carried on entirely by the 
actual services of each citizen who had to register his vote personally 
on any matter of importance; or had himself to take such office as 
was drawn to him by lot. His share in the government could not as 
today be dismissed by the election of a representative or delegate. 
Each citizen had to give his opinion himself on any matter of 
importance. The size of a city-state was strictly kept in check both in 
numbers and area. It had not to be so great that all its citizens could 
not easily meet within its centre for casting their votes; or to be so 
numerous that discussion would become hopelessly unwieldy. The 
idea of incorporating one city-state with another was thus at the very 
outset, inconceivable. Leagues between the states were the only 
possible bond of union. Moreover the emphasis on the personal 
co-operation of every citizen and its resulting large gatherings of 
citizens, laid open the way to the development of demagogues who 
by their oratorical eloquence could sway the mob of citizens in any 
direction they chose. In short, the practical constitution of the city- 
states increased the difficulties already in the way of solving the 
.problem of political unrost. At the end of the fifth century it was 
becoming urgent that the situation should be analysed. Some cure 
must be sought for the disease which was evidently sapping the very 
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foundations of society, threatening ominously the overthrow of the 
entire civilization. 

Two men are outstanding for their contributions to this sphere of 
knowledge: Plato and Aristotle. Trained in the same school of 
thought, yet men of different temperament, they approached the 
problems of their day with entirely different methods of attack. 
Plato of an austere temperament suggestive of the approaching 
Stoicism, entered more profoundly into the philosophy of the state 
than Aristotle. The latter concentrated rather on an analysis of the 
states around him than on the construction of ideal politics, Plato 
was essentially an idealist, Aristotle a realist. 

Plato’s contribution to political philosophy can hardly be dis- 
sociated from the rest of his philosophic works; yet the student of 
political philosophy must curtail his curiosity and concentrate his 
attention on those works of Plato which deal essentially with politics. 
These arc two: The Republic and The Laws. The Republic is a more 
complete work on politics in so far as it is a representation of an ideal 
state, whilst the Laws deals with more scattered aspects of politics, 
and is in many y^ays a practical modification of the theories 
propounded in the Republic. 

The sub-title of the Republic gives the key to its main objective: 
‘Concerning Justice.’ Plato sought to discover whether justice 
actually existed or could exist in a state, and what function it per- 
formed therein. Repeatedly he showed fear of the self-interest which 
dominated and ruined the political life of his contemporaries. The 
first part of the Republic is taken up with a refutation of current 
notions: that the interest of the stronger is the highest justice to be 
looked for in the state; that justice is merely the result of legal 
contract; that justice is really an unprofitable virtue practised by no 
one but the few, and that these for some strange reason were 
possess*ed with the divine madness of delighting in integrity. Plato 
saw in justice as defined by himself a possible solution to the unrest 
which was ruining Jiis fiative city. In seeking to define this idea, he 
was led to propound the ideal state, thus illustrating exactly how 
justice would operate and check the growth of self-interest and 
politicalinstability. 

The basic assumption in Plato’s political philosophy was his 
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concept of human nature. ‘No two persons’, he declared, ‘are bom 
exactly alike, but each differs from each in endowments, one being 
suited for one occupation, and another for another.* Highly special- 
ized from birth, man was only happy when following his innate bent. 
Specialization was to Plato a necessity imposed by man’s nature, not 
a desirable quality cultivated for purposes of economy as is held 
today. Economy certainly followed specialization, but Plato did not 
attribute this to the formation of habit which reduced effort, but to 
the fact that a man born with certain characteristics could only 
function in the way dictated by those characteristics. Any other 
occupation would be performed by him in an inferior manner. 

As every man could only do one type of work adequately, men had 
to congregate together to supply for each other what each lacked. 
‘The formation of a city is due ... to this fact, that we are not 
individually independent, but have many wants . . . and because each 
seeks the aid of others to supply his various requirements, we gather 
many associates and helpers into one dwelling-place, and give to this 
joint dwelling the name of city.’ Yet if men only satisfied their bare 
necessities, their life would be so full of dull contentment that it 
would seem merely a community of swine. To pass one’s life in 
tranquillity and sound health, to live to an advanced age and leave 
one’s children well provided for, seemed to the cultured Greek the 
epitome of stagnation. There must then be in the city some further 
object than the fulfilling of bare necessities. Life must also be 
supplied with luxuries. The city would then develop its artistic and 
luxurious tastes and a population to supply these wants. With the 
growth of population, the need for more territory would be felt, and 
war would ensue. A military class would be required to protect the 
city from aggression and enable it to be itself an aggressor. The city 
would now have acquired two classes of men: those concerned with 
the supply of the ordinary necessities of life, and those specially 
devoted to the art of war. These two classes were completely 
separated by their differing functions. There were no means as yet 
described which would ensure the performance of the respective 
duties of the classes. There was nothing to prevent either class from 
encroaching upon and oppressing the other. The need for men 
specially devoted to this task of regulation and supervision was felt. 
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Plato then created his Guardian class, whose chief function was to 
care for the welfare of the city as a whole. With the creation of the 
Guardian class, the ideal republic was completed. Three classes 
existed in it, divided not by qualifications of wealth and birth, but by 
the differences due to innate capacities. Every man was naturally 
fitted to a particular task; every man must perform that task or be at 
war with his own nature. The natural specialization of individual 
capacities, not economic inequalities, was the basis and justification 
of the sharp divisions in the Republic. 

To Plato the powers and education of the Guardians as the only 
possible rulers of the state, were of the utmost importance. The 
major part of the Republic was devoted to this subject. 

It was comparatively easy to describe the origin and growth of an 
ideal city and to account for the presence of its rulers as a natural 
sequence of events. It was not so easy to show why the rest of the 
community should acquiesce in the rule of the Guardians; nor to 
show how this class should so govern as to eradicate any possibility 
of instability in political life. To insure the acceptance of the Guard- 
ians as rulers was a difficulty which defeated Plato. He passionately 
desired that a strong sense of political obligation should be developed. 
‘Do we know then,’ he asked eagerly, ‘of any greater evil to the state, 
than that which should tear it asunder, and make it into a multitude 
of states instead of one? Or of any higher perfection than that which 
should bind it together and make it one.’ He set himself to find this 
perfection. He pointed out the necessity of wise rulers as a justifica- 
tion of their existence; he argued that as each man was so highly 
specialized, it followed that there must be a man or men who were 
born specialists in government, who must use their talents for the 
good of the community. But even then he felt he had not persuaded 
his hearers to accept the Guardians as the only rulers: this was the 
initial step before their perfect rule might bear full sway. The task 
of recognizing those who were bom rulers and those who were not 
still remained. To answer this Plato took refuge in an ingenious 
device. He suggested that in the ideal state the recognition of the 
division between rulers and ruled could only come into being by 
instilling into the populace a fable that men had been asleep and 
awakened to find themselves thus conveniently classified. Plato 
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evaded the whole problem of political obligation and left it 
in obscurity. 

Once the Guardians were regarded as established rulers, the life 
of the state flowed on uninterruptedly. They were endowed at birth 
with the special faculties necessary to a governor: ‘the man whose 
natural gifts promise to make him a perfect guardian of the state will 
be philosophical, high-spirited, swift-footed and strong’. The ideal 
state must be ruled by a man in whom ‘political power and philo- 
sophy be united in the same person’. The philosopher was a 
necessity in a state where the innate ability of every member must be 
perceived at birth by the ruler; where perception of true character 
was an inalienable quality of the ruler-mind. He who had true 
knowledge would be alone adapted to the performance of this 
supreme task. The philosophic temperament was the most suitable 
to the task of governing. 

The chief duty of the Guardians was to allot to each man his 
special task and to see that he performed it. Only in this way could a 
state composed of specialists hope to survive. At the birth of 
children the Guardians were to see whether the child possessed 
qualities which would place it in the governing, the artisan, or the 
military class. They placed it in its niche where it must remain for 
the rest of its life. As its real happiness lay in doing only one type of 
work, it would have no inclination to remove itself from the groove 
in which it was set. This apportioning of special tasks Plato de- 
scribed as ‘giving to every man his due’. This was the essence of 
justice. Justice was thus obtained in the ideal state through the 
agency of the Guardians who were omniscient. They knew each 
man’s particular bent. 

Justice rested essentially on this assumption of specialization. If 
men were not specialized, it would be impossible to perceive what 
was their due. Justice was an intrinsic quality of the state, not an 
end to be pursued nor a criterion of judgment; it was a regulation of 
the activities of men living the social life, a supervision and direction 
of those activities into their proper and peculiar channels. Such a 
conception of justice eradicated at once all friction between indivi- 
duals and classes. Each pursued his own end regardless of others; 
each end excluded every other. There could not be a conflict 
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between specialists who specialized on different subjects. Their 
interests never clashed. 

The second duty of the Guardians was to supervise the education 
of the children destined to be future Guardians. Believing firmly in 
the impressionable nature of children, Plato was anxious to eradicate 
all harmful influence from their environment. To do so involved the 
strictest censorship. All poetry, all art, all literature and drama, even 
the subjects for tapestry working were to be purged of all non-ethical 
qualities. The tales of the gods were to be expurgated until only the 
didactic story of their dull morality remained. Music, which Plato 
regarded as the greatest educational factor, was to be even more 
severely censored. The young were only to hear martial and uplifting 
strains. Thus might the young men ‘dwelling as it were in a healthful 
region . . . drink in good from every quarter, whence any emanation 
from noble works may strike upon their eye or ear, like a gale wafting 
health from salubrious lands, and win them imperceptibly from their 
earliest childhood into resemblance, love and harmony with the true 
beauty of reason’. 

To ensure this eradication of all evil from the young involved a 
considerable degree of authority being placed in the hands of the 
Guardians. The censorship of poetry, art and music was much 
more far reaching in its effect in Greek civilization than today. To 
purge the ancient lays of the gods of all immoral episodes was in fact 
nothing less than to control all religious beliefs. Plato recognized 
this. His Guardians were to control theology and were to draw up 
certain articles of belief for their community. Plato suggested that 
this authority within the state was unlimited. But he did not proceed 
far enough into the problem of political authority to give a definite 
impression of his views on this subject. With power to legislate the 
Guardians controlled education, theology, art and culture; they even 
dictated to each individual his life-work. But they were not to 
concern themselves with such trivial matters as trade and industry. 
Plato specifically stated that all economic problems were either 
beneath the dignity of the legislator or so easy of solution that they 
did not require legislation. Tt is not worth while,’ he said, ‘to give 
directions on these points to good and cultivated men: for in most 
cases they will have little difficulty in discovering all the legislation 
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required.* These then were the powers and duties of the Guardians. 
Subject themselves to the law of specialization, they alone must bear 
the burden of government upon their shoulders. 

What type of man would be properly fitted for this task upon 
whose performance the life of the whole community depended? The 
life of the Guardians was the topic in which Plato was supremely 
interested. Much of the book is taken up with this. Much that is 
valuable in Plato’s writings on the state is recorded in this digression. 

The task of ruling was no easy one. Men had to have a severe 
training for it. It did not matter to Plato whether one man or 
several men ruled; so long as the wise ruled. The Guardians were 
to be trained rather on the model of the Spartans. They were to be 
set in a camp apart where they were to eat at common messes; to 
possess no private property; to be trained in physical exercises to 
stand great strain; above all to be deprived of all family life. Plato 
saw in private property and family affection the root of all hatred 
and ambition; the overthrow of all civic and altruistic motives of 
conduct. When men have private property, he declared, ‘they will 
spend their whole lives, hating and being hated, plotting and plotted 
against, standing in more frequent and intense alarm of their 
enemies at home than of their enemies abroad; by which time they 
and the rest of the city will be running on the very brink of min’. 

In family life Plato saw the nucleus of private ambition, and to 
eradicate this from the state he postulated a community of wives and 
children which amazed not only his contemporaries but subsequent 
generations. Women, he thought, were as specialized as men 
intellectually, though they were altogether on a lower level of intelli- 
gence. They too mustjoin in the task of government. Like men they 
must be trained to perform this duty. They must have severe 
gymnastic exercises and mix freely with men. They must have no 
home ties but live a communal life. When their children were born, 
they were immediately to be taken from them and reared by special 
nurses appointed by the state, until they were of age to pass into the 
hands of the Guardians. 

Such was Plato’s ideal city, based on justice, and giving ‘to each 
his due*. It was fitted ‘rather for gods or the children of gods than 
for men*. Plato gave many details as to the methods of carrying out 
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these ideas, but they were not convincing to contemporaries. The 
objections raised in the Socratic discourses of the Republic were 
taken by Plato’s disciple, Aristotle, and formed the starting point of his 
speculations on the state. 

Aristotle’s political theories were embodied in two complementary 
works: the Ethics and the Politics, The Ethics dealt more specifically 
with the moral nature of man; the Politics with the expression of that 
nature in social life. A study of both is necessary to a full grasp of his 
political ideas, though the interest of the student of politics naturally 
centres more in the second book. 

Aristotle described the Politics as a treatise on government. He 
approached his subject from a quite different angle from Plato. He 
determined to examine existing constitutions of states and to deduce 
therefrom the laws which governed their behaviour. The first part 
of his work was taken up with a criticism not only of actual constitu- 
tions but of proposed models for states. In this group he attacked 
the ideal state suggested by Plato. 

He pointed out that Plato having divided his republic into three 
parts, had neglected entirely the life of the majority of the citizens 
and concentrated only on the life of the Guardian class. How then 
could he ever hope for stability if he left vague the rules which should 
govern the adjustments between the three different classes.^ Nor did 
he agree with Plato’s community of wives, children and property; 
for to Aristotle the basis of the state was the family, and private 
property was necessary to it. Destroy the family and private property 
and the chief motives for human industry were, in Aristotle’s eyes, 
removed. Aristotle objected still more profoundly to Plato’s state- 
ment that the Guardians would work for the state from motives of the 
highest altruism. Such work might incidentally deprive them of all 
personal happiness. To Aristotle if part of the state was deprived of 
happiness, then the whole state could not attain to happiness, for the 
whole consisted of the parts and partook of the nature of those parts. 

These three objections to the Republic indicate the fundamental 
difference between the two thinkers. Aristotle’s conceptions of 
human nature and the origin and purpose of social life were essentially 
though not entirely different from his master’s. 

Human nature to Aristotle was instinct with variety. Man was no 
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specialized animal, but ‘it is the nature of our desires to be boundless*. 
These desires largely govern men and when uncontrolled lead to vice. 
As the desires are boundless, so is the attendant corruption: Tor the 
wickedness of mankind is insatiable.* Man, an impulsive creature, is 
led rather by his affections than by a force which drives him into a 
groove. Family life and friendship form the chief bonds of social 
intercourse. He saw in friendship the main check to the treachery he 
so much feared: ‘Friendship,* he stated, ‘is the greatest good which can 
happen to any city, as nothing so much prevents seditions.* 

The family was the origin of political life. But Aristotle took pains 
to show that there was a fundamental difference between the associa- 
tion of the family and that of the state. The family was joined 
together by the natural tie of blood and existed to provide the 
necessities to bring the young members to maturity. There its 
function ceased. The greater association of the state existed because 
another factor came into play. Man, Aristotle declared, ‘is naturally a 
political animal ... he will of his own accord desire to live with 
others*. All men felt this urge to social life; because no man could 
achieve the best life in solitude. ‘He that is incapable of society,* 
Aristotle declared scathingly, ‘or so complete in himself as not to 
want it, makes no part of a city, as a beast or a god.* In short, men 
lived in society because they were naturally sociable; because they 
required the necessities of life which only their fellows could supply 
to them when they were immature or attacked; above all because they 
sought not only to live, but to live well. 

Human nature operated of its own accord to draw men together to 
form themselves into states. But the actual fact, of slavery forced 
Aristotle to indicate that assertions on man must be considered 
applicable only to one class of men, the Greeks. The problem of 
slavery was directly linked in his mind with the two cognate problems 
of property and government. The slave was a man in subjection; 
the citizens of the state were in subjection to their rulers. What then 
justified this subjection? Repeatedly Aristotle strove to find an 
appropriate answer to this question; repeatedly he was defeated in 
his attempt. Men, he declared, were by nature roughly divided into 
two groups, in whose souls nature ‘has implanted the governing and 
submitting principle*. The man who then is born to submit ‘is a 
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slave by nature’ and such men are justly kept subordinate. But even 
so Aristotle could not help feeling uneasy in his mind over this 
conclusion. How could he account for the fact that some men of 
noble character who had ruled over others, through the accident of 
war, came to be made slaves by their enemies? This was obviously 
an act contrary to nature and not justifiable. It existed and provided 
much room for doubt in Aristotle’s mind. He was bound to admit 
that some slavery was legal and conventional; whilst he clung 
tenaciously to the general assertion that wholesale slavery was the 
result of a natural difference in men. ‘He then,* he concluded rather 
lamely, ‘is by nature formed a slave who is qualified to become the 
chattel of another person, and on that account is so, and who has just 
reason enough to know that there is such a faculty, without being 
endued with the use of it . . . Since then some men are slaves by 
nature, and others are freemen, it is clear that where slavery is 
advantageous to anyone, then it is just to make him a slave.’ 

Turning to a discussion on the nature of property in general, 
Aristotle declared that there was one type of property which was 
held by natural right; another type which was conventionally created. 
The first was the gift of nature to man, granted for his sustenance, 
and included all things gained in war. The second was all property 
obtained by trade or other inventions of man. ‘One of these is 
natural, the other is not, but rather owing to some art and skill.* 
Aristotle then condenmed arbitrarily the system of usury. This 
seemed to him a most unnatural method of acquiring wealth. The 
essential purpose of riches was to support the life of the family or 
the state. Those who saw in money-making a means merely of 
increasing their own possessions at the expense of their fellow men 
were justly censurable. Retail trade was one means by which this was 
done, ‘for it has not its origin in nature, but by it men gain from each 
other*. The supreme example of this evil was usury, ‘for usury is 
most reasonably detested, as it is increasing our fortune by money 
itself, and not employing it for the purpose it was originally intended, 
namely exchange*. Thus did Aristotle sweepingly reject usury in 
maxims which at their rediscovery in the thirteenth century domin- 
ated medieval economic life. 

Aristotle approved of private property as essential to the state. 
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Property, especially slaves, was necessary for the maintenance of a 
family. It was an inherent part of the family unit. Destroy private 
property and the family dispersed into separate individuals. But the 
family was the essential unit of the state; so private property became 
indirectly necessary to the state. Aristotle saw in its possession the 
motive of many virtues, such as generosity and industry. No man 
would work so hard or so carefully for property which was not his 
own. Yet though property was better held by private owners, 
Aristotle preferred that the distribution of goods should be made to 
the whole community. In this way individual industry would be 
stimulated by the motive of pride in private possessions, and the 
community would be benefited when these increasing sources of 
wealth were generously given to it. Aristotle did not enter into a 
discussion on how this happy solution between private greed and 
public welfare should be attained. He merely left this to the discre- 
tion of the legislator to be dealt with according to the expediency of 
the time. 

Having disposed of property and slavery to his own satisfaction, 
Aristotle proceeded to discuss the nature of government and the 
state more fully. Political obligation was based on natural law; the 
state was the result of natural inclination to sociability in man; 
similarly the state itself was a natural organism. What constituted 
this organism? Aristotle replied: its individual parts, its citizens. 
He then defined a citizen. ‘There is nothing that more characterizes 
a complete citizen than having a share in the judicial and executive 
part of the government.’ ‘And a city ... is a collective body of such 
persons sufficient in themselves to all the purposes of life.’ All those 
therefore who did not take an active part in government did not 
belong to the state; of these slaves were the most numerous; artisans 
also ought not to be permitted to become citizens, except in rare 
circumstances. 

Aristotle proceeded to inquire into the nature and the form of 
government of a city. The nature of a city was determined by its end. 
All things were determined by their end as only in their end could 
their perfect form be perceived. Cities were bad or good according 
to the end they set themselves. If they sought the welfare of the 
whole, they were good; if the welfare of only a part, they were bad. 
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Then arose a difficulty. If the quality of a state could be judged by 
the end it set itself, by what criterion were its citizens to be judged? 
What indeed constituted a good citizen.'^ To this Aristotle replied 
that a good citizen was he who was truly in harmony with the object 
activating the whole community. The good citizen was not identified 
with the good man; if the object of the state was bad, then the citizen 
who fulfilled that object was a bad man but a good citizen. But in the 
good state, the virtue of the good man and the virtue of the good 
citizen coincided; and conflict was removed. 

But the conflict between the good man and the good citizen did not 
vitally concern Aristotle in the Politics. He discussed this fully in the 
Ethics and concentrated in the Politics rather on analysing the 
constitution of actual states in order to discover the cause of their 
decay, and the possibilities of cure. He proceeded to divide types of 
constitutions under the two headings good and bad. The good states 
w^ere monarchy, aristocracy and a polity consisting of a mixed 
government; the bad tyranny, oligarchy and democracy. Aristotle 
examined these different forms of government at great length and 
came to some interesting conclusions about the essential nature 
of a state. 

The form of government was determined, he saw, by the place 
where political authority resided. Governments were classified 
accordingly. If all the power was in the hands of one man, then the 
state took the shape of a monarchy if good, a tyranny if bad. When 
it resided in the hands of the few, it was either an aristocracy or an 
oligarchy; in the hands of the many, it was either a true polity or a 
hateful democracy. 

The functions of government were not, as in Plato’s Republic, 
confined to education and justice, but were multifarious. The 
government was established that the citizens might live and live 
well. Therefore the government must concern itself with political 
economy; protection of property was also its duty. But its duties did 
not cease there. Aristotle was careful to show that security of pro- 
perty would never be a sufficient motive for keeping men together in 
the best commonwealth. Such protection he asserted would result 
in a destruction of equality amongst the citizens and so vitiate their 
political life. For, he argued, if property was the main concern 
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of the state, then civic rights must depend on the amount of property 
each had. He who was rich was thus more of a citizen than he who 
was poor. Inequality would be the inevitable result; and the best 
commonwealth, which consisted of government by equals of equals, 
would cease to exist. Security of property as the chief end of the 
state was deprecated by Aristotle. The state sought essentially for 
the best life of its citizens. Nor was education a sufficient means to 
this end: ‘Whosoever,’ he declared, ‘shall introduce any education, and 
think thereby to make his city excellent and respectable, will be 
absurd, while he expects to form it by such regulations, and not by 
manners, philosophy, and laws.’ Turning away from Plato’s repres- 
sive negations, he believed rather in the presentation of positive 
good in order to bring his citizens to the best life. But it must not be 
imagined that Aristotle denied moral control to the state. Its 
function to attain the best life for its citizens gave it immediately 
powers to suppress the worst sides, and encourage the best. Aris- 
totle’s state was essentially moral as would be expected from his 
introductory study of ethics as the natural precedent to politics. 

I’he rest of the book was taken up with an acute analysis of the 
best form of government. Intensely aware that the chief cause of 
friction in the city-states was due to the presence of factions, Aristotle 
suggested that a mixed form of government where political authority 
was distributed through the different sections of the state would be 
the best form of government to check unrest and revolution. This 
was his ideal polity. It partook of the nature of both aristocracy and 
democracy, if the latter were held to mean government by the many 
rather than government by the poor. The executive should in this 
case be in the hands of an aristocracy of ability who should not be 
open to censure from an ignorant populace. On the other hand the 
majority of citizens were capable of supervising jurisdiction; such 
should be their share in the government. Aristotle did not entertain 
the idea that legislation should be a function of government easily 
exercised. He saw constant change of laws only as destructive even- 
tually of the habit of obedience; for he maintained that the nature of 
law was mainly customary. He would prefer then that the laws of a 
state should remain more or less unaltered and should preferably be 
written. Written laws were a guarantee against the instability of 
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men who were easily swayed by passion. Better then to keep the 
power of legislation out of the hands of men and restrain it under the 
rigidity of a written body of law. The magistrates might, however, 
have the power to interpret the law; thus flexibility would be intro- 
duced into an otherwise too rigid system. Nor was Aristotle in 
favour of open elections for the executive offices. He saw in this 
again a chance for the control of the government by the ignorant 
mass of citizens, and he preferred to eliminate such an opportunity 
for instability by advocating the selection of magistrates by lot or 
vote or by both, from amongst the recognized aristocracy of ability. 

In this polity Aristotle hoped to eradicate the possibilities of 
revolution. If all the citizens had some share in the government, 
their interests were identified with its stability. If all recognized 
that some men were born superior and others inferior, where would 
be the point of rebelling against one’s natural incapacity? If the 
small group of aristocrats knew that each in turn would come into 
office by the casting of lots, what need had the most ambitious of 
anything save patience till his turn should bring him into power? 
Thus in this happy mean so dear to the Greek soul, did Aristotle 
suggest the removal of the disease which was corroding the political 
life of the city-states. Insisting on the instability of human ambition, 
but at the same time recognizing the pliability of man when led by 
his emotions, Aristotle sought to find an outlet for these ambitions 
and a resolution of these emotions in the life of the state. Give men 
their share in government, retain and utilize for the welfare of the 
whole community man’s love of his own property, his passion for his 
family and his friends, and inevitably the state would be bound 
together not by alien ties but by the strongest and most natural 
emotions of which men were capable. Man, said Aristotle, is 
pre-eminently a political animal. 

The remedies suggested by Plato and Aristotle came too late to 
save the city-states from the destruction which threatened them. 
Aristotle lived to see the expansion of Macedon into an eastern 
empire, and the final subordination of the city-states whose indivi- 
duality he so valued. Plato was called upon to act as lawgiver to one 
state where his suggestion of a philosopher-king failed to prove 
adequate in the absence of the philosopher. But the repercussions on 
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the actual world of contemporary politics of these two treatises was 
nothing in comparison to the effect they had in moulding the 
thought of subsequent generations. Plato had set up an ideal state 
showing forcibly the necessity for absolute control if the end in view 
was considered worthy of attainment. He showed how much must 
be eradicated if unity was set as the ideal object of political life. 
Family ties, home life, even individual happiness, were not too great 
a sacrifice to be demanded in the name of the welfare of the body 
politic. Aristotle gave to the world definitions of political terms which 
it has not yet had to supersede. Moreover, his ideal of mixed govern- 
ment and his acute analysis of the adjustments necessary between 
the component parts of the body politic were models to succeeding 
generations. Plato showed the necessity of considering the purpose 
of not only the state, but of man, before political life could hope to 
obtain any proper adjustment; Aristotle propounded scientifically 
with fruitful illustrations from contemporary sources the nature of 
government, its forms and variations; the essential laws controlling 
its corporate life. On the foundations laid by these two thinkers many 
subsequent generations have built and rebuilt their theories of 
politics. 
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THE REIGN OF LAW: STOICISM AND 
ROMAN JURISPRUDENCE 

T he political life of the Greek city-states collapsed completely 
in the third century b.c. Aristotle’s pupil Alexander the Great 
extended the political unit of the city into an empire; the com- 
pact individual character of the cities was lost; the core of Greek 
cultural life decayed. The distinction between Greek and barbarian 
which had isolated Greek culture from contaminating influences, 
disappeared; the pure currents of Greek thought were mingled with 
eastern and western streams which vastly changed their character 
and direction. In the second century b.c. Greece became a Roman 
province; her political independence was finally lost; she became 
incorporated in a political system which emphasized forcibly the 
commingling of various nations and races. Greek thinkers ceased to 
speculate on the city-state as a political unit, and concentrated rather 
on pure philosophy or religion. The intellectual life of Greece was 
diverted from political channels into Stoicism, Epicureanism and 
Scepticism. 

In every sphere of life a profound change was manifest. Drama 
in the fourth century had taken as its theme subjects of civic interest; 
the presiding deities of the city-states always played a prominent 
part. In the third century, the dramatists delighted their audiences 
with themes connected with personal or family life; the city-state was 
no longer a rallying point of Greek enthusiasm: interest in civic life 
had vanished. The religious outlook of the Greeks altered in the 
fourth and third centuries. Influenced partly by the dramatists, 
partly by political thinkers and philosophers, the people recognized 
in Zeus a supreme god over all other gods. At the same time the 
scientific study of natural phenomena was both the cause and effect 
of a belief in the possibility that nature was no longer capricious but 
obeyed certain definite and ascertainable laws. The conviction arose 
that a single law governed the universe. The assumptions which had 
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upported a belief in the supremacy of the city-state had disappeared, 
nternally and externally the pristine aristocratic isolation of the 
5 reek city-states which had been such an important factor in the 
levelopment of their political thought was undermined and finally 
wept away. 

No definite treatises on politics have survived from these centuries. 
Thinkers occupied themselves with an inquiry into the fundamentals 
>f philosophy, and made an effort to obtain some stable standard of 
norality in the rapidly changing conditions about them. Though 
here are no political treatises extant yet implicit in some of the 
philosophies were notions on the universe and the nature of man so 
adically different from previous ideas as to construct a new basis of 
bought, on which later sppeculators on the state built their systems. 

Of these philosophies, the influence of Stoicism was by far the 
nost important. The Greek Stoics, viewing the collapse of familiar 
orms of government representative of a unique civilization, turned 
:heir energies to the discovery of something which would offer them 
1 bulwark against the ubiquitous disintegration of their society. 
They centred their philosophy in nature, and sought consolation for 
the uncertainty of human institutions in the stability of natural laws. 
Nature became their god; the source of all their activities; the object 
3f all their aspirations. To become one with nature was the supreme 
object of man. Convinced that a unifying spirit infused all matter 
whether organic or inorganic, the Stoics argued that the nature of 
man was identical with the nature of the universe; man was but a part 
of the whole. Since man possessed will, nature too must possess will; 
since man possessed reason, so too must nature. The laws emanating 
from nature must be rational. As everywhere man was accustomed to 
subordinate means to an end, so nature subordinated means to an 
end and was essentially rational. 

Stoic morals and incidentally their attitude to men’s social relations 
were drawn from this fundamental belief in nature. To live the best 
life man must be at one with nature. Knowledge of nature was the 
primary and essential condition of the best life. The Stoics empha- 
sized the accepted Greek idea that virtue depended on knowledge; 
whilst ignorance must inevitably result in vice: nay, ignorance was 
vice, whilst knowledge was virtue. Morality was thus bound up with 
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reason, because knowledge was impossible without the use of reason. 
The law by which men sought to live and to which they conformed 
their beings was a rational law. Irrational impulses resulting from 
emotions were to be suppressed rigorously. The Stoic despised all 
show of love, hatred, sorrow or joy. ‘Banish joys, banish fear, put 
hope also to flight, and let not grief be present.’ Fear above all was 
to be eradicated. Natural disorders emanating as they did from the 
same source of life from which human beings sprang were only 
apparently disastrous to human beings. Death being natural should 
be met fearlessly and imperturbably. Self-control was the highest 
virtue in the Stoic list. 

In Stoicism no room seemed left for social life. The object of the 
individual was to cut himself off from making any response to his 
fellow men; to do without political life entirely; to live in accordance 
with natural law which was sufficient to regulate his actions without 
reference to external pressure from other human beings. Ethics and 
not politics was the controlling force between men. And ethics were 
essentially the concern of the individual, not of the group. 

Yet in the Stoic philosophy certain conceptions were present which 
exercised a profound influence on the future development of political 
thought. A negative conclusion may be first cited. The emphasis on 
ethics and the neglect of politics effected at once a separation between 
ethics and politics only previously suggested but not clearly dis- 
tinguished in Greek political thought. An ethical standard separate 
and distinct from any set up by society was held to be the supreme 
ideal for the individual. The life of the individual transcended the 
narrow limits imposed upon him by the state. The good man of 
Aristotle’s conception was something quite distinct from and superior 
to the good citizen. The state no longer was the only means by which 
man could attain to the best life. Rather man belonged to the general 
species of humanity, and in obeying the law of nature, which governed 
all men, found himself in the greater society of humanity. The phrase 
‘citizen of the world’ was coined by the Stoics to express this kinship 
between all men of whatsoever nation or race. 

Arising from this conception that all men were under the same 
fundamental law of nature, the Stoics enunciated their belief that all 
men were equal, seeking the same law in order to conform themselves 
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to its uniform pattern. The Stoics vigorously denied the Platonic and 
Aristotelean view of the natural inequality of man; they substituted 
the idea of the equality of man. This was a tenet of faith essential to 
the general structure of their philosophy. 

Yet differences between men were apparent, for which it was diffi- 
cult to account. The Stoics propounded as an explanation that at one 
time all men were actually equal: this was the golden age. The early 
Greek Stoics did not elaborate details for its disappearance or actual 
existence. This was left to the later Roman Stoics. It was enough to 
assert that an ideal perfect society had once existed which would 
serve as a standard from which to criticize existing imperfections. 

Above all, the early Stoics’ main contribution lay in their insistence 
that all phenomena whether human or non-human were not chaotic 
but essentially orderly. Their conception of natural law as a rational 
system controlling men and the universe linked up the pettiness of 
human activities with the general scheme of the universe. Human 
action became more profoundly significant whilst it was placed in a 
just proportion to the rest of nature. Natural law united all men to- 
gether in one great community, the city of the world. In this great 
family all men were brothers and equals; all sought to harmonize 
their several individual lives with the one sustaining law of nature. 
This law was transcendent above man’s desires; it was immutable. 
Man could not influence it any more than he could change the course 
of the stars. He sought to discover it because it was the pivot of his 
existence; unless he knew it he jarred against the very essence of life 
and would eventually break to pieces. Immutable rational law per- 
vading the whole universe; such was the conception of natural law 
elaborated by the early Greek Stoics as their final word on the force 
which controlled man’s every action. But the Greek Stoics did not 
seek to apply any of these notions definitely to political life. They left 
this task to the Romans. 

The Romans previous to their contact with the Greeks, had specu- 
lated little on philosophy or politics. Of their unaided genius they 
had but one contribution to offer to political thought. This was the 
idea of sovereignty. From the earliest stages of their development the 
Romans were convinced that each community possessed an inalien- 
able and unlimited authority to command. Each community had an 
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inherent power to exact unlimited obedience from its members. To 
this notion of absolute sovereignty they gave the name imperhm. 
Imperium was the characteristic mark of a community. The early 
Romans made no attempt to develop this notion into a system of 
political philosophy. They were content to accept it on its face value 
and to proceed to express in practical activities this conviction that 
every community possessed supreme authority over its members: they 
developed an intricate and magnificent system of laws. Whilst Greece 
was theorizing on the nature of universal law, Rome was developing a 
network of jurisdiction over the then known world. The Romans 
were the law-makers of western Europe. 

Throughout the imperial era a twofold movement was taking place 
within the development of this system of law. On the one hand the 
Roman status of citizenship was gradually granted to an increasing 
number of citizens outside the walls of the imperial city. This right of 
citizenship implied privileges of all sorts including particularly the 
right to be tried by the same law as the original citizens. So great a 
reputation had this law gained that the privilege of becoming a 
Roman citizen was much prized. So St. Paul preferred to seek justice 
before Caesar to being left to the mercy and prejudice of the local 
governors of Asia Minor. At the same time Roman officials were 
making an effort to unify the system of law which originated in the 
colonies outside Rome. Instead of leaving, as in the early colonies, the 
laws of the natives to exist separately from the laws of the colonizers, a 
process of amalgamation had set in; until Rome was able to appoint 
one central authority to supervise all the courts in the different 
provinces. Sufficient unity had been attained to warrant the possibility 
that such supervision would be effective. Two unifying processes thus 
dominated the growth of Roman law: the one flowing outwards from 
the centre, the other flowing inwards from the provinces; until finally 
they coalesced. At the height of Roman power all members of the 
empire were simultaneously citizens of Rome; all provincial courts 
were under the control of the central authority which supervised the 
officials administering the one body of law which had evolved. 

The development of this legal system would in any case have con- 
centrated the attention of the Romans on the subject of law. Their 
contact with the conquered Greeks from the second century b.c. 
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onwards emphasized this interest. Lacking in the philosophic 
temperament, without the fertile imagination of the Greeks, the 
Romans through contact with their subtle neighbours, became the 
unsurpassed masters of the theory as well as the practice of law. 

Greek thought took some time to penetrate into Rome. Its full 
effect was not felt until the second century a.d. Before that two men 
did more than any others to introduce Greek Stoic ideals to the 
Roman world. The ease and grace with which Cicero speculated on 
the meaning of Stoic philosophy was only rivalled by the rhetorical 
flourishes with which Seneca proclaimed sententiously his belief in 
such few phrases of the same philosophy as he could comprehend. 

Cicero’s views on politics are known only in fragmentary form. 
Many have come down to us only through the doubtful medium of 
quotations in early Christian writings. It is difficult to piece together 
his conceptions of the state from these fragments; sometimes indeed 
his sayings are contradictory, due no doubt in some places to the loss 
of the intermediary reasoning. But it is possible even in this con- 
fusion to see Cicero as the Roman lawyer and the disciple of Stoicism 
combining his ideas to form some valuable contributions to political 
thought. 

Cicero w’^as interested in the Stoic idea of natural law. But he did 
not see it as a universal law governing all matter; rather he conceived 
of it in a delimited form, as a system of morals applicable only to 
human society. He saw it constituting a standard of justice to society; 
he declared that law and justice were synonymous. From this he 
deduced that some things recognized by society were contradictory to 
the law of nature and hence unjust. In this category he placed slavery. 
He argued that by the law of nature all men were equal; that therefore 
the subordination of one man to another was unnatural and unjust. 
But he did not condemn slavery outright. In some of his writings he 
seemed to condone a practice recognized in Roman law and essential 
to Roman economy and Cicero’s personal ease. The Roman lawyer 
was at conflict with the Stoic. 

Turning to the nature of man and his relation to the state, Cicero 
repeated Aristotle’s dictum that man was naturally sociable. But he 
added that men were naturally inclined to love each other. Where 
Aristotle emphasized the diflFerences between men and insisted on 
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their variety, Cicero emphasized their similarities and minimized 
their differences. To him as a Stoic all men were born equal and 
sought the same end in life: conformation to the law of nature. 

As Cicero strove to set out in Latin form the ideas he had culled 
from his Greek masters, he simultaneously accomplished two things. 
He modified the meaning the Greeks had attached to their phrases, 
and in his use of Latin words for translation he gave new content and 
significance to familiar terms. Thus the Latin word libertas was intro- 
duced with an entirely new meaning to the vocabulary of political 
thought. Cicero used it to translate Aristotle’s conception of the 
privilege of citizenship. It did not connote freedom from restraint, 
but specifically a right to share in the government of the state. But 
the state did not mean the same thing to Cicero as it did to the Greeks. 
Cicero, as a member of the expanding Roman empire, distinguished 
between the state and the city. He separated city politics from the 
concerns of the greater community which existed beyond the 
territorial limits of any one Roman municipality. He defined the state 
anew as a community united by a common law for the common well- 
being. Thus the Latin word libertas meant to Cicero and his fellow 
citizens something far different from the Aristotelean right of 
citizenship. 

Seneca repeated much of that which Cicero had already treated, 
but with greater emphasis. His writings were even more quoted by 
the Christian fathers than Cicero’s. In this lay their importance. 
One particular aspect of Greek Stoic thought which Cicero had left 
untouched was amplified significantly by Seneca. He elaborated the 
conception of the golden age. He declared that it had actually existed 
at one time, but had been destroyed by the lust for personal possession. 
He asserted that political society had grown up to restrain this lust; he 
concluded that political society existed as the result of the corruption 
of human nature. Seneca seemed to be implying that society was a 
conventional structure superimposed upon man in consequence of 
certain jarring elements in his nature. It was an unnatural product. 
This conception of the state as a superimposition subsequently played 
a large part in the development of Christian theories of the state. Its 
influence can be seen even as late as in the works of Rousseau. 

Whilst Cicero and Seneca showed signs of being definitely in- 
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fluenced by their contact with the Greeks, the mass of Romans 
remained for some time impervious to any impression from their 
more cultured neighbours. It was not until the end of the second 
century a.d. when the Stoic emperor Marcus Aurelius stood out as an 
effective example of Stoic teachings, that Roman thought really 
seemed at last to be yielding to the greater subtlety of the Greek mind. 
The Romans, essentially practical in outlook, saw in Stoicism a 
religion rather than a philosophy. They sought to express in concrete 
form the abstractions becoming increasingly familiar to them. They 
tried to adjust their practice of law to the new theories of law developed 
by the Stoics. Their legal precepts passed through the crucible of 
Stoicism as understood by its Roman adherents; they were radically 
modified; they finally emerged at the end of the empire as the famous 
body of Roman law. 

The Romans did not write treatises on the nature of law; they 
produced rather practical handbooks for lawyers. From these 
institutes their political theory has to be deduced. The task is made 
even more difficult by the fact that only fragments of some of the 
works remain. Still a few such as Gaius’ Institutes are fairly complete; 
and Justinian’s codification at the end of the empire is a reliable 
source of information both for its own and the previous periods. Such 
then are the sources from which the political theory of the Romans is 
deduced. Fragmentary and incorrect, yet certain definitions stand out 
as essentially Roman; certain explicit conclusions can be drawn from 
the ideas implicit in this mass of practical jurisprudence. 

To the Roman the natural law of the Stoics seemed at first identical 
with the law of nations known to him already as a practical body of 
law. This system operated for foreigners and represented a mixture 
of Roman and foreign law. To Gaius writing in the third century the 
law of nations was a set of ideas common to all mankind and based on 
natural reason. Unlike the Stoic notion it was confined entirely to 
humanity, and was limited to men’s expressed ideas as found in their 
codes of law or customs. It would seem, as with Cicero, as though 
existing systems of law and the idea of justice were identified. The 
later Roman lawyers, however, made a further distinction. They 
separated natural law from the law of nations; they seemed to see in 
natural law a body of principles known to man in his heart, sometimes 
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at variance with the law of nations. A separation between justice and 
a system of laws was tacitly made. Thus slavery to Gaius was a 
natural result of war to which he had no moral objections; whilst to 
Ulpian and the later jurists slavery was distinctly contrary to the law 
of nature which declared all men equal; yet it was part of the law of 
nations as it was found as a recognized custom throughout all known 
society. The later Roman jurists affected by Stoic ideas could not 
justify slavery by the law of nature. Some things they recognized 
were conventional, unnatural and hence difficult to justify. The 
earlier complacent identification of the system of law and the idea of 
justice was giving way to a dissatisfaction with the existing state of 
affairs. 

Besides these two general forms of law, the lawyers recognized a 
third: municipal law relating specifically to special communities or 
states. This law, too, might be at variance w’ith either the law of 
nations or the law of nature. Cicero had perceived this previously, 
and had distinctly asserted that no law in the state could be binding 
unless it was recognized by the individual as part of the law of nature. 
But no general effort was made amongst the lawyers to reconcile the 
three ideas into one comprehensive system. The Roman jurists were 
content to make these distinctions for their own practical use, and 
leave their philosophic justification to later ages. 

Turning to the question of property, the Roman lawyers unlike the 
Greeks dissociated it entirely from slavery. Property was declared 
emphatically to be a natural institution. It was inherent in the nature 
of things and hence inviolable. Neither the early nor the later jurists 
offered any criticism on this important aspect of political life. The 
institution of property was sacred and above criticism. 

The family on the other hand was accorded no natural rights nor 
importance in the political system such as Aristotle had attached to it. 
Marriage was considered to be merely a contract. The family was a 
conventional group dependent on this legal contract, which was 
dissoluble at the will of the participants. The family unit was 
rendered unstable and insignificant. In such a system it could not be 
and was not regarded as in any sense the basis of the state. 

In dealing with the important subject of government, its nature and 
origin, the Roman jurists developed their theme on their own peculiar 
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lines. Unlike the Greeks they associated it neither with slavery nor 
with the family. It was entirely the product of their original con- 
ception of imperium. This conception was elaborated in different 
ways throughout the history of classical Rome. At first it was held 
that the community could always delegate this power to its rulers. 
Hence when the senate ruled under the republic, the power had 
merely been delegated for a time into their hands. In a crisis the 
people had the right to transfer this authority to the hands of a 
dictator. Always the power resided in the community; and, wherever 
it was momentarily placed, the community as its controller could 
always shift it backwards and forw'ards, now to this body of citizens, 
now to that. The early conception of imperium was essentially 
democratic. The will of the people as a whole was the real source of 
all political authority. 

With the rise of the empire, a new interpretation was given by the 
lawyers to the word imperium. They elaborated a great legal fiction. 
They declared that at one specific time, never actually stated, the 
people had transferred their inherent right to command to the 
emperor, not for a transient occasion but for all time, irrevocably. 
The absolute right to command (and its corollary, the right to demand 
unlimited obedience from every citizen) was thus placed for ever in 
the hands of the emperor; he was a perpetual dictator. The conclu- 
sions from this statement were important. The emperor was respon- 
sible to no one; he alone had the right to command and exact obedience, 
he was above the law as he made the law. For the right to command 
obedience to a law implied the right to make that law. Municipal or 
civil law, that is the civil law of the state, depended then on the will of 
the emperor. The Roman lawyers by a clever manipulation had 
erected an absolute monarch whose will was law. Irresponsible and 
non-moral the emperor stood above the people whose welfare was no 
longer his duty but merely his pleasure. The democratic side of the 
idea of imperium was completely eclipsed by the glory of the imperial 
majesty. In Justinian’s codification the emperor was said to have the 
law of God (which was the law of nature) written in his heart. The 
emperor therefore had been granted from the people the supreme 
control not only over their community, but also over their consciences. 
He was the only source of political authority; he was the supreme 
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fountain-head of the law which immutably and irrevocably bound the 
wills of his subjects into subjection. Government originating in the 
community’s will to command, became under the manipulations of 
the imperialistic lawyers, a machine pivoting on the arbitrary will of 
the emperor. The people had no rights nor share in it; they had no 
political duties save to obey implicitly. They might prize the right of 
citizenship of the empire because of the benefits they received there- 
from in the courts of law; but they had no right to change the law 
administered therein: it was written in the heart of the emperor. 

Paradoxically the Roman lawyers maintained two irreconcilable 
theories: they insisted that the highest authority in the state was above 
all law and entirely irresponsible; yet they asserted that all human 
activities were governed by the law of nature and, to be at all justifiable, 
must be in accordance with this law. They seemed to be making a 
fundamental distinction between society, which was governed by 
either natural law or the law of nations, and the state which had its 
specific law emanating from the will of the sovereign: within the state 
they seemed to make a further important distinction between the 
state and its government. 

These distinctions were implicit in their statements. They were not 
elaborated. The Roman lawyers were not profoundly interested in 
the nature of the state as were the Greeks. In fact the isolated Greek 
city-state had been superseded by the Roman empire; in theory man 
as a political animal was transformed into a citizen of the world 
governed by a multifarious system of laws. Law and its manifesta- 
tions were the chief concern of Greek Stoics and Roman lawyers alike. 
They saw man transcending the narrow limits of his municipal 
interests and realizing his communion with other nations and other 
races. They emphasized as a common bond between this concourse 
of peoples the supremacy of law as uniting all social and individual 
effort to a single end: harmony with the law of nature. 

Greek Stoicism and Roman legal theories played an important part 
in the development of political thought. Stoic ideas penetrated into 
Christianity both before and after its establishment as the state 
religion of the Roman empire in the fourth century. Early Christian 
thought born in the east and later formulated into creeds by eastern 
thinkers came sharply into contact with Stoic philosophy from which 
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it gained much. Later the Christian system was grafted into the 
Roman, and again was subjected to the modifying influence of 
Stoicism. 

Much more directly Graeco-Roman concepts of law helped to 
formulate political thought in western Europe. When in the twelfth 
century the study of Roman law was revived in Italy, special schools 
of law were established to educate men who were subsequently to 
become the chief statesmen of the newly developing nation-states of 
Europe. The Roman body of law incorporated in its codes and 
institutes became the handbook of these eager law students and the 
model on which the European kings in some cases sought to establish 
their newly consolidated kingdoms. The development of Roman 
jurisprudence was the development not only of Roman political 
thought but of the foundations of the modern state. 

The universality of one immutable law; the idea that the state was 
not the final goal of life, but was a convention established by men 
and existing by their will, yet in some undefined sense bound to 
move in harmony with fundamental law and to be subservient to it; 
the assertion that the individual had an end transcendent to that of 
the state and possibly in conflict with it; the differentiation between 
society and the state arising from the definitions of the different types 
of law; the precious distinction between legal systems and the principle 
of justice; above all the unique idea of imperium, an absolute irrespon- 
sible power resident in every community, a non-moral sovereignty — 
these were the ideas formulated or implied by the Roman jurists 
during their constructive efforts to establish their empire in the west. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF EARLY CHRISTIANITY 
ON POLITICAL THOUGHT 

T he political concepts of the Christian thinkers did not become an 
important factor in political thought until Christianity was 
accepted as the official religion of the Roman empire in the 
fourth century. By that time Christian thought had been formulated 
to some extent. It had had over three hundred years of growth and 
adaptation to its environment before its official recognition. During 
that long period it had developed an organization of such a character 
that it was bound inevitably to come into conflict with the existing 
machinery of government, and in that conflict to modify current con- 
ceptions and itself be modified. Early Christian thought can be con- 
veniently classified into three groups: the first period of internal 
development and formulation lasting to the fourth century; the 
second period of modification when the religion became official for the 
whole Roman empire lasting to the fall of the empire; the third period 
of adaptation and struggle when the church was left as the sole 
guardian of western civilization against the barbarian influx. This 
period passed imperceptibly away when Christianity itself was no 
longer the dominant force but was yielding and changing its character 
under pressure of barbarian notions. Early Christian thought then 
merged into the medieval synthesis. 

In the first period the main sources of Christian thought are em- 
bodied in the epistles of the early apostles and fathers of the church. 
The gospels as second-hand records obscured by religious sentiment 
admit of too many interpretations to be treated as reliable sources of 
political theory. St. Augustine’s masterpiece, The City of God, was 
typical of the second period. It showed the reactions of a devout 
Christian and clear thinker to the fall of a long-standing civilization. 
The last period had its opinions incorporated in a kind of compend- 
ium of current ideas compiled by the Spanish Christian St. Isidore of 
Seville. From these three groups of writings, supplemented by a 
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thorough knowledge of the actual environmental conditions, some 
idea of the effect of early Christianity on the development of political 
thought can be obtained. 

Though many of the Christian concepts can be seen to be similar 
to and almost identical with the pervading Stoic ideas, yet one great 
difference existed between these two systems of thought. Whereas 
the Stoics were concerned with philosophically adjusting themselves 
to the reality of natural law; and the Roman lawyers attempted to 
interpret this philosophy into a practical system of jurisprudence; the 
early Christians began by postulating an entirely new society not at 
all ephemeral but concretely embodied in the growing intricacy of 
ecclesiastical organization. The Christians defied the Roman state 
by the actual establishment in its very centre of another state: the 
divinely appointed church. The defence of this new society consti- 
tuted a biting criticism of the existing political order, wherein lay the 
pith of the influence of Christian thought on politics. Moreover, not 
only did the desire to maintain the newly founded church activate 
criticism amongst the Christians, but the very concept of a church 
was an innovation to western thought. Neither Greek nor Roman 
had separated spiritual and temporal powers. The early Christians 
created this separation and attempted to justify it. The concept of a 
church (whatever may be the definition given to this term) as a 
separate society from the state must be admitted to be the most 
original and most important contribution of Christianity to political 
thought. What meaning did the early Christians give to this new 
corrosive concept? And how did they achieve its formulation? 

Religious zeal stirred the early Christians until all familiar insti- 
tutions seemed imbued with new meaning and fresh significance. 
Everywhere they perceived the guiding spirit of the Almighty Creator 
who in his solicitude for man had in their own times deigned to 
achieve the redemption of the world. God was very present in the 
first centuries of the Christian era. The effect of this overwhelming 
consciousness of the divine was far-reaching in the realm of social 
relations. 

The main theme of the Christian message was the salvation of the 
soul through the redemption offered by Christ. This deeply affected 
the conception of human nature. The Stoics and Greeks had hardly 
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stressed though they had recognized warring elements in human 
nature. To Christians a cleavage was necessary if salvation was to be 
effective. Sin was the logical postulate to a doctrine of grace. St. 
Paul, aware of his own weaknesses, overwhelmed by the dazzling brilli- 
ance of a very real religious experience, found in his own life recalci- 
trant desires which would not conform to his rational aim to live 
according to the divine will. He asserted as an explanation that man 
was a dualistic being consisting of two antagonistic elements, body 
and soul. T find another law in my members, and what I would not, 
that I do.* The body was the inferior animal mortal side, the soul the 
superior element of immortality worthy to be saved. The presence 
of this dualistic nature in man was explained by the story of the fall. 
Both Stoics and Christians held that man, once perfect, had fallen 
from this state. But the Christians added that this fall was due to the 
temptation of Satan leading to sin. In sinning man lost the power to 
do good, and since then struggled ineffectually to live according to 
the divine will. God had sent prophets and martyrs to point the way 
to salvation; had laid down the principles of morality in the Mosaic 
law; man was still too weakened to attempt to follow successfully these 
precepts. Moral strength was lacking. This was now forthcoming 
through the agency of Christ who had released the fount of grace to 
the world. All the precepts given by God from the fall of man to the 
coming of Christ were called indiscriminately the law of nature or 
the moral law. The Stoic conception of natural law as pervading the 
whole universe and being in a sense non-moral had been delimited 
by the Christians to the sphere of morality alone, Natural law was 
now conceived as a moral code. St. Paul argued that this morality 
was known to all men and written in their hearts. Conscience was its 
voice. Right and wrong were known to all through this law. But to 
effect the right was the fundamental difficulty. For that grace and 
redemption were required, which should take away the burden of sin 
inhibiting men from their performance of the law of God, The 
defence of the necessity of salvation led St. Paul to his assertion of the 
dualistic nature of man; from that he proceeded to its explanation by 
means of the Stoic conception of a golden age embellished by the 
Hebrew legend of a moral lapse. Then came the Hebraic conception 
of natural law and a profound conviction that all man's activities were 
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leading on to the final revelation offered by Christ. God, to St. Paul 
and his contemporaries, was obsessed with the desire to save man. 
That was the ultimate goal of the divine will. But there were some 
awkward difficulties in achieving salvation. 

The early Christians imbued with a sense of the stupendous change 
which their new religion had made in their lives were liable to out- 
bursts of enthusiasm. As a result, a charge of anarchy was constantly 
hurled at them, and a fear arose amongst the leaders that the faith 
would be brought into disrepute by the uncontrolled zeal of its fiery 
partisans. Evidently in the early days of the church emotional 
excesses occurred frequently enough to cause anxiety amongst the 
more sober minded. But it was difficult to restrain men from head- 
long defiance of the existing order, when the doctrine was preached 
to them that now that they were saved all the old laws were contra- 
vened by the new dispensation. The problem arose of reconciling the 
firm religious conviction that God had in fact saved his people from 
bondage to sin, released them from oppressive restraints in order to 
fulfil his divine will and to bring them to salvation and the necessity 
to instil into the zealots a respect for the contemporary social order. 
If God had willed a release from bondage, and had pointed the way 
to salvation by indicating a new method of life, how then could the 
apostles expect men to bow down to the old order and obey the old 
authorities whose commands were sometimes obviously contrary to 
the law of God as newly revealed to the faithful? 

To meet this real difficulty St. Paul and his associates elaborated a 
conception of the origin and nature of government which formed the 
bedrock of Christian political thought for centuries. St. Paul urged 
obedience to the existing political authorities on the grounds that 
all government was established by God. ‘The powers that be are 
ordained of God', he wrote to his recalcitrant Roman disciples. And 
obedience was due to them by the law of God. Political obedience was 
thus enjoined as a religious duty; to disobey the existing magistrates 
was to disobey an ordinance of God; to do this was not only a crime 
against society but a sin against God who maintained the foundations 
of the social order. Sinful man must be restrained in the way he 
should go; God had set up government for this purpose. According 
to Hebraic authorities with whom St. Paul was thoroughly familiar, 
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government existed to restrain sin. Yet, though it resulted from the 
presence of sin it was not itself sinful as it was constituted by God 
who had given the power of the sword (that is, the use of force) to 
magistrates, whether kings, emperors or their subordinates, to punish 
the evil-doer and reward the good man. This was for St. Paul the 
essence of justice. Justice was the maintenance of the law of God 
which was a system of rewards and punishments based on a clear 
conception of good and evil. The will of God was the maintenance 
of good and the suppression of evil: this was his fundamental law. 
He instituted governors to enforce this, who must be obeyed without 
demur. St. Paul did not explicitly enter into the possibility of a clash 
between the behests of the divinely ordained governors and the dictates 
of the law of God written in the hearts of men. Yet implicit in some 
of his remarks lay a realization of this possibility, and suggestions 
how to deal with it. 

Slavery, St. Paul maintained, was contrary to natural law. In the 
first instance all men were created equal and free. There were neither 
bond nor free, Jew nor Gentile. But sin crept in and destroyed the 
equilibrium of man’s life. By sin men were enslaved to the lower 
part of their nature, to the lusts and desires of the flesh; this was real 
slavery and constituted a tyrannical bondage of the real man. Salva- 
tion was a release from this condition. When a man was saved, his 
soul was freed. How then explain actual slavery? St. Paul replied that 
actual slavery existed for two reasons. Like government it was a 
means of restraining evil. The true slave who was in the bondage of 
sin must be kept in check by a master whose function was to punish 
the evil in his slave. If on the other hand a man was free in his soul, 
his external condition of slavery was immaterial and must be regarded 
as a discipline imposed by God for the good of his soul. So St. Paul 
urged runaway slaves who saw in the Christian message of equality a 
justification to escape their odious condition, to return peaceably to 
their masters and live under their tutelage, to show in their humility 
and obedience their real submission to the will of an almighty God. 
In this way slavery, which seemed the antithesis of the Christian 
message of redemption from bondage, was justified in the early 
Christian era and was tolerated for centuries by the early church. 

But whilst the anarchical elements in the early church were 
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rigorously suppressed by St. Paul and the other leaders by an 
admonition to obey the all pervading law of God as manifested in 
the existing social institutions which stood for order, there were 
certain revolutionary tendencies in the newly growing society which 
were encouraged by these same men despite their subversive effects 
on contemporary customs and institutions. Whereas in republican 
Rome of the third century b.c. the family had been considered the 
foundation of the state, in the Roman empire marriage had come to 
be regarded as a legal contract dissoluble at the will of the parties 
concerned. This change in attitude towards marriage had resulted in 
a redistribution of authority. Parental control which had been of an 
almost absolute nature in early Roman history gradually yielded 
before the pressure of the state until with the growth of divorce under 
the Empire family life so decayed that very little parental authority 
existed. The early Christians made a successful attempt to recon- 
struct the family unit. I>y reviving the family and parental authority 
they laid a firm foundation for their new social order. Marriage in 
Christian ethics ceased to be regarded as a contract and was looked 
upon as a sacrament. The bond between the parties could not be 
dissolved. ‘What God hath joined, let no man put asunder’; divorce 
in this system was entirely wiped aw^ay. Having declared marriage to 
be indissoluble the Christians proceeded to assert that within the 
family the father w^as to be regarded as the only head; w^ife and chil- 
dren w'ere subordinate to him even as all the children of men w^ere 
subordinate to God the father. Bound up w^ith the very bedrock of 
Christian theology, the family under these influences was restored to 
something of its pristine authority under the old Roman system. The 
father as head was more easily dealt with than independent members 
of his household, and as his position of authority depended largely on 
his union with the church, so he was likely to form a willing co- 
operator with the ecclesiastical authorities. In this way Christian 
organization w^as able to persist in spite of persecution. The family 
under Christian influence became an important element as in early 
times. An authority was exercised in it which was of greater w’eight 
than purely domestic matters warranted. The Christian conception 
of marriage was not only a criticism of the existing social conditions 
of the empire; it was a threat to its political authority, for in the family 
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a rival claimant to the authority of the state appeared in the pater- 
familias whose duty and inclination bound him to an observance of 
Christian rather than imperial law. Political authority was being 
challenged by every Christian man w^ho, firmly convinced that his 
marriage was a holy sacrament, knew himself to be placed at the head 
of his family by the will of God, and regarding himself as divinely 
appointed to this position could not brook interference from the 
pagan authority of imperial officials. The revival of the family unit 
by the early Christians was one of their first significant moves towards 
the constitution of a new order of political society. 

Simultaneously another process of as great importance was taking 
place within the organization of this religious sect. From the very 
beginning of Christianity there was a firm conviction that the new 
way of living must inevitably clash with the accepted customs of the 
day. St. Paul was acutely conscious of this possibility. He urged 
acceptance of the established authorities but at the same time he 
vehemently asserted that Christians should not seek satisfaction in a 
dispute before a pagan court. Any dispute between Christians, he 
asserted, ought to be brought before other Christians, particularly 
those with some semblance of spiritual authority. This was nothing 
less than a suggestion to set up courts composed of Christians to try 
Christian disputes, according to the new revelation of God’s law. In 
short, St. Paul was advocating the establishment of a system of courts 
and laws as a rival to the imperial. Such, in fact, his suggestion proved 
to be. Within the first three centuries of Christianity there was no 
doubt that the new sect was nothing less than a state within a state, 
existing according to its own laws, judged by its own members, and 
above all refusing to acknowledge the authority of the emperor over 
its actions. This final assertion was calculated to make the Christian 
faith a difficult proposition to Roman authorities. 

The policy of the Roman government towards religion was one of 
toleration, provided the sects were willing to recognize the emperor as 
head of the state and to submit to the rite of emperor worship. The 
Christians could not in view of their faith that God was the only ruler 
of the world acknowledge the pagan emperors of Rome as worthy of 
worship. This was due to God alone. The absolute power of the 
emperor was always limited in the mind of a Christian by the law of 
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God whose interpreter was the inspired church, not the emperor. 
Despite the belief that all authority emanated from God and 
obedience was due to the emperor as a religious duty, yet when the 
dilemma of obedience to the emperor or God presented itself to 
the members of the early church, without hesitation they denied the 
emperor recognition. In the first three hundred years of its existence 
Christianity therefore was intermittently persecuted by the Roman 
authorities. If the Christian danger seemed quiescent their treatment 
was lenient; when unrest created fear then persecution followed as a 
matter of course. The Christians, unlike any other sect, refused the 
grant of toleration from a source which their faith compelled them to 
believe had not the right to tolerate. So matters stood until the fourth 
century. The Christian church by then had a definite organization; 
had established a new attitude towards marriage; had revived the 
family unit: everything suggested that a new type of society had 
arisen in the midst of the old. So long as it remained confined to the 
outcasts and the poor; so long as its numbers were negligible; so long 
was there little to fear from Christianity as a rival political system to 
the Roman empire. 

But in the fourth century conversions in the Roman army spread 
rapidly. A large proportion of the imperial soldiers became Christian, 
and their consciences became troubled about their allegiance to the 
emperor. Under pressure of this danger, the emperor had no alter- 
native but to accept the new faith as his own. In the middle of the 
fourth century a.d. Constantine became the first Christian emperor, 
and Christianity was recognized as the official religion of the empire. 
Christianity had entered on its second phase of development. 

I'he immediate practical result of this exaltation of Christianity 
was the dilution of its enthusiasm. The new official religion of the 
state drew to itself not only sincere believers but a mass of members 
who for various non-religious motives joined its ranks. Secondly the 
policy of the Roman empire towards other cults changed. Christianity 
refused to tolerate any other religion within the confines of the empire. 
Religious persecution of all non-Christian cults ensued. The char- 
acter of intolerance changed as a direct result of Christianity. 
Persecution was no longer sporadic, arising from political motives 
which varied with the exigencies of the time, as in the early days of 
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the Roman empire. The Christians maintained on the contrary that 
there was only one true religion; that all governments were estab- 
lished by God to carry out his divine will to bring all men to salvation 
by establishing this true religion; that all other faiths must be sup- 
pressed by the authority of the emperor in his function of maintaining 
the law of God. Persecution became in Christian political theory an 
inescapable duty continuously incumbent on the state. 

The civil authorities for their part were trying to control this new 
ecclesiastical power which seemed to bid fair to become the dominant 
force in the state. The emperors throughout the brief period before 
the fall of Rome struggled to obtain control over the appointments 
of bishops; over the calling of church assemblies; over the formulation 
of doctrines and creeds which were to constitute the law of the church. 
After the fall of Rome when the centre of imperial government was 
shifted to Constantinople, Justinian in the fifth century succeeded 
where his predecessors had failed. He established himself as the chief 
authority in the church to whom the highest bishop was subordinate. 
But whilst Caesar-papism was destined to succeed in the east, 
another theory developed in the west to fit the more complicated facts. 
The direct result of the clash between the two powers, and the most 
important theoretically, was the formulation in the fifth and sixth 
centuries of the theory of the two swords. This was the main 
contribution of Christianity in its second phase to political theory, 
and marked an important step in the development of political 
thought. 

The theory of the two swords was taken from the episode of St. 
Peter showing Christ two swords when in the garden of Gethsemane. 
From this simple action the Christians of the fifth century deduced 
that Christ had meant two spheres of authority to exist in the govern- 
ment of the world. Relying on the already firmly accepted conviction 
that man was dualistic in nature, they argued that he had two types of 
life, the spiritual and temporal, over which God had placed two 
separate authorities, the church and the emperor. There was no need 
for these two spheres of influence to clash as both had separate 
functions to perform. The emperor cared for the temporal welfare of 
his subjects and saw that justice was maintained and order enforced; 
the church exhorted to obedience to God*? law and saved souls by 
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means of persuasion and the discipline necessary to this end. The 
church must formulate its creeds, appoint its judges, control its 
jurisdiction. Both authorities were equal and neither was subordinate 
to the other. In theory at least, it was maintained that the line between 
spiritual and temporal matters was clear, despite the contrary evidence 
of the facts. 

The finest exponent of the theory of the separation of the two 
kingdoms was St. Augustine. His City of God written as the outcome 
of the fall of Rome, showed the reaction of a sincere believer to the 
establishment of Christianity as an official religion. St. Augustine 
rejoiced in the fall of Rome; he saw in this event the beginning of the 
era when the kingdom of God would be established on earth. To him 
the history of the human race had been characterized by a struggle 
between the temporal kingdoms and the city of God typified in the 
first instance by the quarrel between Cain and Abel. Cain’s descend- 
ants represented the evil element, Abel’s the good; and the rise and 
fall of the great empires of the world were the fluctuations brought 
about by the evil actions of Cain’s posterity. The downfall of the 
Roman empire he saw as their final catastrophe. In its place was to be 
erected the spiritual kingdom of heavenly Jerusalem which should 
have dominion over the whole world. St. Augustine did not envisage 
the destruction of all political life; he saw rather the subordination of 
all temporal kings and princes to the one authority residing in the 
Heavenly Jerusalem. Kings and princes were to be the servants of the 
ecclesiastical authorities. 

Unlike his fellow Christians St. Augustine emphatically denied the 
dualistic conception of man’s nature. Sin, he asserted, was the result 
not of a defect in nature but of a defect in man’s will. Denying that 
the conflict between good and evil was confined within the narrow 
sphere of the individual soul, St. Augustine saw this conflict on the 
vaster scale of all history, nay, of the whole universe. He maintained 
that the angels themselves had been divided by the satanic rebellion 
into two groups representing the powers of good and evil. Similarly 
he asserted that mankind was divided into the two types, those who 
were predestined to sin and those who were predestined to salvation, 
the ones the sons of Cain, the others of Abel. St. Augustine was sug- 
gesting a theory of historical evolution. This brought him to the 
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conclusion that Europe was destined eventually to be a single entity, 
politically separate, but spiritually and hence basicly united. 

This vision at the time of its conception was stupendous. From the 
chaos of the collapsing Roman empire the saint envisaged an achieved 
unity. He presented in pictorial and vivid language the theory of the 
two spheres of influence already implicit in the relations between the 
early church and the Roman state. The City of God lay between two 
worlds, the classical and the medieval: it was the closing chapter of the 
one and the opening of the other. St. Augustine insisted that the 
conflict between church and state was not merely a temporary 
incident but wjas perpetually true of the whole course of history; he 
foresaw in the near future a resolution of this conflict in terms of the 
triumph of the spiritual kingdom. 

In the early years of Christianity little was said about property, 
and that little was vague. This indefinitencss persisted until the end 
of the second century. From that time to the time of St. Augustine’s 
writing, the Christian authorities seemed gradually to formulate their 
attitude to property more definitely. By the fifth century the once 
despised sect had acquired sufficient property and power to make 
important the question of the justness of its possessions. The early 
Christians had vaguely suggested that all things should be held in 
common amongst the faithful. But this was not elaborated and no 
objection seemed to be taken to the possession of private property by 
Christians. By the time of St. Augustine the church had already 
come into direct conflict with the imperial government over the 
question of the right of the civil authority to deprive recalcitrant 
members of the new faith of such property as they possessed. St. 
Augustine expressed on one of these occasions of conflict his views 
on property which were typical of the general attitude of his fellow 
Christians to this subject. He maintained that God had given all the 
fruits of the earth to man and man could make use of those fruits to 
satisfy his necessities. But beyond what was sufficient for his needs 
should be used for the benefit of all men. In short, he considered that 
in the state of nature property was common to all men, but that each 
had the right to take from the common stock for his particular use; 
anything over and above this quantity belonged to the common stock 
and should be used for the benefit of all. Some of his contemporary 
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Christians even maintained that almsgiving was not charity but merely 
justice; it was returning to the common stock what naturally belonged 
to it. Community of goods was not recognized as compulsory or 
beneficial. All goods were originally given to man for the common use; 
private property was a right to acquire sufficient for one’s personal 
wants; but private property was always limited by the recognition of 
the responsibility to use all goods for the common benefit. An absolute 
right to private property as understood by the Roman jurists was 
vigorously denied by the Christians. Private property like govern- 
ment and slavery were conventional institutions superimposed by 
man or God for the benefit of humanity, after the collapse of the 
original perfect state of nature occasioned by the fall. Private property 
being established by man could be removed by man at his will: the 
imperial government could remove the church’s possessions at its 
own pleasure. But St. Augustine avoided this conclusion by the safe- 
guarding clause that some property was instituted by God and only 
the righteous should possess it. This suggestion was later much 
elaborated by the medievalists. It was merely a suggestion of St. 
Augustine’s drawn from him in a moment of controversy. Essentially 
the Christians were developing a new theory which emphasized the 
responsibility of property and denied the right of unlimited and 
irresponsible personal possession. 

There is some controversy as to the influence of the City of God on 
medieval thought. Some authorities hold that the book was little 
known; others that it formed one of the chief manuals studied 
amongst ecclesiastics. It is safe to say that its influence can be seen 
clearly in the thirteenth century in the conception of Christendom as 
a united state. St. Augustine’s definitions on property certainly 
formed the initial step in the formulation of medieval doctrine on this 
question. 

With the fall of Rome in the fifth century the empire began 
visibly to disintegrate. The eastern empire rapidly withdrew from 
western politics and concentrated on its own internal problems and 
protection from eastern foes. In the west, the barbarians were 
settling in groups of various numbers and accordingly cutting up 
Europe into racial divisions. As they set up their own barbarized 
version of the Roman civilization, they introduced a far less complex 
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notion of society. The church remained as the sole guardian of 
classical culture. 

The influence of the barbarians on political thought and institu- 
tions was retrograde. The standards of culture had to be adapted to 
the lower level of untutored minds until by the seventh century the 
effect on thought could be clearly seen. The period of constructive 
thought which produced the theory of the two swords on the political 
side and the great creeds on the religious, gave way to a dearth of 
ideas when men seemed content to con by heart the formulae of the 
preceding age. Fragments of thought rather than whole systems were 
the order of the day. Books were compiled of quotations from others 
rather than of the conceptions of the writer. Of such a type was the 
work of St. Isidore of Seville in the seventh century. It was an 
encyclopaedia of current conceptions. Searching for the origins of 
everyday phrases and words, St. Isidore gave a valuable though 
fragmentary picture of contemporary thought. 

The chief characteristic of this later period of early Christianity was 
the commingling of Stoic, Roman and Christian concepts. Taken 
wholesale from the Stoics were the conceptions of a golden ag* 
natural law and the natural equality of men. But under the trans- 
forming influence of Christian fervour these ideas were given new 
content. The golden age became a symbol of man's uncorrupted past 
from which he had fallen, to which he might return through the 
grace of Christianity. The kingdom of God had existed in previous 
ages; it was proclaimed as a possible future for mankind despite their 
sinful nature. The Christians extended the contrast between the 
ideal suggested by the Stoics and the actual conditions, until they 
evolved an elaborate theory of man as he ought to be and man as he 
was; in which the church pointed him the way to the ideal, and the 
state dealt with him as he was. In natural law’ a similar concreteness 
was given to the concepts inherited from the Stoics. In this the 
Christians were even more influenced by the Roman jurists than by 
the Stoics. St. Isidore made clear that by the seventh century the 
tripartite division of law recognized by the late Roman lawyers had 
become part of Christian thought. There w’as natural law% which was 
an innate perception of right and wTong common to all men. This 
was St. Paul's definition, but St. Isidore elaborated it by specifying 
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the actual relations of men living by natural law: all men were free 
and all property was in common as God had given the fruits of the 
world to men for their common use. However, under the law of 
nations, regulations were made restricting men to private property, 
curtailing their freedom by the establishment of slavery, and setting 
up many other minor regulations which delimited the sway of 
natural law. This system of law was, according to St. Isidore’s 
definition, the common element in all societies. Finally there was the 
civic or municipal law referred to in terms of the definition given it 
by the Roman lawyers: it depicted any particular system of law of any 
given state. From the generalizations of the Stoics, through the 
precise formulations of the Roman lawyers, the concept of law had 
passed into the hands of the Christians to be modified by them into a 
composition of the two. Based on broad principles similar to the 
Stoics, but elaborated in detail as by the Roman lawyers, the early 
Christians conserved in their teaching a profound conception of 
law destined to form the basis of medieval philosophy and more 
practically the entire system of canon law. 

Nothing further was added after the sixth century to the concept 
of the relations of church and state. As parallel authorities they 
existed side by side. Both received sanction from God for different 
ends. But there was always a suggestion, particularly in the City of 
God, that the church had the superior part to play. As yet, how- 
ever, this was not elaborated. It was left to the later Christians to 
bridge the gaps in the system of their predecessors. 

The outstanding contribution of the early Christians to the develop- 
ment of political thought was the postulation and elaboration of the 
idea of a church. No one before the Christians had definitely seen a 
difference or even the possibility of a difference between spiritual and 
temporal matters. Firmly convinced by their faith of a conflict within 
man between what they felt were definitely higher and lower elements; 
convinced also that this conflict was not only an internal moral 
struggle within each individual but was the conflict written in the 
history of mankind between the forces of good and evil, the early 
Christians had no alternative but to separate the higher and lower 
elements in this struggle into the two departments: spiritual and 
temporal, the one conducive to the things of the soul and immortality, 
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the other leading through transient pleasures to a mortal end. Urged 
too by their religious fervour to interpret this conviction in terms of 
action, the early Christians in the first place withdrew themselves 
from the kingdoms of this world and concentrated in their own groups 
on the establishment of the kingdom of God. The church had come 
into being. The separation of spiritual and temporal powers, the 
realization of a clash of standards between natural law as the norm of 
justice and the actual system of jurisprudence then existing, was 
given concrete shape and definition by the creation of the church. 
In this existing tangible body the principles of justice were formulated 
through the living inspiration from the very fount of justice itself; 
God was ever present with his apostles, and had already shown his 
will beyond doubt through the example of his son. The Stoic might 
search in his heart for the natural law to which he must conform if he 
was to adjust himself to reality; the Roman lawyer might frankly 
admit that justice and the Roman system of jurisprudence were not 
synonymous and might even formulate characteristics peculiar to a 
code of righteousness; but the Christian attended frequently and 
fervently at his church and daily renewed within himself the convic- 
tion that his concept of the divine law was not an individual inter- 
pretation of God's will but was without shadow of doubt the actual 
absolute will of God, the very law which permeated the whole 
universe and sustained nature and the society of men. The law of 
God was clearly audible through the voice of the church. Criticism 
of existing institutions no longer vacillated but was a sustained effort, 
generated by the persistent attack of the new intolerant religion 
against all other modes of thought and life. The Christians precipit- 
ated a struggle between ideals and actualities which has persisted to 
this day. It is in this struggle and the progress inherent in any such 
perpetual criticism of the existing order of society that the early 
Christians made an important and lasting contribution to political 
thought. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE ATTEMPTED SYNTHESIS OF THE 
MEDIEVAL SCHOOLMEN 

I MMENSE changes took place in social and political life between the 
eleventh and thirteenth centuries in western Europe. These greatly 
stimulated speculation in the political and philosophical sphere. 
Men made an effort to adjust their old modes of thought to the new 
facts of their growing experience. As the changes were many and 
varied so speculations induced by these events varied and formed a 
complex and often irreconcilable body of political theories. The 
Middle Ages is thus a period difficult to summarize in one or two 
chapters. In point of view of chronology alone the term is used 
loosely to cover a period of some seven hundred years, as much as 
separate the twentieth century from the era of the crusades. Yet the 
artificial divisions, which must necessarily be made in order to 
reduce this chaotic mass of theorizing to comprehensible proportions, 
can be based on a few distinctive features which seem to split the 
period into definite sections sometimes chronological, sometimes 
according to subject-matter. 

The period can be narrowed chronologically into the three hundred 
years extending from the eleventh to the fourteenth centuries. From 
the fall of the Roman empire until the eleventh century, European 
thought as a whole may be regarded as static. The brief renaissance 
of the Carolingian empire was a brilliant exception. But as a rule 
intellectual life confined itself during these years to a process of 
repetition. Such books as were written were mainly summaries of 
writers of the previous active period of thought under the Romans. 
Teutonic notions of society were implicit in customs and institutions; 
they were not yet explicitly stated in literary form. The young 
nations, like children, were learning their intellectual alphabets and 
were laboriously spelling out the works of former masters. Not until 
the eleventh century did they attempt any independent thought; and 
then, like adolescents, with a sudden spurt they blossomed into 
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vigorous, creative, and sometimes original thinkers. A convergence 
of stimulating events and the rapidity of change forced upon them the 
need to seek new interpretations of life more in harmony with their 
surroundings. The consciousness of national separateness which 
became so marked in the fourteenth century in the leading states of 
Europe closed the medieval period. After the thirteenth century 
new problems emerged of a very diflFerent character from those which 
occupied the minds of the medieval thinkers. The newly organizing 
nation-states presented within themselves and in their mutual 
relations difficulties hitherto unknown; so the emphasis in political 
thought shifted after the thirteenth century to aspects of political 
philosophy different in nature from those relevant to the Middle 
Ages proper. The eleventh to the thirteenth centuries is thus a fairly 
well defined period; but the division is not absolute and can only be 
taken as a very general and somewhat artificial one. 

The main concern of political thinkers within this period was the 
administrative system. The eleventh century marked the end of the 
invasions of Europe by the barbarians; and the inhabitants having 
settled into their new homes, began to make efforts to reorganize 
themselves and establish efficient governments. The Norsemen in 
France, England and Southern Italy were geniuses at organization, 
whilst in Germany a long almost unbroken line of determined 
emperors revived the efforts to create an efficiently run empire 
extending from Germany southward over Italy. 

Within the church the religious revival of the eleventh century 
gave further impetus to this already prevalent urge. Beginning within 
the Abbey of Cluny, an earnest and vigorous movement to reform the 
monastic orders of the church seized upon the religious. Reform 
resulted in the creation of new orders. The religious fervour which 
activated the new orders resulted in the rapid spread throughout 
Europe of these new communities of men and women who sought a 
sterner discipline than they found in secular life. Discipline and 
hence the need for order was the keynote of the monastic movement. 
Outside the monasteries the ecclesiastical system was also affected by 
the prevalent desire to organize and settle into orderly life. So the 
great reforming popes of the medieval period urged new restrictions 
upon the bishops of the various states and carried on a copious corre- 
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spondence over these many points of administrative detail. From 
these papal decretals and the episcopal visitational records can be 
deduced the main problems which interested the ecclesiastics. 

Meanwhile, in Italy and France the new law schools sprang up in 
the eleventh century and reintroduced to Europe at a critical 
moment the systems of law which had made the Roman empire 
famous. In these schools statesmen and churchmen were educated 
in the art of administration and jurisprudence to fit them for the 
responsibilities thrust upon them by the all-pcrvading desire to 
establish good government throughout l^urope. 

Everywhere then experiments in administration and the difficulties 
arising therefrom were the main concern of kings, emperors and 
ecclesiastical potentates. A clash was inevitable between these rival 
claimants to govern the various portions of European territory. The 
main lines of division came between the spiritual and temporal 
powers; the organizing nation-state on the one hand and the fervent 
religious orders supported by the zealous ecclesiastics on the other. 
Hence political speculation in the Middle Ages w^as approached 
invariably from two different points of view, though both were con- 
cerned with the same problem of administration. The church saw 
one aspect of the administrative machinery, informed by its own 
peculiar problem of maintaining discipline within its vast mass of 
monasteries and the normal ecclesiastical system of priests; whilst the 
state in the person of kings and emperors saw another aspect, con- 
cerned with maintaining its position against the encroachments of the 
longer established church, and with unifying the forms of government 
necessary to make its authority effective within its boundaries. 
Medieval speculation subdivided itself into the two groups who 
approached the political problems of the day from very diverse 
angles. Both were concerned with administration as their central 
interest; but the motives activating them differed, and the actual 
particular administrative difficulties differed in accordance with the 
difference between the secular and ecclesiastical organizations. 

The centralizing efforts of church and state alike were hindered 
and complicated by the decentralizing force of feudalism. The 
continual invasions of barbarians had left their mark on the structure 
of European society. The whole affected area had split up into 
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innumerable self-contained units, prone by their nature to further 
disintegration. Feudal lords claimed the right to administer the 
custom of their territories for dependants sworn to obedience by the 
most sacred oaths of fealty. Everywhere the feudal lord tended to 
become a petty sovereign. He dutifully supervised the administration 
of the custom of his land; he was duly rewarded with the profits of 
the fines in the courts. The feudal lords were as deeply concerned 
with administration as emperor, pope or king. But feudal elements 
only intensified the struggle over administration. They did not 
dominate the situation for any length of time. Feudal tendencies 
were an insidious influence in medieval thought, tingcing the back- 
ground on which was drawn the dominant conflict between the two 
centralizing bodies of church and state. 

Two problems agitated the church profoundly during the Middle 
Ages. The first was the maintenance of the high standard set by the 
first enthusiasts of the eleventh century for the monastic orders, with 
adequate discipline amongst all ecclesiastics whether monks or 
priests; the second was to regulate the relations of the church to the 
state, that whilst the church maintained its independence it could 
yet rely on the state to enforce its discipline over laymen and 
ecclesiastics alike. The first problem involved the schoolmen in the 
whole question of moral and political obligation; the second evoked 
the long and bitter controversy between the empire and the papacy 
for which the Middle Ages is noted. 

Great emphasis was placed in the eleventh century on spiritual 
values and the importance of a life beyond this world. This im- 
pressed contemporaries with the superiority of the church to the 
state. As the soul capable of eternal bliss was superior to the body 
confined to earthly enjoyment only, so the spiritual power must 
finally be recognized as the highest in this world and pointing the 
way to the next. Men inspired with religious zeal tended to see 
in this life only a means to the attainment of salvation. Every 
faculty of man, every power within the community, was instrumental 
to this single purpose. 

The religious revival urged men to put into concrete form the 
ardent aspirations which were stirring their souls. Monastic life 
aimed at a withdrawal from this life in order to concentrate on the 
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attainment of salvation in the next. Men and women voluntarily 
left their crude delights and joined together to help each other 
follow their difficult ideal. To do this adequately the monastic 
zealots hedged themselves round with regulations. The basic vows 
were three: obedience, poverty and chastity. At first enthusiasm 
sufficed to maintain the standards set by the idealists. In the twelfth 
century monastic life flowed along fairly smoothly. Monks and nuns 
entered the new institutions eagerly and expectantly. The more 
difficult the vows, the more eager were the devotees to achieve 
success in performing their arduous tasks. 

Speculation amongst the schoolmen was much influenced by this 
easy accomplishment within the monasteries. The need for organiza- 
tion was hardly felt; the schoolmen rejected the idea that the state 
had any valid function to perform. The theory of the two swords, 
maintained during the period when the church relied on the state to 
help and support it in the performance of its functions, was no longer 
relevant to men who saw the church accomplishing its task through 
enthusiasm alone, without any need of the pressure of force from 
without. In the fierce enthusiasm of the early religious revival the 
state w^as completely swallowed up by the church; the church con- 
tained all that men needed for this life and the next. All life w^as 
dominated by religion, the church alone sufficed. Where they 
recognized that the state still functioned, the thinkers of the twelfth 
century saw in it an institution necessary only because there were still 
left men too evil to be touched by the ardours of religious enthusiasm 
and to be bound willingly and whole-heartedly by the law^s of God. 
These recalcitrant members of society required restraint, and the 
function of the state was to restrain such men; but in ideal conditions 
it would no longer be necessary. Wherever an ecclesiastic was 
blinded by the enthusiasm which flamed in the church, there the 
necessity for the state was entirely disregarded. Gregory VII went 
so far as to assert emphatically that the power of princes was satanic 
in origin, and arose merely from the lust for domination inherent in 
evil men. At the height of the religious revival the state was com- 
pletely eclipsed by the glory of the church. 

But the crest of religious zeal began to break by the end of the 
twelfth century. Monasteries which had first been founded by 
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enthusiasts and were composed of members voluntarily forsaking the 
delights of secular life for an austere ideal, had become in the course 
of a hundred years retreats from hardship and more desirable abodes 
than secular dwellings. By the thirteenth century monasteries 
seemed to be gradually becoming more like clubs than religious 
retreats. This was largely due to the vast increase in their property. 
So lavish had been the gifts of the religiously stirred people in the 
early days of foundation that the very men who had taken the vow 
of poverty as an essential part of their equipment for the pursuit of 
salvation found themselves increasingly burdened with the trammels 
of wealth. 

The effect on monastic organization was great. The increased 
luxury of the monasteries attracted to the religious life men whose 
aim was no longer to live an austere sternly-disciplined life. The 
vows of the early members became to the new members ever more 
difficult to obey. The bonds of obedience, poverty and chastity were 
a continual irritation to the mass of monks who were no longer 
supported by fervent religious zeal. The more serious thinkers 
amongst the schoolmen found themselves concerned primarily with 
two questions: what was the nature of obedience: was it voluntary, 
or must authority have force behind it and gain obedience through 
fear.^ what was the nature and purpose of property? In short the 
general problems of moral and political obedience and the nature of 
property presented themselves as vital practical issues to the school- 
men of the thirteenth century. Around these two themes speculation 
circled. 

The clearest and most profound exposition of the nature of moral 
and political obligation was given in the thirteenth century by 
Thomas Aquinas in his work Sumnia Theologica. Aquinas was not 
concerned with specific difficulties; rather he set himself the task of 
comprehending into one system the varied phenomena of life around 
him. He strove to explain in far-reaching philosophic terms the 
medieval dictum 'Omnis multitudo derivatur ab uno et ad unum 
reducitur\ Incidentally he elaborated a conception of political 
obligation and threw out suggestions about the state and the nature 
of property. 

Aquinas’ conception of political obligation was based to a large 
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extent upon some of the Teutonic notions which had survived in the 
structure of the society about him. Custom to the early invaders 
had the binding force of law. It was law in so far as they gave that 
term meaning. They had no conception of the Roman idea of law as 
the will of the community, nor the Christian idea of the will of God. 
Custom was handed down from time immemorial, sanctioned 
perhaps in the dim past by the gods, essentially inflexible, immutable. 
An all-powerful authority to enforce it was unnecessary. It carried 
its own sense of obligation as the tested experience of past generations 
sanctified by the mists of antiquity. The codes drawn up in the 
impact with the Romans were issued as lists of customs. They were 
promulgated and did not receive the force of law until the people 
recognized them. There was no suggestion that the rulers were 
attempting to make law. Law-making power did not pertain to man; 
the rules which bound him were ready to hand rigidly encased in 
well-known customs recognized by all. Recognition was an essential 
clement in law. Throughout the Middle Ages no ruler dared 
arbitrarily enforce his command; all orders had to come in the 
semblance of a fresh enunciation of custom which would not be 
considered binding until the people recognized their potency. 

Aquinas was influenced in his views on the nature of the state 
and property by his study of Aristotle. For the first time in the 
Middle Ages the influence of the Greeks can be seen. Until then 
the medievalists seem to have been totally ignorant of Greek culture 
and thought save through garbled versions derived from the early 
fathers of the church. Aquinas as the son of a Neapolitan noble of 
royal blood became acquainted with the Arabic translations of 
Aristotle’s works which were well known at the neighbouring court 
of Frederick II in Sicily, a brilliant intellectual centre during his 
youth. Aristotle’s works made a great impression on his mind. 
Aquinas commented on them extensively. Through this Commentary^ 
twice reinterpreted though they were, Aristotle’s ideas penetrated 
again into the western world. 

To Aquinas the problem of obedience so manifest a difficulty in 
monastic life involved the whole question of the nature of law, its 
validity and its pow^r to induce obedience. He began his dissertation 
with an acute analysis of the nature of law. He conceived of the 
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universe as a building not yet finished whose plan was worked out in 
the mind of the divine architect God. As an architect planned his 
work, shaping it into form by certain rules, so God held the con- 
ception of the universe in his mind, shaped and formed by a system 
of eternal law. This eternal law continually manifested itself in the 
universe as it evolved towards the perfection set it by God; but in its 
entirety the eternal law remained within the mind of God and was 
ultimately incomprehensible to the finite mind of man. Yet, that 
man might follow out the divine will of God and be knit into the 
pattern of creation, he had been given the faculty to recognize the 
eternal law, glimpses of which were vouchsafed to him. Natural 
law was written in his heart to guide him through the agency of his 
reason to recognize and obey the greater law. I'his inward knowledge 
of what did or did not accord with eternal law formed the norm by 
which man judged what he ought or ought not to do. His reason 
helped him to rationalize this innate knowledge of good and evil into 
certain general principles. These general principles formed the body 
of natural law. They were the light by which man was led to fulfil 
the divine plan in accordance with the eternal law. 

The next step in Aquinas’ argument brought him to the funda- 
mental problem of political obligation. Eternal law was hidden in 
the mind of God; natural law was hidden in the consciences of men; 
what relation did the chaotic mass of rules and regulation, customs 
and commands, which formed the actual fabric of the governmental 
machines, bear to these two closely linked systems? Why should a 
man obey the various orders given him by a so-called superior? 
Were there any superiors who had this right to command obedience? 
How was an individual to know that the detailed commands issued 
to him were in strict accord with the divine plan? These were the 
difficulties present in Aquinas’ mind which he strove to answer in his 
disquisition on human laws. These were the questions agitating the 
minds of practical churchmen who were eager to maintain discipline 
over monks and priests. Unless their orders were recognized as 
binding in some sense the difficulty of enforcing them would be 
almost insurmountable, as the measure of force requisite for such a 
task was not forthcoming in the Middle Ages with its loose system of 
administration and its lack of police and military organization. A 
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sense of moral obligation was an essential factor in the maintenance 
of discipline in the church. 

Aquinas sought to develop the sense of obligation by linking up 
human law with the eternal and natural laws in an intimate and 
elaborate system. He asserted that man could never make laws; all he 
could do was to recognize that any command was in accordance with 
the principles of natural law already known to him, and the moment 
he perceived this he was bound to obey the command. For he was 
bound by his very nature to fulfil the eternal plan of God outside 
which nothing could exist; this plan was partially known to him 
through natural law; human law was merely a recognition in concrete 
particular terms of this law already planted in his heart by God. Man 
did not create his obligation to obey, it was an innate part of his being. 
Aquinas insisted that when human law and natural law were in accord 
the obligation to obey was not created: it was merely defined. No 
human authority could ever draw up a law inconsistent with natural 
law. If a human authority promulgated such a law then that authority 
had no right to insist on obedience; and the individual could disobey 
with moral impunity. Any enforcement of such a law would be an 
act of tyranny utterly unjustifiable by any law worthy of the name. 
The Teutonic custom of regarding the validity of law as dependent 
on recognition and consent was transmuted by Aquinas into a part of 
a philosophic system comprehending the whole universe. Human 
law must be in accordance with natural law which might be regarded 
as the general principles lying behind accepted customs; it must be 
rational in that it must be linked up with the general scheme of life; 
it must be possible as the obligation to obey implied the ability to do 
so; it must be, above all, acceptable to the individual conscience which 
was the final judge of its validity in accordance with the principles of 
natural law. Political obedience was linked up into a general system of 
moral obligation of the most stringent order. 

Over and above human law, Aquinas believed there was a fourth 
type of law which consisted of direct revelation of God's purpose to 
man without the intermediary of his knowledge of natural law. This 
was called divine law and consisted of the bible and any direct visions 
to saints. 

By natural, human and divine law, man was made to participate in 
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the general plan of the universe; this participation involved the grave 
responsibility of obedience to all these forms of law once tested by the 
individual conscience. 

Political obligation in Aquinas’ scheme as with the rest of the 
schoolmen rested upon a sense of moral responsibility which was 
essentially infoimcd by theology. ’Fhe validity of his argument de- 
pended on the acceptance of his first premise that the world was 
created and sustained by God whose laws upheld the whole universe. 
In an age of faith no argument could have been more impelling: for 
centuries none dared reject the authority of human law without im- 
pinging upon the majesty of the Deity; nor question the creed of the 
church without being accused of disparaging human laws. Aquinas 
gathered together in a coherent whole the disjointed statements on law 
with which he and his contemporaries were familiar through their 
knowledge of Roman law^ as it w-as incorporated in the canon law of 
the church or taught in its original form in the law schools. He con- 
structed a philosophy from the fragmentary — often inconsistent 
remarks of the early Christian fathers. In the realm of law Aquinas 
had achieved a synthesis of cogent simplicity. 

On the subject of property Aquinas had little to say that was not 
already accepted commonplaces in the church. The medieval school- 
men repeated with slight variations and with only one important 
change of emphasis the views on property already enunciated by St. 
Augustine and the earlier Christians. The significance of the school- 
men’s attitude to property lay in the fact that by the thirteenth 
century the ecclesiastics held a considerable proportion of the pro- 
perty of Europe; the views of such great landowners w^ere necessarily 
important and could not be lightly ignored. I’hey reiterated that 
property in general was a gift from God to man. In consideration of 
its origin it must be used with a sense of responsibility towards the 
giver. 'Fhere was no conception parallel to the Romans that the right 
to private property was absolute. But the schoolmen felt that this w^as 
an insufficient justification of their holding so much property in con- 
tradiction to the accepted belief that the man of God must ignore the 
vanities of this world. They revived the suggestion made by St. 
Augustine that only the righteous were worthy to distribute the 
wealth of the common stock. Since property was a responsibility 
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given to man by God, what better trustees could there be for the 
fruits of the world than the religious? By a clever application of the 
general statement made by St. Augustine the schoolmen justified 
their wealth, and reconciled their accumulation of property with the 
monastic vow of poverty. They were implying that only the church 
ultimately had a right to distribtite property. Only through the hands 
of the ecclesiastics could the common stock of goods be properly 
administered; only they were the appropriate trustees of the gift of 
God to man. This was the significant implication in the medieval 
schoolmen’s statements. It accorded well with their belief in the 
domination of the spiritual power. 

Aquinas accepted these views with a further illustration of their 
significance. He asserted with his fellow schoolmen that no man 
should have more than sufficient to fulfil his need. As they, so he did 
not define a man’s need. But he added should one man be in need, 
another could take of the abundance of a third and assuage the need 
of the first without having abrogated any right of the third party. 
Aquinas was extending the theory that all property existed for the 
benefit of the community as a whole in a way which might alarm any 
holder of much property. Aquinas’ views on this point were not 
general. The legends surrounding St. Francis of Assisi’s memory in- 
dicate that the practice of such principles created a stir and sometimes 
drew down the wrath of the ecclesiastical authorities on the saint’s 
generosity. It was too much of a criticism of the rest of the 
ecclesiastics to be encouraged. 

Aquinas repeated Aristotle’s dictum that usury was a barren form 
of money-making, and as such was unnatural and hence unjustifiable. 
It was against God’s will that men should make money for the sake of 
making it with no other end in view than the enriching of themselves 
at the expense of their fellows. The church in its role of guardian of 
the poor must fulfil their needs from the common stock by charity, 
and see to it that the poor were not fleeced of their few necessities by 
the trader out for personal profit. Thus the great philosopher of the 
church reinforced Aristotle’s condemnation of usury with Christian 
ethics. 

Contemporary modes of borrowing justified Aquinas’ censure. 
The term usury was applied to all money loaned out for interest. It 
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embraced indiscriminately money lent as today to encourage enter- 
prise, and the universally condemned system prevalent in the Middle 
Ages of small amounts lent to those who had fallen on hard times who 
in most cases would not be able to repay their loans. The interest 
charged in such cases was exorbitant, as the lender knew how small 
his chances were of repayment. The borrower living thus on his 
capital eventually found himself ruined and in the hands of his credi- 
tors. He had sold himself into subservience. Aquinas seized on 
Aristotle’s vigorous condemnation of usury to strengthen his own 
objection to a pernicious system. His repetition of Aristotle’s ideas 
on usury became incorporated into the medieval church’s conception 
of property and reinforced its insistence that property was a trust not 
lightly to be thrown aside in the scramble for personal wealth. This 
conception of usury had little effect on the large-scale trading activi- 
ties of the medieval period. Its influence was felt on a narrower scale. 
The church used it as a justification to warrant her interference in 
cases where small men were crippled by the exorbitant demands of 
interest from wealthier men. The church acted as the protector of 
the small man. Again the church was regarding herself as the 
legitimate distributor of the wealth of the world. 

The enforcement of discipline raised the more general question of 
the authority and extent of the courts where this discipline was put 
into execution. This problem was common to the monasteries as to 
the whole ecclesiastical organization. It was another aspect of the 
difficulty of assigning to property its proper place in society. For 
within these courts the administration of discipline involved the 
deprivation of property from the offender through fines or other 
penalties. The right of the church to interfere with property was 
much in question. The powers of her courts and their relation to the 
other courts of law were the basis of the great controversy of the 
Middle Ages: the conflict between the empire and the papacy. 

It was comparatively simple to assert that the church should have 
complete control over the actions of her immediate servants; that all 
clerics were under the law of the church and had bound themselves 
in their initiation vows to obey its authority; that therefore the church 
had every right to censure and penalize recalcitrant ecclesiastics. It 
was not so easy to determine the type of punishment which the church 
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had the right to exercise. It was supremely difficult and almost im- 
possible to decide how far the church ought to exercise discipline 
over the much larger number of laymen, who as members of the 
church came under its authority in some very real yet undefined 
sense. 

The actual position of the church courts in the medieval system of 
organization obscured these problems. In the early barbaric period 
when the Roman empire gradually disintegrated before the onslaught 
of the new settlers, the courts held by the bishops and such loose 
administration as existed were bound together entirely by the efforts 
of the church. Whenever any barbarian ruler sought to emulate the 
Roman ideal, he immediately turned to the church in order to cajole 
or capture by force this organization which was the best and most 
efficient known to the time. From the reign of Charlemagne 
onwards throughout the Middle Ages every ruler intent on better 
organization of his domain sought to establish an intimate relation 
with the head of the church, thereby hoping to obtain control over 
the ecclesiastical courts which honeycombed his dominions, and not 
only were centres of purely ecclesiastical discipline, but were often 
the only places where any kind of justice was administered. By the 
eleventh century in many countries in Europe the church courts 
administered justice to ecclesiastics and laymen alike; it was clearly 
recognized that all cases concerned with marriage, legitimacy and 
wills, together with the important subject of the validity of oaths 
which had far-reaching political effects in a feudal society bound 
together by oaths of fealty, were subjects exclusively under ecclesiasti- 
cal control. No wonder then that the Capets of France and the Saxon 
house of Germany realized in consolidating their kingdoms that the 
appointments of bishops who were supreme in these courts was the 
key to controlling a large area of law and order. 

The competition between church and state was in abeyance whilst 
law and order were only semi -established in the Dark Ages. So long 
as the peoples of Europe were faced with constant danger from inva- 
sions in the centuries preceeding the eleventh century, so long no one 
had the time or energy to inquire whether a bishop of a district was 
trying cases which lay purely within ecclesiastical law or were purely 
civil and dealing with secular matters. Moreover, the law itself was 
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not clearly divided into two groups. It was uncodified and becoming 
increasingly confused. The inhabitants of a district were content to 
know that somewhere, amidst the uncertainty and insecurity of the 
times, they could obtain a measure of justice. They were not con- 
cerned in such troublous times with the exact nature of the authority 
presiding over the court, or the law administered therein. 

The progress of law and order begun in the eleventh century and 
rapidly pressed forward in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries made 
the clash between church and state inevitable. The gradual stabili- 
zing of conditions in the eleventh, the codification of canon law in the 
twelfth, the great development of civil case law in the thirteenth cen- 
turies, brought the anomalous position of the mixed courts of law 
increasingly into question. Wherever the secular power was estab- 
lishing order, friction was bound to arise over these courts whose 
authority was so undefined that it seemed in a fair way to be limitless. 
First in France and then in Germany the secular power came into 
sharp collision with the church over this rivalry for control of the 
administration of law throughout identical areas. Both powers had 
precedent on their side for claims to administer the same districts in 
a slovenly and careless fashion. If administration was to be efficient 
it was essential that either the church or the state must control all the 
courts of law within the administrative areas. It was impossible for 
the two authorities to exist side by side without much confusion; laws 
were being codified on all sides during the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. It was the period for the removal of confusions. The 
struggle between the establishment of a purely ecclesiastical system or 
a purely secular, between a theocracy and the state, dominated the 
Middle Ages. The state after centuries of effort finally emerged 
triumphant, but the church had a temporary success. 

The investiture controversy in which the kings of Europe repeat- 
edly attempted to obtain control over the appointments of the bishops 
of the ecclesiastical courts was part of this general problem of de- 
limiting the spheres of the spiritual and temporal powers. A specific 
aspect of this was the position of the pope in relation to the other 
monarchs of Europe; whether he as representative of the spiritual 
power was above all princes; or whether the princes could claim that 
he as a mere bishop was under the control of whatever secular prince 
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was giving him support against the encroachments of the Italian 
feudal magnates. 

The theoretical issues arising from this situation were fundamental. 
The medieval schoolmen were concerned to extricate the spiritual 
power from any secular hindrances and establish its authority on a 
basis impregnable to their contemporaries. They were forced to 
develop some conception of the nature of the church and the part it 
was called upon to play in the social structure. They could not neglect 
to define the nature of their rival the state, and to determine the 
subordinate functions they relegated to it. Whenever the controversy 
waxed furious the authority of the state was most decried and the 
supremacy of the church most exalted. Despite the incidents of con- 
troversy, throughout the period of constructive thought over these 
issues there can be seen certain stable conceptions of the nature of the 
church and its relation to the state. In this attempt to disentangle 
these closely interwoven authorities the schoolmen postulated a con- 
ception of a European state based on international law and an 
international system of justice arising from their own claims to 
absolute supremacy. 

The inefficacy of purely ecclesiastical discipline over churchmen 
and laymen alike in the thirteenth century made the schoolmen realize 
that force of some sort was necessary in the machinery of government. 
When a clerk was tried in the ecclesiastical courts for a crime against 
the community rather than the church, such as stealing, the church 
courts had the power to punish by ecclesiastical penalties; but surely 
a crime which injured the community at large ought to be penalized 
by civil as well as spiritual disabilities? Surely the criminal ought to 
be punished by the state as well as the church; and the case to be 
taken over into the secular courts? But the church whilst wishing to 
obtain the help of the state to make its sentence effective against the 
criminal, was not willing to allow its clerk (whose position was pri- 
vileged by being in the sacred orders of holy church) to be abandoned 
without protection to the state which was nothing but a body of 
worldly men ignorant of God’s holy will. Similarly when a layman 
had offended against the law of the church and was judged in the 
church courts, would ecclesiastical penalties be sufficient to make the 
sinner feel his guilt; surely the spiritual censure should be accom- 
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panied by some material deprivation which would bring home to the 
sinner the weight of his offence? But had the church who claimed to 
wield only the power of the spiritual sword, to persuade by eloquence, 
and to penalize by deprivation of heavenly joys, the right to inflict 
these material penalties; would it not be more dignified to leave these 
lower penalties to a subordinate, to relegate to the state the unpleasant 
duty of executing the sentences declared in the ecclesiastical courts? 
In theorizing on this situation which was a matter of daily occurrence, 
the schoolmen declared that the church was given authority by God 
to promote true religion in the world. The promotion of true religion 
involved the suppression of evil-doers. Spiritual penalties were not 
sufficient to bend these evil-doers to the law of God, so God had 
ordained that the state should exist in order to force men to do the 
will of the church. The stale then was essentially subordinate to the 
church and was merely instrumental to its will. The church on 
the other hand was the depository on earth of the law of God; she was 
God’s trustee for carrying out this great design. To her head, the 
pope, belonged all power and authority over men. The pope was 
Christ’s vicar upon earth holding the keys of heaven. He could 
excommunicate recalcitrant men whether princes or subjects who 
offended against the church’s laws which were the replica of God’s 
law; in excommunication he could jeopardize their chances of eternal 
salvation. 

By linking up human law so intimately with eternal law, the school- 
men brought the whole legal systems of earthly governments into line 
with the eternal plan; and in so doing made the decisions in the 
ecclesiastical courts matters of eternal moment. In this scheme all 
secular princes as servants of mother church were in equal subordi- 
nation to the pope. Christendom was conceived as a unity, as the 
mystical body of Christ whose members were bound together by one 
law of God, by one system of justice administered by the church, 
aided by the secular princes. 

The best form of government for this state comprising the whole 
of the then known world seemed to the schoolmen to be a hierarchy 
patterned on the heavenly hierarchy of angels. The higher the posi- 
tion in this system the nearer to God and the greater the authority 
possessed. The pope on earth was supreme, then came his servants 
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the emperor and the princes (both spiritual and temporal), then the 
various lesser princes ranged in accordance with the ranks of birth 
already determined by the feudal rules, each possessing a lessening 
extent of authority over his inferior whilst maintaining his own duty 
of obedience to his superior; until finally came the serf whose only 
function was obedience. The whole of society was rigidly divided 
into a caste system based on a series of duties and rights which were 
the outcome of feudal ideas informed by Christian theology, 

Aquinas alone of all the schoolmen maintained that the state had a 
basis of its own apart from the church. Influenced by his study of 
Aristotle he considered that the state w^as not merely the shadow of 
the church. He saw in the state a body created to help the church not 
by blindly following out its commands, but by establishing peace as 
a necessary preliminary to the pursuit of salvation. A minimum of 
law and order was essential before men could concentrate on eternal 
life. This minimum must be established by the state; in the perform- 
ance of this function the state, he asserted, was independent of the 
church. The chief function of the state to Aquinas was a negative 
one: it released men from the cares of a hand-to-mouth existence in 
order to give them leisure for contemplation of higher things. In a 
very narrow sphere the state was master of its own actions. 

By the thirteenth century the medieval synthesis amongst the 
schoolmen had attained its final development. In the works of 
Aquinas; in the letters of protesting popes to erring and self- 
opinionated emperors and princes; in the law-books of careful 
canon-lawyers who from the twelfth century onwards were occupied 
with the task of codifying the chaotic mass of ecclesiastical law; in 
these and other contemporary literature can be seen the firm con- 
viction that God pervaded and dominated the life of man; that the 
soul was as superior to the body as the sun to the moon; that the 
church as the guardian of God's law was supreme in authority over 
all men and must bring them eventually to eternal salvation. Christen- 
dom was a mighty and vital living society, was Indeed the only society, 
comprehending within itself in the person of the church all that was 
necessary to the welfare of man's soul and body. ‘All things come 
from God, and to God must return.’ 
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THE SECULAR REACTION 

T he beginning of the fourteenth century was marked by a violent 
reaction against the church’s claims to omnipotence. Many 
men were eager to check the extravagant claims to absolute 
sovereignty made by the papacy on its own behalf. They concen- 
trated on developing a rival concept of society which was essentially 
secular. The controversy between church and state had entered upon 
a new phase. The state and not the church focused all attention. So 
urgent were the circumstances, so energetic the minds engaged on the 
problems, that in a short forty years the secular apologists formulated 
an elaborate concept of the state in which its former dependence on 
the church was totally abolished. Many causes contributed to this 
growth of anti-clerical feeling and its corollary, the exaltation of the 
secular power. 

The glaring contrast between the ideals of the church and its actual 
condition brought it into bad repute everywhere. This continual 
source of irritation and criticism fostered contempt of the church from 
the thirteenth century onwards. The church sworn to poverty was 
nevertheless in possession of great wealth. The ecclesiastics main- 
tained that this property was used for the benefit of the poor. In 
point of fact, as was well known, it was mainly used for the benefit of 
the clergy themselves, who were continually accused of being grasping 
and selfish. The charge of simony was universal; it applied to holders 
of all offices, high or low. Dubois writing at the beginning of the 
fourteenth century cited with condemnation the custom in Bourgogne 
of the sons of noblemen becoming monks in order to obtain the 
revenues of priories which were a great source of wealth. The many 
attacks against the wealth of the clergy repeatedly formulated in the 
English Parliament in the fourteenth century were indicative of the 
attitude of the English. The support Philip IV received throughout 
France in his brutal attack on the Templars was similarly indicative. 
All agreed that the clerical misuse of wealth forfeited the claims of the 
church to be the best guardian on earth of its common fruits. 
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The inability of the ecclesiastical authorities to maintain a high 
standard in the personal lives of the clergy made matters worse. Envy 
of the Church’s wealth and a very real disgust at the hypocrisy of the 
clergy and their lax observance of their ideals combined to give the 
attack on the clergy a certain bitterness and an air of righteous indig- 
nation. Many of the writers of this period grieved at such a falling 
away, and almost always suggested the deprivation of the clergy of 
their property and its better distribution amongst the laity. If the 
church was failing, who should succeed to this task of guardian of 
property and the regulation amongst men of all questions touching 
the mundane affairs of this life? 

The rulers and supporters of the secular state at the beginning of 
the fourteenth century felt this was their particular function and a 
task with which they were specially competent to deal. The emperors 
had always been hampered in their opposition to the papacy by the 
sprawling extent of their dominions. The emperors w^erc neither 
German kings nor Italian potentates but had tried to combine both in 
their single persons. The popes had thus been at an advantage 
throughout their struggle with them. But the death of Frederick II 
put an end to this superiority. The papacy was weakened by its 
struggle with the emperors, whilst the length of the struggle had 
given the new kings of Europe much needed time to proceed with the 
consolidation of their kingdoms unhampered by either papal or 
imperial interference. 

When the pope by a change of circumstance found himself in op- 
position to the French king he was face to face with a ruler whose 
power was not to be despised. The royal authority had momentarily 
been extended unchecked throughout the compact kingdom of France 
and the king chafed resentfully at the presence of a jurisdiction in his 
kingdom which prevented the final establishment of his absolute 
sovereignty. Philip IV was the strongest king in Europe. His lawyers 
were tightening up the legal system of France. Imbued with Roman 
legal theory they looked upon the king as the supreme lawgiver in his 
kingdom. At such a moment Boniface VIII arrogantly promulgated 
against the French king bulls which repeated in exaggerated terms all 
the claims to supremacy which the popes had made against their 
weaker rivals, the emperors. The pope declared that the clergy were 
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not to pay taxes to the state, nor had princes the right to tax the clergy; 
that the pope as supreme ruler on earth had the law hidden in his 
heart and that all princes and kings were subservient to him and only 
held their office at his discretion. The pope was claiming for the 
clergy absolute immunity from taxation and all processes of law. He 
reiterated the schoolmen’s theory that the church was entirely inde- 
pendent, and further, with greater emphasis, was superior to the 
state. Such a claim made at such a time was bound to raise a storm 
of opposition. The royal jurisdiction and authority was attacked at 
its very foundation. 

France was not alone in her protests. The position of Henry III of 
England during the thirteenth century had left little doubt in the 
minds of the English as to what meaning the pope attached to these 
claims. During that period the pope had reduced the English king to 
a position of subservience, and had involved him in disputes with his 
barons. The pope had looked upon the English church as a source of 
revenue and its best benefices as fit rewards for his favourites. The 
church in England with its revenues and its courts of law must be 
under papal control and brook no interference from royal authority 
however much English lawyers were anxious to extend royal jurisdic- 
tion until the king alone presided over the juristic system of the 
country. The old conflict over jurisdiction was revived more bitterly 
between the new and strongly constructed kingdoms of France and 
England and the decaying fabric of the church. 

The rise of strong kingdoms and a chance redistribution of political 
power in Italy precipitated the struggle between church and state 
into a new phase. Hitherto the papacy had been opposed by a rival 
whose claims to power extended even further back than its own. The 
position of emperor in relation to the early Christian church was an 
integral part of Christian thought, woven into the very fabric of 
Christian political speculation. The office of emperor had existed 
indeed before that of pope. The apologists of the emperor were in a 
strong position traditionally in their refusal to acknowledge papal 
supremacy. The empire was based on as firm foundation theoreti- 
cally as the papacy. At the height of the empire-papacy controversy 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries the imperialists relied in their 
arguments on the theory of the two swords. They maintained a clear 
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distinction existed between spiritual and temporal matters, and that 
the emperor in his visible empire had complete and independent 
control over temporal matters. They denied that the spiritual power 
had any right to interfere in temporal matters; they further invested 
the emperor with absolute powers taken wholesale from the Roman 
tradition of imperial sovereignty. Pope and emperor were claiming 
identical powers over the same type of body politic. The struggle 
between them was an almost personal rivalry for the same post. 

The death of Frederick II in 1250 closed the long struggle between 
the two outstanding protagonists in this essentially medieval conflict; 
it changed its entire character. The papacy ceased from that time to 
be primarily concerned with the attitude of the German emperor. 
The death of Frederick II had effectively removed imperial influence 
from the pope’s near neighbour, the kingdom of Naples. An Angevin 
prince was established there instead. The pope immediately became 
vitally interested in French rather than German politics. He had as 
his opponent a king of a single strong kingdom, not the emperor of a 
universal but scattered empire. The advocates of the secular power 
in the conflict between Boniface VIII and Philip IV had to justify the 
position and authority of a king of a single kingdom with no particular 
tradition to uphold him in his place. What was said of one king was 
true of any other. There were many kings in Europe. The arguments 
which justified Philip IV against the pope were valid on behalf of any 
secular kingdom against the spiritual power. The secular apologists 
were faced with the possibility of complete political disintegration in 
Europe if they upheld the rights of the secular state as such, unless 
they followed the traditional arguments and elevated their kings to 
the position of an emperor. They could avoid in this way alone the 
advocacy of a disunited Europe composed of sovereign independent 
kingdoms recognizing no authority superior to their own. The latter 
conception was one of chaos to the medieval mind. Most of the apolo- 
gists of the secular state rejected it and clung tenaciously for another 
two centuries to the ideal of a European state. The failure of the 
conciliar movement gave the final blow to this hope; political thinkers 
perforce had to abandon their ideal of internationalism. Meanwhile, 
the exigencies of the situation at the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury forced the secular apologists to withdraw in their arguments to 
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some extent from the traditional position of the imperial authority. 
No king could boldly claim imperial power whilst still unelected to 
the empire without causing friction with the actual holder of that 
office. The apologists of the kingdoms were forced to seek other 
arguments apart from imperial tradition to justify the new situation 
which had arisen. The nature of the controversy had changed with 
the change in the protagonists. The struggle developed from a rivalry 
between two persons for supreme control over the one organization, 
Christendom, into a conflict between the papacy increasingly regarded 
as an Italian or French power, and the separate organizations of 
newly arisen kingdoms. The secular state, forced to emerge from the 
protection of the imperial tradition, was analysed afresh on a basis of 
its own disconnected with Christian theology. 

Belief in the necessity for a universal church was further sapped by 
suspicions of another kind engendered by the growing hatred of the 
increasing wealth of the church. Many writers of the time held the 
church responsible for the continual warfare which distracted king- 
doms and city-states alike. They asserted that the church’s greed for 
power and added wealth led her to interfere in the internal aflFairs of 
secular states to the increasing detriment of the peace of Europe. The 
maintenance of universal peace, they reiterated, was the main justifi- 
cation of such extensive power as was claimed by the head of 
Christendom. Of what use was the church if instead of peace it stimu- 
lated war? The source of this friction, they maintained, was the vast 
property of the ecclesiastics, diverting them from their spiritual and 
elevating functions to concentrate on the extension and preservation 
of their w^orldly properties. Once strip the church of her possessions 
and peace in Europe might eventually be established on firm founda- 
tions. The increasing conflict in Europe especially between the 
Italian city-states made the necessity for peace ever greater. Tran- 
quilitaSy the end suggested by Aquinas for the state as a means to 
achieving the highest life of spiritual contemplation, loomed ever 
larger in the eyes of such men as Dante, Dubois and Marsilius of 
Padua. It seemed the supreme necessity and the primary goal of any 
effective organization. But tranquilitas could not be obtained so long 
as the arch-disturber, the church, revelled in irresponsible possession 
of vast wealth. The church was regarded as the destroyer not the 
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promoter of peace. Distrust of the church and disappointment in its 
failure to maintain peace discredited the ideals with which it had so 
long dominated society. A new end was conceived as the most 
desirable for social effort; peace not salvation was to be the goal of 
human organization. 

The intellectual development of the late thirteenth and early four- 
teenth centuries drove men still further away from the theological 
concepts of the medieval schoolmen. The study of Roman law con- 
tinued unabated; but its position of pre-eminence was challenged in 
Paris, Bologna and Padua by new subjects. The recovery of Greek 
thought through the medium of Arabic translation did much to 
divorce scholars from their previous pre-occupation with theology. 
New unexplored realms of speculation opened up to the medieval 
thinkers hitherto confined to interpret life in terms of theology alone. 
Philosophy, ethics, politics, medicine, were all treated by the Greeks 
as interesting in themselves, and were not studied with the ulterior 
motive of conforming them eventually to a set pattern. The school 
of Paris quickly accepted an important distinction made between 
philosophy and theology. The pursuit of truth and the thirst for 
righteousness were no longer automatically regarded as identical. 
Truth and God were not synonyms. 

The release in intellectual life from the cramping bonds of theologi- 
cal doctrines was further promoted by the spread of intellectual 
scepticism. The original impetus came from the Sicilian court of 
Frederick II. Normans, Arabs, Mohammedans, Christians, atheists, 
men of every race and religion had gathered there in the first half 
of the thirteenth century to discuss and dispute with complete free- 
dom on theology, philosophy, art, medicine and other sciences, any- 
thing in fact which their varied experiences dictated as worthy of 
intellectual exchange. The familiarity of the Arab members with 
Greek thought introduced in a stimulating form the critcrions of 
value of an ancient civilization. An atmosphere of critical inquiry 
towards their own modes of life and thought was engendered amongst 
the westerners. It did not melt away with the death of Frederick; but 
flowed upwards from the south; penetrated the north Italian univer- 
sities; passed onwards to Paris where it settled and imbued new 
students with a desire to question the fundamentals of their faith in a 
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way distressing to the ecclesiastical authorities in command of the 
pedagogic staff. 

Chief amongst the group who approached knowledge by inquiry 
rather than by faith was Sigier of Brabant, a contemporary of Roger 
Bacon and Aquinas. Aquinas kept to the old approach to knowledge 
whilst adopting the subject matter newly presented to him. He was 
pre-eminently a theologian. But Sigier and Bacon broke away and 
became complete sceptics in their attitude, believing in the desirability 
and necessity of trusting to experiment rather than accepted formulae 
as the starting point of the quest for knowledge. Both men were 
experimenters in technique, the one in philosophy and logic, the 
other in physics and other scientific subjects. Scepticism was almost 
their faith. 

Sigier was the accepted leader of the sceptical revolters. Pierre 
Dubois came to Paris as a student to study law at the height of Sigier’s 
fame when too Aquinas the great authority on law was still there. 
Later Marsilius came to the University of Paris to study medicine 
and physics, the subjects of Baconian interest. He was drawn into the 
circle of sceptics where John of Jandun was also making a name for 
himself. Dante, though it is doubtful whether he ever came to Paris, 
studied at Bologna where Aquinas’s work on Aristotle was made 
known to the public at the end of the thirteenth century. Dante 
showed an intimate acquaintance with this. His acceptance of the 
division between philosophy and theology revealed his acquaintance 
with the Paris courses of study; his sympathy with the sceptics was 
apparent in his placing Sigier in Paradise as the fourth representative 
of philosophy in company with the great churchmen Aquinas, Bona- 
ventura and Bernard. 

The growth of scepticism, the rejection of the schoolmen’s methods 
of thought and their very premises, the recovery of Greek conceptions 
however mauled by translation, came at the very moment when the 
position of the secular state demanded a justification of its action on 
non-theological grounds. Philip IV was opposing the divine authority 
of the pope with the mundane kingdom of France; let the mundane 
kingdom of France be justified on mundane pagan grounds. The 
growing disgust with the church strengthened this attitude. But the 
time was not quite ripe for such a complete break with contemporary 
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religious assumptions. Only Marsilius of Padua dared be so bold as 
to defend the secular state on blatantly mundane grounds. 

Dante’s De Monarchia, though written a few years later than 
Dubois’ Recovery of the Holy Land^ belongs by its attitude and con- 
tent to the end of the imperial-papal controversy rather than to the 
new type of opposition to the pope on purely secular grounds. Its 
treatment therefore should come before Dubois’ work. It is a 
complex production containing elements of both the old and new 
phases of the conflicts with the church. It belongs as much to the 
imperialists of the thirteenth century as to the secularists of the 
fourteenth. 

Dante’s main concern was to discover how to achieve unity and 
peace for the distracted city-states of North Italy. His immediate 
problem was somewhat similar to Aristotle’s by whom he was greatly 
influenced. The Italian city-states resembled the Greek in their 
faction fights, artistic interests and arrogant independence. But 
Dante’s solution to their difficulties was conditioned by a very differ- 
ent environment from Aristotle’s. His political ideas were gleaned 
from the many systems of thought which had developed since the 
fourth century b.c. He produced a curious hybrid of Christian 
Roman and Greek conceptions resulting in the postulation of a world 
state to meet the peculiar needs of fourteenth-century Italy. 

Dante’s practical experience of Florentine politics prejudiced him 
against the church and coloured his political theory. His term of 
office as a member of the Signory, the supreme executive of the 
Florentine state, had been cut short by the fall of his party, the anti- 
clerical faction. Dante attributed this turn of fortune, his subsequent 
exile, and the continued intestinal faction fights of Florence, to papal 
interference. He had high hopes that papal influence would be 
exterminated when the emperor Henry VII invaded Italy in 1310. 
But the Florentines rejected imperial rule in favour of their own 
independence despite its manifold disadvantages. Dante was bitterly 
disappointed. His chagrin increased when the papacy moved to 
Avignon and lost its Italian setting under the shadow of the French 
monarchy. The folly of the Florentines in refusing their opportunity 
to get rid of papal control, the fear of further laceration of Italian 
pride by a French pope, urged Dante to violent protests. He wrote 
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his De Monarchia Bbout i^io-i^ to show the need and to urge the 
acceptance of a single monarchy for all Europe. He was determined 
to strip the pope of all temporal power and petty states of their right to 
independence which were alike detrimental to the peace and prosperity 
of his beloved city. 

The starting point of Dante’s political thought is found in his 
general philosophy. He repeated Aristotle’s definition of the nature 
of man. Man was a sociable being. He was not, as the schoolmen held, 
an isolated individual primarily concerned with his own salvation for 
which he was dependent on God alone. ‘No man was able to obtain 
felicity by himself without the aid of many, inasmuch as he needs 
many things which no one is able to provide alone.’ This material 
sociability was further strengthened by the necessity of (^o-operation 
amongst mankind in order to fulfil their common destiny. Dante 
asserted that the goal of all human civilization was the realization of 
the whole potentiality of human intellect (whatever that might mean). 
I'he ‘felicity’ for which men worked together was defined as ‘the 
virtuous exercise of our rational faculties in the active and (so far as 
may be on earth) in the contemplative life’. No individual or small 
group of men could achieve this end by themselves. The whole of 
mankind must move forward in a harmonious effort of sustained co- 
operation towards the complete realization of the whole potentiality 
of the human intellect. Defection of however few of the members 
prevented the fulfilment of the ideal. Dante concluded that all 
humanity belonged to one body politic over which a single authority 
should preside. The main function of this world state was peace. 
Only in quietude and security could men hope to pursue the develop- 
ment of their intellectual powers. Dante elaborated Aquinas’s sug- 
gestion of tranquilitas as the basis of the state into the main theme of 
his Dc Monarchia. He attempted to show the best means for its 
establishment. 

The best form of government for keeping in check the disastrous 
friction between states was a monarchy. Dante cited some of the 
hackneyed phrases from the empire-papacy controversy such as the 
rule of one man imitated the rule by God, whose essence was unity, in 
support of his choice. His more cogent and original reasons came 
from his belief that a universal monarch was in a peculiar position of 
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strength to enable him to override successfully the forces of dissension 
then disrupting European peace. 

The inherent selfishness of the petty sovereign condemned straight- 
way the small state itself. On Aristotelean grounds that state was bad 
in which the interests of a part were pursued before the welfare of the 
whole. The covetousness of the small ruler for greater possessions 
and power held a further danger. It made him always put his own 
ambitions first to the detriment of the liberty of his subjects and the 
peril of their ultimate welfare. Liberty was freedom to perform the 
will of God in order to attain the ultimate goal of humanity. But 
liberty could never flourish in a state in which the subjects were com- 
pelled to help their ruler in the achievement of his selfish ambitions 
to the neglect of their own prescribed end. Justice itself was contra- 
vened, for justice depended on liberty. Laws were ‘the image of 
natural justice ... and the observance of them is not only proved not 
to be slavery, but is plainly seen to be itself the highest liberty'. The 
welfare of the community, liberty, justice and the progress of civiliz- 
ation itself, was endangered by small states. Constant conflict between 
self-seeking rulers was the inevitable result. Peace and the attainment 
of the full potentiality of the human intellect were impossible under 
such conditions. 

The universal monarch on the contrary held the key to the solution 
of this difficult situation. Satiated with all power, he would be free of 
the vice of covetousness. Satiated in all his ambitions, he would be 
free to seek the welfare of the whole community. The natural kindli- 
ness of his disposition unhampered by the lust for power would make 
him the best executor of justice, which to operate effectively must be 
administered by one who loved the people for whom the laws were 
required. Only an impartial and benign monarch could be trusted to 
enunciate and execute just laws truly acceptable to mankind in 
accordance with their ultimate aim, the development of their intellect. 
Only a universal monarch could be impartial and benign; only he 
could rise above the selfishness of the petty ruler and be free within 
himself of the all-pervading desire of self-aggrandizement. Such a 
monarch with no personal ambitions to pursue would serve the 
interests of the whole community. Tt is clear that although the 
consul, or the king, be masters of the rest as regards the way^ yet as 
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regards the end they are servants; and the Monarch most of all, for he 
must assuredly be regarded as the servant of all.’ Under such a rule, 
freedom defined as the liberty to do right, would flourish; mankind 
would be free to pursue its ultimate end; the omnipotent monarch 
elevated above conflicting selfish interests would point the way to this 
goal and be in a position to enforce the law by which it might be 
achieved. Dante aware of the potency of law as a binding factor in a 
state envisaged a system of universal law recognized as binding on all 
men, as a necessity to the achievement of their final goal. He urged 
the acceptance of a supreme authority in the person of the universal 
monarch to enforce this law and override the wills of recalcitrant 
members in the interests of the peace of the world. By one law, by one 
monarch as its sole executor set up in the image of the divine 
monarchy justified by practical necessity, religious conviction, and 
the traditions of the Roman empire, Dante hoped to eradicate from 
Italy, nay from all Europe and the world, the devastating scourge of 
war. Peace would ensue; civilization would press on to complete 
realization of the whole potentiality of the human intellect. 

What of the papacy in the face of this universal monarchy? There 
was no room in secular politics for another power claiming the right 
to dictate to the monarch. Such dictation would destroy his authority 
and renew conflict. For various reasons Dante rejected the pope as 
suitable as the final arbiter in European politics. Chief amongst them 
was the conviction that the very nature of man itself gave to the 
spiritual power another function to perform entirely apart from the 
maintenance of peace. Dante returned to the theory of the separation 
of the powers. Man had a dual end in life which kept the temporal 
and spiritual spheres irrevocably separate. ‘Providence has set two 
ends before man to be aimed at by him: the blessedness of this life 
which consists in the exercise of his proper power and is represented 
by the Earthly Paradise; and the blessedness of eternal life, which 
consists in the fruition of the sight of God, to which his proper power 
cannot ascend unless assisted by the divine light. And this blessed- 
ness is given to be understood by the Celestial Paradise. Now to 
these two ends man must attain by different means, for to the first we 
attain by the teachings of Philosophy, provided we fallow them by 
acting in accordance with the mo^ and intellectual virtues; to the 
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second, by spiritual teachings which transcend human reason, pro- 
vided we follow them by acting according to the theological virtues --- 
to wit, faith, hope and charity. Now although these ends and means 
arc made plain to us, the one by human reason (which the philosophers 
have wholly brought to our knowledge), the other by the Holy Ghost 
(who hath revealed the truth that is beyond our nature, but yet need- 
ful to us, by means of the Prophets and sacred writers, and by Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, co-eternal with the Holy Ghost, and by his 
disciples), yet would human greed cast them behind were not man 
(like horses going astray in their brutishness) held in the way by bit 
and rein. Wherefore,’ concluded Dante, ‘man needed a twofold 
directive power, according to his twofold end ~ to wit, the Supreme 
Pontiff, to lead the human race, in accordance with the things revealed 
to eternal life; and the Emperor, to direct the human race to temporal 
felicity, in accordance with the teachings of Philosophy.’ Thus the 
two powers were completely separated by their diverse ends and 
functions; the division was based finally on the dual ends of man. 
Dante saw no need for the spiritual power to interfere in any of the 
affairs of the Earthly Paradise. Unlike the schoolmen he did not 
assume that morality was an off-shoot of theology; rather he accepted 
the division of the new school of Paris where ethics was classed with 
philosophy and could exist independently of religion. The moral 
rational state could exist, as Dante saw it, as entirely separate from 
religion and could pursue its own end independently of any inter- 
ference from the spiritual power. In the Purgatoria the four moral 
virtues appeared as maidens clad in imperial purple. The papacy as 
the head of the spiritual power was relegated to the dim recesses of 
the Celestial Paradise. 

Dante rejected the schoolmen’s assumption that man had a single 
end, and revived the conception of a dual end in which one goal was 
limited to this world and the other relegated to the next. In this way 
the temporal and spiritual powers could never clash; one functioned 
on earth the other in heaven. On earth man had but one end, the 
perfect development of his intellect. On earth there could be only 
one power. As the necessities of this life made it essential that peace 
must be the primary factor before any other development could take 
place, Dante insisted that the power which established peace should 
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be secular and temporal. Earthly peace was but a transitory condition 
though essential to the progress of civilization. The spiritual power 
dealt with eternal matters. It had nothing to do with a transitojy 
condition. Let it be relegated to the Celestial Paradise. The earthly 
paradise was no place for it. Only the universal monarch must preside 
there with no rival claimant to supremacy exercising a subversive 
influence. Dante had made an efltective breach in the theology of the 
schoolmen by denying their basic assumption that man had but one 
end in life. 

Pierre Dubois, a French lawyer, writing at the same time in defence 
of the action of Philip IV, went further than Dante and rejected the 
assumption to which Dante still clung that man was dominated in 
this life by the divine will, and was primarily concerned with the 
aflFairs of the spirit. Dubois had watched the controversy between 
pope and king with keen interest. He had written violent polemics in 
support of Philip IV’s action at every critical stage in the conflict. 
His works were essentially of practical import dealing with particular 
events. They give an insight into the attitude of the secular lawyers 
who were chiefly responsible for the consolidation of the secular state. 
It is still doubtful how influential Dubois’ works were at the time, 
but in perspective his attitude forms a link between the imperialists 
like Dante and the pure secularists, like Marsilius. Dubois still clung 
to an international ideal later seen only as a chimera in Marsilius* 
works. Dubois still felt the necessity for a church for which Marsilius 
could see no rational justification. 

Unlike Dante, Dubois was a pragmatist in his attitude to politics. 
Yet by a trick of circumstance his scheme for the reorganization of 
Europe was not carried out and his project remained among the group 
of unfulfilled dream states. His chief work, the De Recuperatione or 
On the Recovery of the Holy Land, sketched a reconstruction of 
Europe on original lines under the cloak of a crusade to recover 
Palestine. Dubois took many suggestions straight from the practical 
experiences of the fourth crusade. His book w^as almost an historical 
account of the Venetians’ effort at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century to capture the trade of the east for their own benefit under the 
pretence of a holy crusade. He wrote out his project about 1307 on 
the occasion when the imperial office was vacant and he hoped that 
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either the English, French or German candidate would take up the 
neglected ambitions of the Venetians. 

Dubois upheld the motives of this historical expedition as the ideal 
desirable for Europe as a state. The attainment of more wealth, 
specifically the wealth of the east, should be the supreme object of the 
body politic. Co-operation between the now divided European states 
was essential before this could be achieved. Europe must reconstruct 
itself into a strong united state before it could conquer the east. 
Peace between the European nations was the first necessity for the 
accomplishment of this aim. 

Two sources of unrest disturbed the peace of Europe: the constant 
conflicts between secular rulers, and the wealth of the church. Dubois 
suggested as a remedy for the lir.st that the liuropean princes and 
kings should meet in a council convened by the pope, where they 
w'ould agree to forswear w^ar between themselves during the crusade. 
This international council should enforce their voluntary agreement 
to maintain European peace by attaching penalties to its breaking. 
The property of the offenders should be taken from them and they 
themselves deported to the Holy Land and placed there in the fore- 
front of the battle. This would be more effective than excommunic- 
ation, which though a more serious punishment w^as felt by men to be 
a lighter blow than deprivation of property. But Dubois left vague 
the exact type of machinery for enforcing these sentences, and the 
composition of the court which should be competent to pass judgment 
on the offenders. He hinted that the French king would act as police- 
man. His own consciousness of the urgent necessity for peace seemed 
to blind him to the fact that others might have to be persuaded forcibly 
that peace was more essential than independence. He assumed that 
the reward of eastern wealth would be sufficient bait to induce petty 
sovereigns to forgo the satisfaction of attaining their personal am- 
bitions by private w ar. Dubois condemned the right of the European 
kings and princes arbitrarily to engage in war on the grounds of its 
pernicious effect on the w elfare of all Europe, defined specifically as its 
material prosperity. Dubois had travelled far from the schoolmen’s 
or even Dante’s vision of the aim of the international state. 

The wiping out of the second cause of dissension, the w ealth of the 
church, involved more drastic alterations in the European system. 
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Dubois entered energetically on the main part of his thesis, the 
deprivation of the church of her wealth and its redistribution for novel 
secular purposes in the reorganized state of Europe. He justified the 
deprivation on well-known grounds. Too much occupied with the 
care of their vast property, with seeking high office for further aggrand- 
izement, with entering on litigation on behalf of their possessions, the 
clergy neglected their proper function, the care of souls committed to 
their charge. Further, the insatiable lust for possessions inspired the 
clergy to go to any lengths to gratify it. 'J"his was a constant menace to 
European peace. Deprived of their wealth, the clergy would con- 
centrate on their proper function, the care of souls, to the benefit of 
Europe^s spiritual life. The European state would be free of the main 
cause of its unrest; it would be enriched by a vast wealth. Part of this 
would finance the crusade itself. The monasteries and nunneries 
were to be reserved to promote a great and original educational 
scheme. 

Dubois ascribed a new function for the church in his reformed 
European state. Superstitiously in dread of evil spirits, he did not 
wish to deprive the church of all its spiritual power. A strong 
efficacious church was needed in the conflict with the demon-infested 
east. But the chief function of the church was to educate both sexes 
throughout Europe, not to cast out demons in the east. Dubois did 
not mean the crusade to end w^ith the conquest of Palestine. This was 
but the beginning of a settlement in the east which should command 
the trade routes between Europe and the far east. 

The settlement of Palestine would necessitate secretaries for the 
new rulers, who had a knowledge of eastern languages. The Greek 
church would be a fine source from which to draw these linguists. 
The Greek and Latin churches must first be united, if this was to be 
accomplished. Dubois suggested that the union of the two great 
Christian churches should be brought about by sending emissaries to 
the orthodox church to persuade them to union. These emissaries 
should be taught in the new schools established in the monasteries 
and nunneries of Europe whose curricula must be adapted for this 
special end. Languages and medicine must be taught. The chief 
innovation, drawn from Plato, was the insistence that women must 
be equally well educated as men. They had a leading part to play in 
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the conversion of the east to western ideals. Dubois wished them to 
go out as prospective wives to the clergy of the orthodox church and 
as adopted daughters to noblemen settling in Palestine where they 
might marry the easterners and in both cases convert their husbands 
and children to western standards. The church must concentrate on 
education as its main new object with a view to helping forward the 
national prosperity of Europe which depended on the conquest and 
settlement of the east. The church was entirely subordinated to 
the state and only existed to serve its peculiar purpose, material 
ambition. Education in the international state would play as forma- 
tive a part as designated it by the Greeks. 

Dubois’ insistence on the importance of education was based on a 
conception of law very different from that accepted by his contem- 
poraries. He rejected the idea of law as an absolute rule emanating 
from God and binding on the consciences of all men, and of any 
political institution as divinely established and immutable. On the 
contrary, laws and forms of government in a country were the product 
of its environment, defined as the climate, the customs and immediate 
needs of the particular community. Each group had its own peculiar- 
ities, its own customs determining its political structure. Its laws 
were formulated by the criterion of expediency, not the dictates of 
divine will. No political or moral standard was absolute in a collection 
of groups of the medieval variety where the peculiar custom of each 
community had the binding force of law therein. Once change the 
standards of the east to those of the west by his ubiquitous educational 
and settlement projects, and Dubois felt hopeful of the permanent 
establishment of western rule in the east. But beyond the bare state- 
ment that climate affected custom and so determined the form of a 
country’s government, Dubois did not describe how a European 
state extending into the east was to develop one form of law and 
government despite the difference of climate within its bounds. He 
never met this difficulty nor elaborated in detail the exact machinery 
of government suitable for the peaceful organization of Europe. 

Dubois’ political ideal was far removed from the theocracy of 
the schoolmen or the medieval empire of Dante. His rejection of 
ecclesiasticism was based on his quite different conception of the 
nature of man and his end in life. Man was more interested in earthly 
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wealth than eternal welfare. He was the creature of circumstance, 
the product of climatic conditions. No conception of divine or 
natural law checked the urge of men’s desires. Customs were flexible 
under the pressure of men’s needs. Ecclesiastical rule based on 
spiritual values was irrelevant to such men. The secular state sufficed. 
Its comprehensive powers were necessary to subordinate every other 
authority to its will, in order to achieve the object of all men’s desires, 
greater material prosperity. The church still existed in Dubois’ 
political scheme, but its nature had undergone a metamorphosis. 
Religion was an instrument in the hands of the state; it was an excel- 
lent method of converting its opponents to its own creed of material 
welfare. 

The controversy which had evoked the De Monarchia and the De 
Recuperatione continued after the death of Boniface VIII. Pope John 
XXII in particular repeated the high-sounding claims of his predeces- 
sor against the Emperor of Germany. In the bitter quarrel which 
ensued both sides engaged controversialists to support their several 
claims. The Defensor Pads of Marsilius of Padua and John of Jandun 
was written in 1327 as part of this controversy on behalf of the claims 
of the secular power. 

Critics are still at variance as to the exact content of each author’s 
contribution; it is generally agreed that the collaboration was close. 
In any case, the two men were sympathetically attuned in their 
interests. Both were well read in Greek literature. Marsilius had 
studied medicine, John was noted as a commentator on the works of 
Aristotle. Both were intimately connected with the sceptics of Paris 
and the law schools of Padua. Marsilius was nominated by Louis of 
Bavaria as his vicar in Italy. He was able to observe at close quarters 
the same internecine struggles of the Italian city-states which had 
impressed and troubled Dante, The disastrous effects of papal inter- 
ference which he witnessed there enhanced his hatred of ecclesiastical 
power. The Defensor Pads w^as written to show finally the innocuous 
nature of the papal claims. The authors were determined to demolish 
for ever the tyranny of papal power to which they ascribed the down- 
fall of the power of the Italian cities and the break-up of European 
peace. For the first time in the history of the struggle between 
church and state, the opponents of the church attacked its authority 
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at its foundations. Marsilius and John were determined to show that 
the divine appointment of the papacy on which the entire authority 
of its claims rested was a myth and that the church was an unnecessary 
encumbrance to the state. 

The authors set out to establish two theses: firstly that the state by 
its very nature precluded the institution of the church; secondly that 
the papacy was not divinely appointed. The first theme involved a 
discussion of the nature of the state. The similarity of the Italian to 
the Greek situation made the copious illustrations from Aristotle 
very relevant. The presence of the church and the different political 
machinery of the Italian city-states added novel factors and necessi- 
tated a divergence from Aristotelean precepts. The authors tried to 
follow Aristotle closely, but an Aristotle informed by Italian 
experiences. 

Marsilius as a doctor of medicine started by dividing the state into 
two conditions: healthy, when all its organs were functioning properly; 
unhealthy, when free action was impeded. The first was defined as the 
condition of political peace; the second of political discord. What 
were the causes of discord leading to the ruin of states? The authors 
searched for a diagnosis of the internal ill-health of the state, and the 
attainment of internal health and peace. 'Fhey examined and analysed 
the origin and nature of the state. 

Following Aristotle’s account of the growth of communities sup- 
plemented by evidence from the book of Genesis, the authors con- 
cluded that the state was a natural phenomenon subject to the law of 
growth. It was defined in Aristotelean terms as 'the perfect self- 
sufficing community aiming at the good life’. Its primary object was 
to supply all that was necessary for attaining this good life. Bare 
necessities were not enough for the achievement of bene vivere. 
Human needs were manifold demanding diverse types of men for 
their proper fulfilment. Nature produced this commodity with the 
required variety; husbandmen, artificers, soldiers and many others 
existed to attend to the innumerable demands inherent in human 
nature. 

The presence of the priesthood created an insoluble difficulty. The 
priesthood like any other profession was found in states. What need 
did it supply? The authors were doubtful. The priest, a type un- 
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known to Aristotle, was found in contemporary communities. Rulers 
had found it necessary in the past to invent a God who would over- 
awe recalcitrant men. Perhaps the priesthood was necessary to main- 
tain this important fiction. The truth or falseness of their religion 
was irrelevant. The important consideration was the actual presence 
of the priesthood which could only be accounted for by analogy with 
the other professions, each of which existed for fulfilling a specific 
need in the community. The need satisfied by the priesthood was 
not manifest of itself or demonstrable. It was an artificial factor 
introduced by men in an organism essentially natural. 

The nature of law was so defined as to endow the community with 
unlimited sovereign power. Law was divided into two categories: the 
science of the just and the beneficial; coercive enactments declaring 
the same. The science of the just and the beneficial was related only 
to the needs of each specific community, which held within itself the 
coercive power necessary to give the force of law to rules it had itself 
enunciated. Law was essentially the expression of human will; it 
must be coercive to be effective; it was limited to each community as 
only within the natural organism of the body politic did such law- 
making power reside. Law was not a principle of justice extend- 
ing beyond the confines of a given community co-ordinating it 
with other communities by some external standard; it had nothing 
to do with divine law. Rather it w^as a legal system built up by the 
community itself, fluctuating with the expediency of the moment, but 
dominated ultimately by the will of the group to satisfy its need and 
achieve the vita sufficiens. The power of the community was absolute 
and unlimited; it was an elaboration of the old Roman conception of 
imperiutn. 

The form and powers of the state were closely modelled on the 
political institutions of the Italian city-states. The authors again 
tried to show that there was no rational basis for the church in such 
communities. The assembly of all male adult citizens called the 
legislator formed the sovereign body of the state. It made and 
amended laws by majority will and enacted taxation. Its chief 
function was to elect and control by criticism and reprimands the 
executive chosen to carry out the will of the legislator. The form of 
the executive or pars principans was left vague though the authors 
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expressed a dislike of hereditary succession or an elective monarchy. 
Its duties were to draft the laws to be presented to the legislator, to 
supervise the military and ecclesiastical departments to prevent their 
becoming overcrowded. Its supreme task was to administer and 
control all jurisdiction within the state. For this it was accorded a 
unique authority. All other executive and judicial bodies must be 
subordinate to it. It must have an armed force behind it greater than 
any other force in the state. This armed force was an inalienable part 
of the office oi pars prhidpans, necessary for the enforcement of laws 
whose binding power rested on coercion. No group had the right to 
oppose the pars principans or impinge on its power over the entire 
jurisdiction exercised within the state save the legislator, its creator 
and its superior. The pars principans was subordinate only to the 
sovereign people expressing their commands or criticism in the 
legislator. 'J'hc pars principans must function freely, wielding a 
supreme authority within its prescribed sphere to remove disorder, to 
suppress faction fights by its great force, to establish and maintain 
peace, the primary necessity before health could be obtained in the 
body politic and the supreme goal of the community achieved. The 
nature of government was such as to reject from its inner mechanism 
the disruptive element of a church which claimed a separate inde- 
pendent jurisdiction, a right to make its own laws, and the supremacy 
by divine right, of its owm head over all other political communities. 
There was no place in the state described in the Defensor Pads for 
the church of the fourteenth century. It was an irrelevancy. 

The claims of the church resting on divine right were then attacked 
in order to demonstrate further the hollowness of the ecclesiastical 
position, and to demolish finally the entire structure of ecclesiastical 
authority. The authors cited the familiar arguments that the church 
had no right to temporal power because Christ and his disciples had 
submitted themselves even unto death to the secular authority of the 
Roman emperor. Furthermore, divine law, the other bulwark of the 
church’s powers, was made by God; it concerned only the mind of 
man. Its function was to bring souls to salvation. Such questions as 
salvation, the administering of divine law, penalties for its breaking, 
could only be decided and carried out in heaven after death. The 
clergy had no right to administer here on earth a law which w as con- 
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cerned essentially with heavenly matters. Nor should the state meddle 
with divine law, with one exception. Though heresy as a rule should 
be tried in heaven yet the state could declare a particular heresy to be 
a crime on earth with temporal penalties attached, if the state should 
find such a heresy detrimental to its own welfare. A full-fledged 
Erastianism was advocated in the Defensor Pads, The Franciscan 
ideal of poverty was held up as the true ideal for the clergy. The 
authors boldly concluded that all the property of the church still 
rightfully belonged to the original donors. The clergy could never 
rightfully hold more than was sufficient for their bare necessities. 
Nor could the donors, however zealous, bequeath to them more 
than the use of their property. With the death of the original 
recipients the property passed back into the hands of its original 
owners. Finally the supremacy of the pope was declared null and 
void on the grounds that the pope was but a priest; all priests were 
equal in the time of the Apostles and so should be for ever. The 
Apostolic era was peculiarly sanctified and its example compelling. 
The claims of the church or the pope to exercise temporal authority 
were shown to be alien to the peculiar function of the church and 
contrary to the example of its founder. The church was left without 
purpose or ruler on earth. 

'I'he authors’ suggestions for the ideal governance of the church 
further emphasized their desire to reduce the ecclesiastical power to 
an unreal formula. Their argument was a close analogy to their 
conception of the natural state, with certain important diflFercnces 
arising from the peculiar difficulties presented by a religion claiming 
universality. The whole multitude of the faithful constituted the 
Christian community which had power to appoint its executive of 
priests. But the multitude of the faithful were scattered throughout 
Christendom; they were not confined to a particular locality. How 
then was this scattered mass of people to gather together to elect their 
executive, or to perform any of the functions exercised by the 
To overcome this difficulty the authors suggested that general councils 
should meet, consisting of laymen and priests chosen as worthy by 
the different legislatores of the various natural states. General councils 
should define the grounds of faith and remove ambiguities which 
might arise in the doubtful passages of the scriptures. But their 
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authority was strictly limited to this small sphere of interpretation, 
because the essence of the Christian faith was unalterable; it was con- 
tained in the plain literal meaning of the scriptures, and was beyond 
the need of explanation. General councils could exercise no coercive 
force unless they were authorized by the legislator of the Christian 
community (designated as the legislator primus or universalis or 
liiimanus). The authors carefully explained that such a body had 
never existed. Former councils could claim no authority unless they 
could prove that their members had been chosen as worthy repre- 
sentatives of the various legislatores; this condition was beyond proof. 
Nor could the authors perceive the possibility of any such properly 
representative assembly ever gathering together to consider the ruling 
of the church. I’hc legislator universalis was an unreal body without 
a vitalizing will to give meaning and power to its actions. The will of 
Christendom was the will of God, which was administered in heaven 
not on earth. Christendom was voiceless when deprived of its 
corporal expression, the church. I'he determination of faith, the last 
function left to the ecclesiastical power, was shifted from the pope to 
the general council, which was so constituted as to make its authority 
and validity unreal and ambiguous. The real determiner of faith was 
the legislator of each separate natural state professing Christianity. 
"J’he members of the natural state were identical in such small groups 
with the multitude of the faithful, the legislator of the natural state 
was synonymous with the legislator of that particular body of faithful. 
'The universal church was swallowed piecemeal by the several natural 
states insatiable in their desire for absolute power. By the nature of 
the state, by the impossibility of ever constituting a universal 
ecclesiastical organization, by the nature of religion itself, the state 
was justified in claiming for itself omnipotence. 

The authors of the Defensor Pads had successfully recaptured in 
terms of the Italian city-states the state of Aristotle’s descriptions, 
embellished and modified by concepts taken from subsequent schemes 
of thought and experiences, Roman, Christian and contemporary 
politics. They reintroduced to Europe in a form closely related to its 
political structure the Greek enthusiasm for the state. They gave 
coherence to the body of facts which were producing the new secular 
states of France, England and the Italian cities; they drove home the 
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truths of the new situation to all those united in the effort to throw (if; 
the papal authority. 

Dante, Pierre Dubois and the authors of the Defensor Pad' 
illustrate a gradual approach towards a conception of the purely secu- 
lar state untrammelled by spiritual obligation or the divine will. 
Dante rejected the church on earth, but infused his temporal empire 
with the spirit which had dominated its rival; the end of his empire 
was still spiritual and moral, Pierre Dubois went a step further, and 
sketched a European empire whose main concern was economic 
prosperity. Yet a feeling for the necessity of a spiritual power, though 
under a strange guise, lingered in Dubois' mind; he still retained the 
church. The authors of the Defensor Pads boldly presented a con- 
ception of the secular state ultimately subversive of all co-operation 
between states. Their scepticism was scarcely veiled. I'hey could not 
even comprehend the need for a church. I'hey elaborated a theory of 
the state, according it an absolute power unrelated to any end but its 
own will. The secular reaction came to full fruition in the Defensor 
Pads, 

The suggestions for the future governance of the church caught 
the imagination of contemporaries. Despite the condemnation of the 
Defensor Pads as heretical and its formal burning by the church, 
the book was much read during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
It formed the basis of the dominating movement in the church during 
that period. In the years which followed the writing and banning of 
the Defensor Pads, the notion of reforming the church by a general 
council which should be superior to the authority of the pope, the 
substitution of a federal for a monarchial form of government, grew 
and matured into the fatal conciliar experiment. 
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THE CONCILIAR EXPERIMENT: 
DISINTEGRATION OF UNITED CHRISTENDOM 

A long pause of nearly two hundred years ensued in the struggle 
between the spiritual and temporal powers over the limits of their 
respective authorities after the writing of the Defensor Pads, The 
two groups of antagonists were otherwise preoccupied, l^he suc- 
cessors of the turbulent John XXII settled down quietly at Avignon 
where they became absorbed in artistic interests. Intermittently they 
fulminated harmless bulls against various European rulers on behalf 
of the French monarch whose power overshadowed them. The rivals 
of the papacy were simultaneously distracted by their own particular 
difficulties. The states of France and England were facing the results 
of a premature attempt at centralization. The royal authority was 
dangerously menaced by the growing activity of the anarchical 
decentralizing feudal elements. The rise of towns in both countries 
to positions of unprecedented economic power added a new and 
distracting factor to politics. In Italy the rivalries between the cities 
continued to drain the energies and resources of these small states. 
The policy of the emperors vacillated between striving to recover 
their position of head of their scattered empire, and concentrating on 
establishing a strong German state with severely delimited boundaries. 
The empire was weakened by indecision. The outbreak of the 
Hundred Years’ War between England and France further disturbed 
the European states. The emperor and most of the important princes 
became embroiled in this struggle for trade. Secular emergencies 
absorbed the monarchs of Europe. For a brief while interest in 
political speculation of any sort was swallowed up by practical 
exigencies. The Black Death prolonged this interlude. The rapid 
development of the Renaissance followed. Men’s minds were further 
estranged from the pre-eminently theological discussions of the 
beginning of the fourteenth century. When the disaster of the Great 
Schism made joint action in Europe imperative, the states, their 
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leaders, the church and the general attitude towards it, had under- 
gone radical changes. New political problems emerged and demanded 
solution. The controversy over the relations of church and state sank 
into the background. 

In 1350 the Black Death swept across Europe, depopulating the 
countryside and spreading death and despair everywhere. Boccaccio’s 
Decameron leaves little doubt of the effect the visitation had upon the 
attitude to the clergy and religion in general. The church had failed 
to avert the catastrophe; of what use was the church? Men sought 
refuge in mysticism and solitary forms of religion as the binding 
force of social customs disintegrated in the wake of the scourge. 
They concentrated on developing an inward perfection of the 
individual soul as they felt the external structure tottering to collapse. 
It was the age of the Imitation of Christ\ of deep despondency; of a 
growing contempt of the clergy whose lives were a bitter mockery of 
their faith. 

Scepticism also was rife. The Renaissance in art and learning 
supplied a variety of new interests in place of the old shattered beliefs. 
The sporadic keenness to recapture .special aspects of the ancient 
civilizations manifest earlier in the revival of Roman law and the 
study of Greek philosophy increased to a continuous and passionate 
curiosity of every aspect of classical culture, Greek and Roman. 
Scholars concentrated on accumulating manuscripts from any avail- 
able source. The continued threat of the overthrow of Constantinople 
by the Turk encouraged the immigration of Greek scholars with their 
precious manuscripts and their priceless knowledge of the Greek 
language into a delighted Europe. Greek writings were studied in the 
original for the first time. l"he real nature of Greek culture was re- 
vealed. New themes, new literary forms were discovered. Simultane- 
ously Italian artists accomplished a revolution in the mechanism of 
art. Emotionally stirred and intellectually stimulated by their 
discoveries, well equipped in their new technical accomplishments, 
artists and thinkers alike were able to make full use of the variety of 
knowledge which circumstances had suddenly thrown at their feet. 
Classical models and ideas were sought and copied. Italy was flooded 
wit^hu a reverence for the distant past, and that past was pagan. The 
floqd rose in Italy, and swept over Europe. The intellectual life of 
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Europe became paganized. The interests of these ancient civiliza- 
tions seemed to centre in man and his innumerable activities. The 
Renaissance in a sense was the rediscovery of the importance of 
humanity in contradistinction to God. I’he tendency in the early 
fourteenth century amongst a select minority was to resent ecclesias- 
tical control and negate religious doctrines. The tendency at the end 
of that century and throughout the fifteenth, amongst an increasing 
majority, was to ignore the church and assert a positive belief in 
human rather than divine values. Humanism gradually superseded 
theology. 

The period after the Black Death was one of great political activity 
and experiment in the secular states. Their political institutions 
became more complicated as the activities of the central authority 
increased. The feudal magnates challenged the royal power; the 
rise of the towns to political importance introduced a further com- 
plication. A non-aristocratic element of society entered the com- 
petition for power. 'I’he three claimants to political control were in 
perpetual antagonism. The struggle revolved round the position of 
sovereign power in the state. In England Parliament was asserting its 
right to control the king. It formally censured Richard 1 1 and finally 
forced him to abdicate. In France the Estates General, in the Empire 
the College of Electors attempted to play a similar role and use their 
authority to curtail the absolutism of their rulers. Constitutional 
monarchy was their suggested remedy cloaking their desire to con- 
centrate the power into their own hands. The problem was to redis- 
tribute political authority amongst a variety of claimants. A growing 
sense of national consciousness spurred on the interest in national 
institutions. In France, Italy and England national literatures were 
springing up. Intellectual activity and national pride stimulated 
political developments. The secular states were rapidly developing 
complicated political institutions fitted to their respective needs. 
Europe was disintegrating into separate entities, each infused with a 
proud consciousness of its individuality. 

The church after 1378 became involved in the f 
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the church’s attempts at solution of more significance in the develop- 
ment of thought than that of any other body. The experiments and 
ideas of the states were conditioned by their own particular cir- 
cumstances. They were provincial problems, the solution of which 
was relative to particular needs and was of momentary value. But the 
problem confronting the church was of universal importance. The 
church was striving to achieve the right form of government for the 
one perfect society known to the world. What was found to be true 
for the church must be held true of any society seeking to achieve 
perfection. The church was seeking perfection; the states expediency. 
The ideas evolved about the constitution of the church would carry 
with them an air of universality, an air of finality as the last word in 
the prophecy of perfection. 

The issues at stake for the church were graver than those confront- 
ing the particular states. The church not only had to consider her 
internal condition; she must face the fact that her failure to recover 
unity within herself would result in the break-up of the ideal of a 
united Christendom. If the vision of political unity was destroyed, 
what of the faith? Would it be able to withstand the shock of the 
disintegration of its outward body, the church, and persist as an inner 
flame within the consciences of those who formed the mystical body 
of believers? In seeking to maintain its unity the church was seeking 
to maintain its authority over spiritual matters upon which the 
doctrine of one faith depended. It had to confront the rising tide of 
nationalism and bid it stop in the interests of the welfare of all 
Christendom. From this source, which to the church threatened 
disintegration, the states were deriving a greater unity. The church 
with more to lose than any other society was faced with stronger forces 
set against it than against any other contemporary organization. The 
conciliar movement as an attempt to solve these problems and in view 
of its failure stands out as the most important political development 
of the period. It shows the idealization of constitutional government 
and the forces at work in Europe which made both that ideal and the 
ideal of a united Christendom fail. 

The events leading up to the convening of the general councils 
were not without significance. In 1378, after long solicitations, the 
pope decided to return to Rome. He immediately became the prey of 
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the Italian factions. The large number of Frenchmen who by then 
composed the majority in the college of cardinals registered their 
distaste to Italian supremacy by electing another pope, their country- 
man, to the Holy See. The Great Schism had begun. The elTect on 
papal authority was devastating. The two popes claimed an equal 
authority over the church with all the high-sounding prerogatives 
asserted by previous popes to back their claims. Europe was be- 
wildered. She was divided into two camps, those adhering to the 
French choice including France, Naples, Castile and Scotland, and 
those adhering to the Italian including Germany, Italy and England. 
Confusion was rampant. The appellate jurisdiction of the pope was 
seriously affected by the presence of two final courts of appeal instead 
of one. No country could afford to be neutral. 'I'he ecclesiastical 
system of law was too closely interwoven with the secular to admit of 
its rejection by any ruler at this time. Marriages, wills, inheritance 
were ecclesiastical causes. The schism penetrated into the everyday 
life of every country. It was no academic discussion on the legitimacy 
of the two rivals. So long as the schism lasted, so long would the 
burden of choosing the spiritual guide for his people be thrown 
inevitably upon the shoulders of each secular prince. Force of cir- 
cumstances added a new power to the already extending authority of 
the secular governments. The compulsory exercise by the secular 
prince of this power to select or reject the highest spiritual authority 
was a dangerous precedent. The European princes were rapidly 
acquiring a habit of independence in spiritual matters to the detriment 
of the papal authority and the unity of the church. 

The prevalence of abuses and heresies further obstructed the 
achievement of.unity. The reform in morals was urgent. The black 
Death had further demoralized the clergy. The delights of the 
Renaissance distracted them. Riches, desire for high office, simony 
and personal laxity debauched the morals of the clergy. 'They were 
universally contemned. Yet there was opposition to their reform. 
There was a definite expressed distaste for any effort at uniformity or 
any compulsion from an Italian or French pope on members of the 
church who belonged to other nations. A contemporary remarked to 
one of the schismatic popes at the end of the fourteenth century that 
any attempt to enforce the vow of celibacy on the German clergy 
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would result in an even greater schism within the church. The oppo- 
sition was not individual but national. Nevertheless the desire for 
reform amongst the ardently religious was profound and urgent, 
provided the methods adopted did not offend their national pride. 

A host of heresies were also undermining the unity of the faith at 
this critical juncture. The most formidable of these was predomin- 
antly nationalistic. The followers of lliiss were both heretics and 
patriots. They claimed simultaneously political and religious 
independence. The two demands were indistinguishable and conse- 
quently highly subversive to the political unity of Christendom. The 
Hussite attack w^as levelled at the emperor who wielded the sw'ord of 
Christendom. It w^as no provincial matter. 

The church by the end of the fourteenth century was disintegrating 
in authority, morals and doctrine. I’he cry was niised amongst 
enthusiasts for a drastic reform in ‘head and members’ which would 
re-establish the pristine glory of the church and close its ranks against 
the forces of disruption. 

The schism remained as an insurmountable obstacle to these 
efforts, by 1393 anxiety reached a great height. Men like Gerson and 
Pierre D’Ailly in the University of Paris endeavoured to bring about 
a reconciliation. Steeped in the w^orks of Marsilius and the early 
Fathers, aware of the early traditions of the church, they suggested a 
general council should be called to settle the question. I’he Council 
of Pisa wdiich met in 140Q as a result only made matters worse. A new 
pope was elected, but his rivals refused to resign. The church was 
burdened with three heads. The University of Paris without faltering 
pressed for the calling of another council. This met at Constance in 
1414. It succeeded in closing the schism. 

’File steps taken by the council to achieve this end involved it in 
vigorous discussions on the legitimacy of its actions. Its debates 
covered a wide range of problems in political theory. The two main 
questions w ere the exact position of sovereign power in the state, and 
the extent and limits of political authority. ’^J’he Council of Constance 
was preoccupied almost exclusively with a discussion on the nature 
of political sovereignly. 

'riie council had to assert and obtain recognition of its supremacy 
over the papacy in order to end the schism. Its famous decree 
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Frequens embodied its conception of its right to subordinate the 
actions of the popes to its authority. The decree stated that sover- 
eignty in the church lay in the representative organ of the people. 
The Council of Constance was such an organ. It was composed of 
the pope and representatives both lay and spiritual assembled in 
council with him. The rule of the church should be centred in this 
full council. On the defection of John XXIII, the council went 
further and declared itself capable of deposing the pope. The action 
of John XXITI forced the members of the Council of Constance to 
assert the superiority of the body of the church over its head on 
earth the pope. Sovereignty no longer resided in the full council of 
pope and members, but amongst the members only. I’hc council 
showed a preference born of its peculiar necessities for aristocratic 
rather than monarchical government. They were suggesting a limited 
or constitutional monarchy instead of the absolute sovereignty 
claimed by the pope. The deposition of Richard II in England in 
1399 followed similar lines. 

'rhe papal authority was not so easily dismissed. The pope claimed 
that his authority came immediately from God through the agency of 
St. Peter. It w'as divine authority. The council met this objection 
by asserting that the authority of the people whom it represented 
came indirectly from God. It did not follow here the example of 
Marsilius who regarded the authority of the people as an inherent 
part of their equipment as a community. The Roman conception of 
imperum underlying Marsilius’s theory of the origin of political 
authority was human not divine. The members of the Council of 
Constance could not fall back on such a line of argument when 
meeting a claim of divine right. 

When the deposed pope, John XXIII, fulminated bulls against the 
council, the question was raised as to the validity of these bulls. 
What were the exact limits of papal authority and when was it right 
to refuse obedience to any ruler? Underlying this was the general 
question of the nature of law and how far human laws were to be 
obeyed. Were they merely human or were they connected with some 
fundamental natural law to which the bewildered individual could 
appeal? These were the main questions which the exigencies of the 
moment forced on the Council of Constance. Men like Cierson, the 
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Chancellor of the University of Paris, and Pierre D’Ailly on the 
French side, Dietrich of Nicm and Henry of Langestein on the 
German, Zabrella and Aeneas Sylvius Picolomini, later Pius II, 
on the Italian, debated their individual solutions in the council 
chamber and in copious pamphlets. The majority of these works 
were written in justification of particular circumstances and crises. 
They were necessarily disjointed and partisan. The decree Frequens 
embodied the common factor of these views. But the events and 
statements of 1414 were not synthesized into a comprehensive body 
of political theory until Nicolas of Cusa was able to see the whole 
crisis in perspective some thirty years later. Then the decrees and 
discussions of the Council of Constance became the starting point of 
a political philosophy informed by that humanism which was the 
deeply marked characteristic of the age and the man. 

The closing of the Great Schism ended the life of the Council of 
Constance. Immediately the members attempted to discuss the 
suggested reform in 'head and members’ they disagreed so violently 
that nothing could be done. The needs of the nations varied so 
greatly that uniformity was no solution. Moreover, national inde- 
pendence was too strong to submit to more cifective control from a 
central authority in matters deemed to be local and domestic. The 
nations bitterly resented any suggestion of a more powerful central 
authority, by which the necessary reforms could have been enforced. 
I’he Council of Constance broke up without achieving any reforms, 
without quelling the religious-nationalistic movement in Bohemia, 
despite its dastardly treatment of Huss. I'he decadent condition of 
the church in morals and doctrine remained untouched. The 
ominous rumblings of nationalism effectively checked drastic action 
and destroyed the precarious unity of the council. The assembly at 
Constance dispersed after declaring that councils for the future 
governance of the church should meet at least every seven years. 
They were determined that constitutional rule should not fail from 
lack of the perpetuity of the proper authority. 

The hopes of Constance were doomed to disappointment. No 
important council met for twelve years. The pope carried on the 
governance of the church as formerly. No reforms were carried out. 
The abuses remained and the clergy were regarded with even greater 
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contempt. However, under pressure of the desire for reform vehe- 
mently expressed by the princes and the populace, the pope at last 
convened the Council of Basle in 1431. Cesarini was president. 
Nicolas of Cusa attended as secretary to Cardinal Orsini. The 
council achieved nothing save to demonstrate its ineffectiveness to 
govern. It revealed to a Europe anxious for reform the causes which 
made such a policy impossible. Its failure marked the final break up 
of the hope that Europe might act as a single organism. The disunity 
of the church involved the breakdown of all pretensions to 
international harmony in Europe. 

The work of Nicolas of Cusa written especially for this council and 
as an outcome of its meeting embodied in a full system of thought the 
aspirations of Constance and of all constitutionalists whether priest 
or member of parliament in England or France. His De Concordantia 
Catholica remained as a vivid protest against his own subsequent 
defection to the papalist reaction and against all who advocated 
absolutism in Europe. It expressed in philosophic form the con- 
stitutionalism which the church was failing to achieve, which the 
Lancastrian experiment in England, the estates in France and the 
electors in Germany were striving unsuccessfully to accomplish. 
He generalized from these particulars; embodied the main principles 
which underlie any theory of constitutional government; and endued 
them with a universality that increased their significance. 

Cusanus was a man representative in his interests of the most 
striking characteristics of the period. Whilst a student at Heidelberg 
University which he attended in 1416 he came into contact with the 
full force of the political agitations of the time in connection with 
the Council of Constance, the deposition of Pope John XXIII and 
the Hussite heresy. Heidelberg University had high hopes of the 
conciliar movement. It was indignant at the division of the voting 
at the Council of Constance into national groups. The lively dis- 
cussion of all these subjects made a deep impression on Cusanus. He 
left Heidelberg to study law at Padua where he became intensely 
interested in the study of Greek. He was a typical renaissance 
scholar in his passion for the collection of manuscripts. His library 
was famous. The proximity of Padua to Venice and the Greek 
influence there did much to make the study of Greek easy for him. 
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Later he became secretary to the famous renaissance cardinal, Orsini. 
Again the classics had caught him in their toils. He developed a 
highly critical attitude to historical sources and was the first anti- 
papalist to reject the papal claims to supremacy on the grounds of 
lack of historical evidence rather than mere desire to prove these 
claims false, such as activated men like Dante and Dubois. He was 
intensely interested in the scientific side of the Renaissance and made 
experiments in mathematics and physics which brought him to the 
conclusion in anticipation of Copernicus that the earth rotated round 
the sun. 

At the same time he gathered to himself the heritage of the Chris- 
tian past. He threw up the study of law to enter the church and 
pursued his course of theology at the University of Cologne, the 
centre of Aqiiinine philosophy. He was impregnated with the 
mysticism of the age which had produced Thomas a Kempis’ 
Imitation of Christ, His scientific studies of Aqiiinine philosophy 
brought him to the conclusion that the finite mind of man could never 
attain to a full knowledge of infinite truth. All human knowledge 
was conjectural and the highest wisdom of man was to recognize his 
own ultimate ignorance, lh.it he escaped from scepticism through his 
mysticism and asserted a doctrine of intuition describing an exalted 
state of the intellect in which all limitations disappear and the finite 
mind apprehends the infinite mind of God. Critical yet mystical, 
experimental yet full of a great faith in the ultimate validity of his 
experiments, Cusanus stood out as a magnificent specimen of the 
renaissance churchman. His political philosophy was profound, 
original and comprehensive of the deepest movements of his age. 

Peace which from the time of Aquinas had seemed to be the 
primary end of human society sStill remained the elusive goal to be 
sought in the fifteenth century. Dietrich of Niem had gone so far as to 
assert early in the century that the attainment of peace justified any 
means, whether of fraud or violence. Dietrich was speaking in the 
shadow of the Great Schism. To Cusanus and his contemporaries 
later in the century the unity of the church was still precarious and 
the warfare between states pointed to the need for some solution to 
the never-ending conflicts which devastated and distracted Europe, 
In the church the suggestion of unity with the orthodox church also 
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Drought the question of peace to the fore. Cusanus was consumed 
with zeal to establish peace and unity in a church reorganized to effect 
its full responsibilities. 

Two specific issues were raised by the exigencies of the moment: 
what was the proper relation of a general council to the pope? how 
best could the church be reorganized to function smoothly and 
efficiently? The residence of sovereignty in the body politic, the 
nature of sovereignty, and the very essence of society itself underlay 
these particular questions. Cusanus' discussions in the J)e Coftcor- 
dantia Catholica revolved about these themes. He set out to discover 
the forces which bound together the body politic in a united whole 
as well as to show^ which form of government w’as best suited to 
organized society. Cusanus sought to justify the actions of the 
Council of Constance in deposing the pope and appointing his 
successor. He asserted that the authority of general councils was 
superior to the pope's. His arguments in support of this statement 
led him into a minute analysis of the composition of general councils 
and the origin of their sovereign pow'er. 

General councils ideally should reflect the image of the whole 
church. How was this to be achieved, and why was it necessary? 
General councils were not separate bodies distinct from the general 
body of the whole church. Cusanus conceived of the church as a 
body woven together by the principle of election into an intimate and 
dynamic whole. He saw the church rising as a pyramid whose base 
was the faithful, whose apex was Christ. Iffie faithful elected the 
curates by votes; the curates with the consent of the faithful and the 
metropolitan elected the bishops who ruled mainly in provincial 
councils; the bishops elected the metropolitans who in their turn 
elected the cardinals who chose the pope. The provincial councils 
composed of bishops and metropolitans should send delegates to the 
pope who must make them into cardinals. These should form a 
permanent general council. 

The nature of the general council determined its supremacy over 
the pope. Cusanus was then slightly inconsistent. He first stated 
that no council w^as oecumenical unless the pope or his legate was 
present and that the pope had the right to summon general councils. 
But, he added illogically, should the pope refuse to associate himself 
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with the council when convened, then the council could act on its own 
initiative driven by the pressure of its own needs and the welfare of 
the church for which it was responsible. A general council was 
justified in ignoring the pope’s defection for several reasons. General 
councils represented the universal church and received their authority 
direct from God. The pope’s authority was not as cogent. He had 
received certain privileges from St. Peter and the Apostles, but many 
also from the human origin of canons and secular rulers. His 
authority was fallible coming from such a mixed source, and he 
himself capable, as a man, of sin. This explained the actual deteriora- 
tion of the papacy in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Cusanus' 
conception of knowledge deeply influenced his conception of the 
position of sovereignty in the state. Convinced of the fallibility of all 
human knowledge, Cusanus argued further that the judgment of a 
single man, the pope, was likely to contain less of the truth with its 
compelling certainty, than the combined wits of many men, such as 
the gathering of the bishops and cardinals in a general council. The 
aggregate findings of several men was less open to error than the 
opinion of one. Moreover, Cusanus regarded the office of pope 
merely as the executive of the ecclesiastical organization. The pope 
was only a member of the church like any other member; he was 
part of the corporate whole of which Christ alone was head and the 
church the body represented by the general council. If the pope did 
not perform his function of administration for the general council, 
then the general council could depose him. The tacit condition on 
which the pope was elected to office had ceased; the authority he had 
exercised in this capacity returned to its source, the general council. 
The latter must be able to control its executive. The pope was bound 
by the decrees of these councils. If he should disobey them, then 
he must be chastised by the body which by its nature and relation to 
him was recognized as his superior. Cusanus was asserting that a 
general council could depose a pope not only for the grave charge of 
heresy, but for any trifling misapplication of his delegated authority. 
The supremacy of the pope was reduced theoretically to the limits 
of a constitutional monarchy. 

The general council representing the whole church was alone able 
to decide matters of faith. This and its supervision of the papal office 
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seemed to be its main functions. The day-to-day administration of 
the church was not left in the hands of the pope, but was given over 
to the provincial or patriarchal councils, a new grouping coinciding 
with national boundaries. Cusanus recognized the force of national- 
ism and ceded to these provincial councils the entire control of their 
districts. Provincial or national councils presided over by local 
patriarchs were to be held responsible for the reform of abuses, 
everywhere so eagerly demanded. To reduce the power of the 
central body further, Cusanus suggested that the compulsory 
taxation of local groups for papal revenue should cease, and only 
voluntary offerings be given. He hoped this would reduce the power 
of the papacy and curb the ambitions of aspiring bishops for the 
riches of the papal office, which would be considerably reduced. 
Cusanus* exaltation of the national group served two purposes: it was 
an added check on the pope; it drew the power of nationalism into his 
scheme for the reorganization of the church. Cusanus hoped to 
utilize tliis new force to improve the ecclesiastical administration. 
He did not see it as a force hostile to the harmonious workings of the 
ecclesiastical machinery. The permanent general council was, as he 
described it, nothing less than a supreme federal council composed of 
permanent delegates from the independent national groups desig- 
nated as provincial councils. 'Ehis federal council was supreme over 
all local patriarchs including the pope. But it was composed of 
delegates of the very men whose actions it was supposed to control. 
The powder and indirect control of the national groups completely 
dominated the general council. Cusanus was giving a theoretical 
explanation to the events of the last 50 years. 

Cusanus rejected centralized control by the papacy for several 
reasons. He realized that the reform of morals would be better under- 
taken by the districts concerned with their particular problems than 
by a central body which would have to impose uniformity distasteful 
to the independent nations. He hoped that in national groups the 
powder of the secular princes w^ould be more potent. He exhorted the 
kings to summon national councils of lay and ecclesiastical representa- 
tives to undertake the task of reform immediately. He did not grant 
the power to interfere in religious questions to secular princes but 
clearly he relied on the exercise of the temporal sword to enforce the 
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decisions of the national councils. The laymen were to act in an 
advisory capacity without the power to vote at the national councils. 
Cusanus was advocating for each national group the relationship with 
its secular head which, he observed, existed between the emperor and 
the Council of Basle. 

Finally Cusanus rejected in the De Concordantia Catholica a cen« 
tralized monarchy implying absolutism because of his passionate 
belief in the church. Ilis mysticism and humanism informed his 
judgment on this, the basic assumption of his political philosophy. 
The church was a living unity defined as ‘the union of souls with 
Christ in a sweet harmony’. It was the body of Christ in which the 
Holy Spirit dwelt perpetually, guiding and directing the judgments 
of the faithful. The bond of society was the spirit of brotherhood. 
The children of God were knit together and infused by the living flow 
of this eternal spirit. The church was dynamic not static. Love was 
its driving force and peace its end. 

The reorganization of the church and the empire suggested by 
Cusanus exemplified this conception of a living society in terms of 
practical politics. He enunciated the principle of representation. He 
believed that anyone who was elected immediately represented the 
electors in their totality. The installation of any authority in the 
church was sacramental like marriage. In some mystical fashion the 
voters and the representative became fused in a peculiar union. 
Hence Cusanus described the general council elected by a closely knit 
system of representation as the image of the whole church. The 
people through their representatives ruled, and were capable of 
ruling. Cusanus’ belief in humanity convinced him of its capacity to 
order, though indirectly, the higher matters of state and the faith. 
Disobedience to the commands of those in authority was ruled out as 
an impossibility in such a theory. The entire populace and not its 
particular rulers were inspired by God. The community had in- 
directly a divine right to govern. Humanism and nationalism met in 
this theory. Their union gave it peculiar strength. The elected 
authority was the representative of the voter he was commanding, 
how could that voter protest and refuse obedience to commands which 
in a sense were of his own dictation? Moreover, ^he ruler was the 
instrument of his people elected by their will and dismissable by their 
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will. In cither case disobedience and disharmony were eradicated, 
save for one difficulty. When a disagreement arose between ruler and 
ruled, how was it to be solved? How in fact did those in authority, 
the elected representatives of the voters, keep in close and living touch 
with the people they represented? Cusanus offered no remedy. He 
did not reveal how the changing opinion of the whole body of the 
faithful should be kept constantly reflected in its representatives. The 
general council of the church once elected was always there. Cusanus* 
firm conviction of the unity of the bond of love and the power of the 
spirit of God to direct the actions of man led him to overlook the 
machinery necessary to the production of that harmony between 
the rulers and the ruled he so desired. 

The end of this living dynamic society was peace. The Holy Spirit 
which dwelt in the church infused it with unity and harmony, and 
sought peace and brotherly love as a supreme good. Anyone who 
worked for peace was ipso facto y in the eyes of Cusanus, inspired by 
God and hence justified. The decrees of the Council of Constance, 
which had closed the schism and re-established peace, were almost 
sacrosanct. Peace and harmony were the fruit of love. The repre- 
sentative system induced harmony and was the outcome of the desire 
of men to work together as brothers. Hence the representative system 
guaranteed the establishment of peace in Europe. 

The absolutism of the pope was an easy sacrifice for the establish- 
ment of peace. The supremacy of general councils over the pope w^as 
justified by the needs of the moment, the nature of society, and the 
nature of man himself. 

Cusanus hoped to see this elective representative system extend 
throughout every form of society. He applied it in detail to the 
empire. Here he suggested reforms which w'ould be a middle course 
between the highly centralizing policy advocated by the emperor 
.supported by the cities and imperial orders and the federal policy of 
the princes who would recognize only nominal control from the 
emperor. He proposed that the empire should be divided into twelve 
districts or circles concerned with the reform and administration of 
justice. These would represent the three estates of the nobles, the 
ecclesiastics and the populace. Similarly the central annual diet 
should represent the whole empire with its electors, judges and 
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cities. Again Cusanus was insisting on a measure of popular control 
through representatives. The emperor should have a strong execu- 
live position. Cusanus accorded him far more power in this than he 
had granted to the pope. 

He strengthened the position of the emperor for other motives than 
the welfare of the empire. Cusanus looked to the emperor to supply 
that measure of order in the Council of Basle which would make its 
meetings less stormy and its decisions more potent. He accorded the 
emperor a superior position to other princes on the grounds that the 
emperor had special functions to perform in relation to the church. 
He must maintain order and defend the faith against the encroach- 
ment of eastern and internal heresies. But this did not give him the 
right to interfere in religious decisions. Though he could even sum- 
mon a general council to meet, his summons were exhortative not 
compulsory. Nor could he interfere in the election of bishops and 
governors of the church. He and other secular princes could join in 
the debates of general councils, though only in an advisory capacity. 
Cusanus did not identify the church and the empire. He adopted the 
imperialistic view that church and state were essentially separate, 
differing in function and organization; but they had need of each 
other. 

'The separation of church and state by an ardent churchman was a 
novelty. Cusanus registered in this a vast change in the attitude of 
ecclesiastics towards secular organizations, hitherto considered by 
them to be their inferiors. He still used the old metaphors declaring 
the church was the soul and the empire the body of the living com- 
monwealth of united Christendom, whose head was Christ. He 
transfused the old conception with a new spirit: the commonwealth 
of United Christendom, though separated into two sections, the spiri- 
tual and temporal, was infused throughout with the spirit of brother- 
hood which bound together the two separate parts into a corporate 
whole. The essential features of this society were the principle of 
representation by which the whole body of Christian brothers might 
find their opinions articulated through their elected representatives; 
a constitutional monarchy as the best form of government to achieve 
this ideal, in which the representatives of the national or provincial 
councils played the role of controllers of any attempt at arbitrary 
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absolutism; above all, a unity of faith whereby all men adhering to a 
simple unquestioned body of doctrine could feel themselves indeed 
children of the one God and brothers in Christ. The unifying element 
in this ideal society was emphatically adherence to a single faith. 
Nicolas of Cusa*s intense personal beliefs led him to assume that the 
bond of faith was greater in the Europe of 1432 than the fierce egotism 
of newly awakened nationalism. 

The proceedings of the Council of Basle shattered his vision of 
political unity and harmony. Immediately attempts at reform roused 
the latent national antagonisms. The members of the council were 
unable to reconcile their differences. The council finally petered out, 
creating as it dragged on yet another minor schism to add to the 
disturbances in Europe. But the proceedings of a general council 
were no longer of interest to the European states. The long-looked- 
for reforms had not been achieved; the Great Schism was long closed, 
of what importance were the quarrels and disagreements of a handful 
of bishops at Basle whose authority the pope had finally repudiated? 
Cusanus himself disillusioned by the downfall of his hopes turned to 
the papacy as a last resort for maintaining the unity of Christendom. 
The pope to accomplish this task efficiently must have full authority 
to silence recalcitrant bishops whose cavillings had already brought 
disaster on the conciliar efforts at reform. Cusanus apostatized into 
an ardent supporter of papal absolutism. 

The abortive attempt at constitutional government in the church 
was killed by the failure of the councils to meet the three great needs 
of the moment, reorganization, reform and the suppression of heresy. 
I'he failure of the church was accompanied by a similar failure in the 
constitutional experiments in the states. The attempt to rule by the 
representatives of the communes in France and England had plunged 
both countries into civil war. In Germany the cities never achieved 
sufficient political control to involve them in a spectacular downfall. 
They never united sufficiently to disunite violently. The city-states 
of Italy had long since given up any attempt at inter-civic agreement. 
The individual states of Europe had disintegrated within themselves 
into antagonistic factions which only strong dictatorships could over- 
rule and restore to some semblance of order. The choice of two ideals 
presented to Cusanus in 1432 between a monarchical and a constitu- 
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tional form of government was no longer open to the church or any 
state. The conciliar experiment in its failure destroyed for some 
centuries the belief in the power of the people to control effectively 
their own political institutions. The ideal of democracy as formulated 
by Cusanus was discredited. The only alternative was absolute 
monarchy. 

The collapse of the conciliar movement taught Europe another 
lesson. Cusanus had stressed the importance of the unity of faith. 
He had seen the commonwealth of Christendom as, in the words of 
Dr. Figgis, Vuled by the principle of harmony, rather than that of 
uniformity, in which one polity shall still embrace both civil and 
spiritual activities, and brotherhood, the supreme principle of 
Christianity, shall become the inspiration of a delicately articulated 
society, the source of a varied and developing activity*. But the 
councils demonstrated effectively that the unity of faith was a chimera. 
Heresy remained persistent and intractable. The doctrine of the 
church was queried by those disappointed in her power to effect the 
simplest reforms. The bond of the great society was brotherhood; but 
were the faithful really brothers? Were they not rather primarily 
Frenchmen, Englishmen, Germans and Italians? Did they acknow- 
ledge the same elements of faith in all their countries? What were the 
essential dogmas of the Christian faith which to deny meant damna- 
tion? No one at the end of the fifteenth century could give a certain 
answer to these questions. The faith was not formulated nor decisive; 
heresy was not defined; corruption persisted in destroying the very 
entrails of the church. The intellectual scepticism of the Renaissance 
was rapidly gaining ground. I'he failure of the church made men turn 
more ardently to the distractions and solutions offered by secularists, 
l^he church could not reform herself nor bring peace to Europe. Who 
would save Christendom? The fifteenth century closed on a note of 
religious and political scepticism. 

The failure of the conciliar movement demonstrated conclusively 
the lack of unity within the church and the reality of national 
differences. It was a terse comment on the political perception of the 
authors of the Defensor Pads, There was no actual body of the faith- 
ful; nor a mystical corporate life of the whole. The church was 
composed of separate organizations roughly representing national 
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divisions and each strongly nationalistic and resentful of foreign 
control. The unity of faith could only be achieved by the co-operative 
effort of these national or, as Cusanus described them, provincial 
groups. But the nations were rapidly becoming self-conscious and 
boisterous in their self-consciousness. The failure of the church 
removed the slight nominal check on their independence. No 
authority in Europe existed, in fact, superior to their own. The 
failure of the conciliar movement left Europe disintegrated into a 
congerie of separate independent states with only a nominal leader, 
and ready to embark inevitably on the conflict of their several 
sovereignties characteristic of modern international politics. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE TRIUMPH OF THE NATION-STATE 

T he long struggle over jurisdiction, characteristic of the Middle 
Ages, came to its final crisis in the sixteenth century, and was 
resolved in favour of the new entity, the nation-state. At last 
the state took control ‘over all persons and in all causes* within its 
territories. 'Phis assumption of absolute power was accompanied by a 
devastating convulsion in political institutions. Long-revered ideals 
were discarded to give way to conceptions evolved to meet the exigen- 
cies of the moment. The secular state attained a supremacy which 
would have gratified the highest ambitions of the earlier anti-clerical- 
ists. But the secular state which thus triumphed was very different 
from the old empire which straddled across all Christendom and 
struggled to occupy the same position as the universal church. The 
new nation-state was essentially separate and distinct from its neigh- 
bours. The striking phenomenon of sixteenth-century politics was 
the presence of countless separate entities all claiming absolute power 
for themselves and irresponsible independence of each other. Politi- 
cal thinkers were occupied with the problem of justifying or attacking 
this new entity. Its nature was something new, but its claims to 
sovereignty were similar to many which had developed during the 
Middle Ages in the long struggle between pope and empire. As 
the conception of a nation-state was new, so the discussions of its 
particular form of sovereignty followed somewhat original lines. 

The reception of new ideas was facilitated by two major factors. 
The geographical discoveries at the end of the fifteenth century stimu- 
lated imagination and introduced a different perspective. The 
medievalists had viewed the universe as the audience of their human 
drama. The earth in the centre had hell beneath it and heaven as a 
canopy above. The earth itself was a flat surface, over whose edges 
men might fall into utter darkness. The Mediterranean basin was the 
centre of this world. These long cherished beliefs were jarred and 
broken to pieces when Columbus discovered America and Vasco da 
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Gama sailed round the Cape of Good Hope. The world extended far 
beyond the bounds long held to be its limits. Europe shrank in 
proportion as the world grew. Simultaneously the early scientific 
speculators were suggesting that the earth was not flat but round. 
Aristotle had held this opinion and his works reintroduced the idea to 
luirope. Cusanus was further suggesting that the earth rotated round 
the sun. In a spherical world the locality of hell became a problem, 
the position of heaven a greater one. The structure of the medieval 
universe was rapidly being undermined. The geographical discover- 
ers revealed the border of the IMediterrancan basin to be one of many 
lands, the earth to be spherical, and were suggesting that the med- 
ieval Christian world, in fact Christendom itself, could no longer 
claim to be the central floor in the architecture of the universe. A new’ 
universe opened at the end of the fifteenth century before the stag- 
gered gaze of men already eager to explore, already intoxicated with 
the intellectual stimulants they had received from their study of 
antiquity. 

At this moment the mechanism of printing introduced a new 
vehicle for the transmivssion of thought. Ideas which had been forced 
to travel slowly at the speed limit of hand-wTitten manuscripts now 
w^ere precipitated from place to place as fast as the printing machine 
could turn them out in large quantities to an eager world. Intellectual 
curiosity had always existed. It was particularly alive in the sixteenth 
century, and the art of printing enabled men who would otherwise 
have passed their lives unknown to each other to interchange view^s 
with a rapidity hitherto unknown. The art of printing quickened the 
speed of intellectual life. It introduced variety. A man w^as able to 
obtain books in his own home which before he had had to travel to 
read; many more ideas were thus available to him. Variety had a 
broadening effect and stimulated to controversy. Men were more 
aware of each other intellectually and knew more concisely of their 
differences and their dislikes. A clash of intellects ensued unparalleled 
before for which the printing press was primarily responsible. 
Thought was vigorous and a new medium for its transmission had 
been discovered. The pioneer of modern communications was 
established. 

The beginnings of the scientific movement in the sixteenth century 
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helped further to relax the old bonds of thought. Though the scien- 
tists did not dominate thought until late in the seventeenth centur}', 
yet their approach to knowledge from an experimental rather than an 
authoritarian angle emphasized again the general trend away from the 
rigidity of old ideas. 

The bonds of society were most loosened in Italy which had been 
early and deeply affected by the Renaissance and its own internecine 
struggles. The tradition of the fourteenth-century secularists had left 
its mark. The Italian Machiavelli was the first thinker to examine and 
analyse the characteristics peculiar to the nation-state and to attempt 
to produce a theory of this new political organism. 

The cities of northern Italy astir with new ideas with no stable 
criterion in religion or philosophy seethed with unrest and intellectual 
curiosity, 'fheir political machinery had passed from the chaos of the 
faction fights of Dante’s time to the more orderly regime of the 
Tyrants. Strong government had succeeded in the cities in restoring 
order and some measure of security. But warfare was constant be- 
tween the city-states themselves. This source of instability could only 
be checked by extending strong government over a wider area than 
the city-state. If the city-states were to achieve complete security, 
they must unite. For the danger was not merely internal exhaustion. 
From T494 onwards the co-ordinated state of France was pressing 
downwards into northern Italy, which became thenceforth the battle- 
ground of the conflict between the French king and the German 
emperor. The independence of the city-states was threatened by 
these intruding foreigners. Unity between the states from external 
and internal motives was essential if their vaunted political indepen- 
dence was to be maintained. Machiavelli looking across the border to 
the strongly established kingdom of France, aware of the weakness of 
the Italian city-states, and of the potential strength of the Tyrants if 
once properly applied, burning with the patriotism of a man soaked 
in the history of Italy’s glorious past, determined to examine the 
issues and attempt some solution of Italy’s political instability. Again 
the problem of instability absorbed an Italian’s mind. But political 
institutions had become more compact and more centralized since the 
days of Marsilius; the church had been discredited by the Great 
Schism and the failure of the conciliar movement: the Renaissance 
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had further developed and subtly undermined the medieval concept 
of man's relations to God. Machiavelli was not concerned with the 
relations of church to state; nor was he filled with an insensate hatred 
of the church such as had overwhelmed earlier Italian writers. The 
power of the church was too weakened to be of much interest to the 
Italian cities of 1513. Machiavelli wrote in a very different world 
from Marsilius, to solve a different problem. 

Machiavelli wished to discover how to establish a strong state 
against foreign oppression and domestic upheaval. He sought his 
answer in the history of Rome to see there the causes of the decay and 
rise of a state to great power, to analyse the experiences of man, to show 
where lay the strongest bonds of social union, w'here they failed. The 
Discorsi, written as discourses on the works of Livy, the great classic 
author, showed Machiavelli's search for the forces which bind men 
together in society; the Prwee, better known and often cited as the 
epitome of Machiavelli's political thought, embodied rather a section 
of the Discorsiy dealing with the governance of a state when already 
formed. The Discorsi was Machiavelli's philosophy of the state, the 
Prince a manual for the guidance of rulers, in particular the Italian 
Tyrant, Lorenzo de Medici. 

Machiavelli’s approach to his subject was new to the Christian 
world. He sought to show actual conditions and to analyse the causes 
for their appearance; he assumed from these actualities that certain 
principles underlay their behaviour. He generalized from particulars. 
He treated men as they were, not as they ought to be. He asserted 
that only by the known events of the past could one foresee the future, 
‘he that would see what shall be, let him consider what hath been'. 
Principles of conduct, principles of politics emerged from the mass of 
evidence he brought forward. What men had done dictated what they 
should do; and the criterion of value was the success which accom- 
panied their action. From the past alone could men deduce what 
caused success, what brought failure. To the past he turned. 

Men, he asserted, at first lived like animals, wild and scattered about 
haphazard, until population increased and defence was necessary to 
preserve security. This could not be obtained without association, so 
men gathered together in groups for the primary purpose of achieving 
security. The origin of society was a matter of chance arising from 
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the urgency of the need for defence. There was no fixed model for 
society. Political institutions were not constant. They obeyed a 
cyclical law. Accepting Aristotle’s definitions of good and bad states, 
Machiavelli showed by historical examples how all states tended to 
pass by a regular progression from monarchy to tyranny, then to 
aristocracy, tlxen to oligarchy, reacting into popular rule at first good 
and then bad, which in its turn went back to monarchy. Generally 
the cycle was interrupted by the destruction of the state by foreigners 
who took advantage of a moment of decline. States obeyed a law of 
change which made them sometimes good, sometimes bad. This law 
did not operate at the same rate in each state, hence the differences 
between actual states at a given moment. If the very nature of the 
state determined its decay and ruin, how could men stay the course of 
this fundamental law? Machiavelli argued that men and chance or 
fortune had each their part to play in the ordering of human affairs. 
Men had a measure of free will left to check the forces of nature; in 
this way they had the power to combat the forces of decay inherent 
in every state. Some measure of equilibrium between the forces of 
decay and growth might be obtained for a short time; but in the long 
run Machiavelli believed every state doomed to destruction. For ‘all 
things are in continual motion, and nothing stands firm’. Not only 
states ‘must ever be rising or falling’, but the universe itself was flux 
and governed largely by chance or fortune. 

Yet Machiavelli clung with the tenacity of a visionary to the hope 
that one day Italy would emerge triumphant above her enemies and 
be secure against the forces of disruption. Though the perfect static 
state was inconceivable, yet the moment of equilibrium might be 
prolonged indefinitely. How was this to be achieved? 

Machiavelli saw one constant factor emerging in the swirl of 
change, on which he based his arguments. The nature of man seemed 
unchanged throughout the ages. Man had sought security in the 
beginning; he still sought security. Glory and riches were the aim of 
all. Men ‘were always and are subject to the same passions’. The 
minimum a man demanded was security; but the ultimate fullness of 
good government which he wished to enjoy was sought in order ‘to 
enjoy freely one’s own without suspicion, not to doubt of his wife’s 
or daughters’ honours, not to be in fear for his sons, or for himself’. 
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Property, honour and security attended by glory and riches were the 
constant aims of all mankind. These were the objects in varying 
degrees of every state. Essentially they were selfish objects, each man 
seeking his own fortune, glory and safety. The problem Machiavelli 
had to solve was to reconcile the selfish nature of man always ‘bent to 
mischief, and always seeking its own end to the detriment of others, 
with the claims of social life. Yet in social life alone could men hope 
for security. A balance must be struck between the inherent selfish- 
ness of man and his need for security. How was this to be done? 

Machiavelli asserted that when men first entered into social rela- 
tions to obtain safety, it became apparent quite early that if one man 
acted ungenerously towards the ruler chosen to enforce security, that 
he aroused by his action feelings of hatred towards himself and ap- 
prehension in others that he would act similarly towards them. This 
fear of insecurity bred laws to restrain the disturber of internal 
stability. A sensitiveness to such disturbances gradually developed. 
It was considered wrong to act against the interests of the community, 
and right to act for its welfare. Thus a sense of right and wrong arose, 
from which sprang the notion of justice. The criterion of justice was 
the security and well-being of the community. The criterion of 
morals was the same. Public and private morals were not dissociated. 
Politics and ethics were not divorced. They were part of the same 
system. The criterion of social as of individual action was the security 
of the state. Therein ultimately lay the security of the individual and 
the sole possibility of his attainment of his private ambitions and the 
fulfilment of his end. If the individual acted against the well-being of 
his own community then he was bad and must be punished. No 
other meaning was attached by Machiavelli to the words good and 
bad. They were related solely to the ends of particular states. There 
was no general principle of morality superseding the standards of each 
state. Each state was essentially and inherently independent, knowing 
no law but its own necessity to maintain its independence and its 
security. These two ends were by Machiavelli’s code of ethics 
binding on the state and on its citizens. It was conceivable in such a 
state that the citizen might have to be sacrificed to the community, 
that the security of an individual might be the price demanded for the 
security of the majority. Machiavelli was compelled to acknowledge 
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this possibility and indeed agreed that it must be so. The highest 
good was the security of the whole, not the preserv^ation of the one. 

To achieve this end any means might be employed. What was 
popularly considered wrong could not be regarded as such, if it 
managed to attain its end, the preservation of the state. Thus Machia- 
velli approved of homicide as in the slaying of Remus by Romulus. 
Thus he asserted in the Discorsi ‘it is he who does violence with intent 
to injure, not he who does it with design to secure tranquillity, who 
merits the blame’, and in the Prince ‘it is necessary for a Prince 
wishing to hold his own to know how to do wrong and to make use 
of it or not according to necessity’. Cruelty by a prince was similarly 
justified. ‘The act may condemn the doer, the end may justify him.’ 

To achieve security force and absolute authority in the ruler were 
necessary. Men were recalcitrant and prone to pursue their own ends 
not society’s. They were evil. They must be restrained by the one 
weapon they would understand, force. Force bred fear, and fear was 
more disciplinary than love which easily gave way under trial and 
turned to self-interest. Laws were necessary to restrain men from 
pursuing their selfish ends and upsetting the stability of society, and 
laws would not be effective unless force lay behind them, ‘seeing it is 
not possible for men to live in security without force’. The duty of 
the ruler established to achieve security was to make these laws. To 
do so, he must have an unfettered authority. No rival could be 
tolerated otherwise his whole purpose would be frustrated. The 
slaying of Remus by Romulus was again justified. 

The actual structure of the state most approved by Machiavelli 
followed as a natural sequence from these premises. Machiavelli pre- 
ferred a mixed form of government closely allied to that advocated by 
Aristotle. He agreed that the chief obstacles to security were the 
differing and insatiable ambitions of men. If these could be identi- 
fied with the welfare of the state, each citizen would have a personal 
interest in maintaining its stability. So if the monarch’s power was 
balanced by the senate’s and the senate’s by the people, all would be 
concerned in the authority of the government. Ultimately all power 
lay with the people who in true Roman fashion were sovereign. 
Machiavelli trusted the judgment of the people far more than that of 
a single man. All men were subject to error, but when united in a 
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commonwealth the risk of error seemed less. Machiavelli endowed 
the people with an almost mystical power of perception, ‘as touching 
wisdom, and settled stayedness, 1 say that the People is wiser and 
more staid, and of more exact judgment than a Prince. And therefore 
not without cause the People’s voyce is likened to God’s voyce; for we 
see that the universal opinions bring to pass rare effects in their pre- 
sages, so that it seems by their secret virtues they forsee their own 
good or evil.’ Machiavelli was delicately placing his finger on the 
pulse of nationality; the people as a group entity possessed ‘their 
secret virtues’ illuminating their morality. The best state w^as a 
republic in which the power of the people possessing such virtues 
could operate unchecked. In such a state security of property, honour 
and person was best obtained by all the citizens, and their liberty and 
independence assured. Failing this best of all states a limited 
monarchy might achieve security. Machiavelli had no patience with 
a Prince who had ‘power to do what he list’ for he was bound to com- 
mit ‘divers follies’. Though at the foundation of a state not instituted 
by a free people, the ruler must have absolute power to establish the 
laws necessary to achieve security, yet once these laws were estab- 
lished Machiavelli looked to the development within the state of that 
public spirit which would eventually demand a full share in the 
government and the final establishment of a republic. Machiavelli 
then repeated Marsilius’ views on the power of the legislator, stating 
that in either case the people were sovereign, whether the Prince 
existed to legislate and administrate in their interests, or whether they 
themselves undertook the task of maintaining the laws established for 
their benefit. 

Public spirit was essential for the establishment of Machiavelli’s 
ideal republic. What did he mean by ‘public spirit’; how might it be 
developed? Machiavelli described it as ‘virtue’. It was the motive 
force which induced men to sacrifice their inherent desire to pursue 
their own ends for the sake of the community. It was something more 
than mere desire for security which could only be attained by group 
life. If Machiavelli began by declaring the need for security alone 
drove men to live in groups and limit their freedom and independence 
by association with others, he finished by sublimating this need until 
it became an ideal that would demand the highest sacrifice from men. 
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If he at first described men as ‘bent to mischief’ he ended by asserting 
that these same men joined together as nations could speak with an 
authority ‘likened to God’s voyce’. Never did Machiavelli use the 
word nationality in our modern sense; but he was vividly conscious of 
the forces which united a state, his description of which constituted a 
description of the forces of ‘nationality’. He warned his contem- 
poraries of the danger of attacking a state that seemed divided within 
itself. The presence of a foreigner at its gates was sufficient to close 
its ranks and make it stand united against the external alien- danger. 
There was something alive in a community which could force men to 
forget their most flagrant wrongs and unite with others they had but 
lately sought to destroy. What was this force? Machiavelli believed 
that a common tradition, a common language, a common system of 
law were the bonds of unity. The sense of their innate difference from 
outsiders and their right to their independence was so strong in a 
people that to Machiavelli it was almost invincible. Only the destruc- 
tion of the people themselves could successfully destroy it: ‘He who 
becomes master of a city accustomed to freedom and does not destroy 
it, may expect to be destroyed by it, for in rebellion it has always the 
watchword of liberty and its ancient privileges as a rallying point, 
which neither time nor benefits will ever cause it to forget.’ This 
passion for liberty and independence was present in varying degrees 
in all states. Where it was least developed there a tyranny or at any 
rate the rule of one man was likely to flourish. Alas! Italy had been 
denuded of this spirit by the church and lay under the heel of many 
tyrants and foreign oppressors, Machiavelli blamed the church for 
the decay in religion so conspicuous in Italy, and religion, he main- 
tained, was a strong bond of unity between a people. No matter 
whether true or false, religion fostered public spirit, and as such 
should be encouraged by the good ruler in all states. 

As the primary object of the state was security, Machiavelli devoted 
much of his time to the art of war as the most obvious means of main- 
taining security in a world peopled by men bent on mischief and 
subservient only to force. He rejected the popular idea that war 
should be fought by paid foreign soldiers. The best defence of a city 
was its citizens impregnated with their desire to defend their homes, 
wives and personal freedom. An army composed of citizens who 
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fought for the glory of their commonwealth was the only reliable 
defence. ‘Men not money is the sinews of war.* In war where the 
security and independence of a commonwealth was in jeopardy, all 
means for its preservation were permissible, nay justified, by the 
nature of the emergency. War itself was just when necessary, ‘and 
arms are hallowed when there is no other hope but in them’. The 
limits of a state must be carefully fixed with its security in view; it 
must be neither too big nor too small, strongly situated and ‘of such 
resistance, that no man can hope to subdue it on a sudden; and on the 
other side that it be not so great, to become a terror to its neigh- 
bours . . . For,’ he added, ‘upon two occasions ordinary men make 
war against a Republic: the one to become master of it, the other for 
fear it become master of them.’ For strategic purposes Machiavelli 
believed that natural boundaries, particularly rivers, were the best 
limits of a state. By strong armies and by adequate laws, with the 
right limits and delicately adjusted powers within the state, above all 
with an ever-increasing development of public spirit based on the 
past glories of Italy and the hope of future triumphs, Machiavelli 
strove to substantiate his dream of an independent and dominant 
Italy. 

He had gone far from accepted standards in his search for stability 
in political institutions. He rejected the idea of the innate knowledge 
of good and evil, and declared this knowledge developed as a result 
of social intercourse and born of fear of social consequences. The 
criterion of moral and political conduct was not the law of God but 
the security of the society in which a man lived. These societies 
differed one from the other; he implied that as their standards of con- 
duct were identified with their ends, so no one standard of conduct 
existed. Europe was honeycombed with a variety of moral codes. 
Natural law was non-existent. Human law was unrelated to any 
general principle of justice and connected solely with the need of man 
for security. Justice as a principle was swallowed up by the ravening 
desire for security of life, honour and above all property. Property 
was sacred to Machiavelli as to his Roman forebears. The universe 
itself being dominated by chance, there was no ultimate possibility of 
attaining stability. The fixed regime of Christian ideals was shattered 
into a thousand unrelated fragments. As all states were obliged to 
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seek their individual preservation, as all states were ultimately self- 
seeking and absolute, no basis existed for relations between stales. 
International law was inconceivable, and international diplomacy 
became the field for the acutest deceivers. No international law could 
bend to its will the independence of the sovereign states. Christen- 
dom long moribund was destroyed at its roots. The origin of society 
as an institution of God was completely refuted by historical evidence. 
Men had gathered together to satisfy their own needs, not at the 
promptings of a divine Providence. Machiavelli went further, 
chance not God ruled the universe; and a religion was not appraised 
by its nearness to ultimate reality but by its ability to perform a service 
to the community of mankind. Men needed stability. If religion 
could help to foster this, its nature was irrelevant. Man prone to evil, 
but capable of discerning the factors conducive to his own immediate 
satisfaction, insatiable in his desire for glory and riches, recalcitrant 
and wavering when alone, strong and just when in association, with a 
passion for liberty, clinging tenaciously to his accustomed environ- 
ment, man and his needs was the ultimate end of all society; his 
security alone formed the ultimate object, the final criterion of all 
morality. The nation-state united in religion, customs, language and 
law, stretching to its natural frontiers in France, England and Spain 
found an eloquent vindicator in Machiavelli as he cast his eye from 
the ruins of Italy enviously on the surrounding rising powers of 
Europe. 

The Reformation made Machiavelli’s theory of the state moment- 
arily irrelevant. His contempt and disillusion about religion and his 
suggested substitute of patriotism for the universal truths of religion 
were out of place in a Europe precipitated after 1519 into the full 
stream of religious controversy. Machiavelli 's Prince y though much 
read and quoted during the sixteenth century, was little understood 
as part of his deeper philosophy. His belief in the power of the people 
expressed in the Discorsi was ignored by moiiarchs and statesmen 
whose chief desire was to maintain their authority sometimes in the 
face of popular opposition. His works were premature at the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century. The. attainment of national religions 
had not yet occurred. 

The Reformation begun as an attempt to purge and consolidate 
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the universal church ended by a strange trick of circumstance in 
promoting the development of national usually antagonistic religions. 
It was a retrograde movement in political theory. Once again Europe 
was involved in a struggle between church and state which had been 
quiescent for nearly two centuries. In the sixteenth century the 
struggle was more intricate, more bewildering; it was enacted within 
the confines of a single nation. Each sovereign state was opposing a 
particular church. Each petty state or church paradoxically asserted 
its particular independence in terms of universal supremacy. At the 
end of the religious wars of the sixteenth century the nation-state 
emerged triumphant from these conflicts with an added function to its 
credit: the duty and power to control the consciences of its subjects. 
This extension of the power of the state, implicit in Machiavelli's 
belief in the compelling force of the ‘voyce of the people’, was the 
direct result of the ideas that developed during the violent reaction 
caused by the Reformation. A change occurred in the assumptions 
about human nature which facilitated this extension of political con- 
trol to the state now provided with a vastly improved administrative 
machinery. 

The concentration on the study of human activities and the spread 
of the humanistic attitude throughout the Renaissance suggested the 
capacity of man to judge for himself in all matters even and more 
especially in matters of religion. Luther’s protest in 1519 was in train 
with the renaissance spirit; it was an exaltation of the individual. He 
pitted his particular opinion against the whole w^eight of the corporate 
authority of the church. His defiance had extensive consequences, 
apparently unsuspected by Luther at the time. His action raised anew 
the whole question of ecclesiastical reform. It raised graver issues. 
His protest implied that the neglect of those in authority might be 
remedied by the action of individuals. He suggested that the individ- 
ual had the right, if not the duty, to inquire why those in authority 
were failing in their duty; that he had the power to decide what the 
church ought or ought not to do; that he could by the light of his own 
conscience discriminate between what was the law of God and what 
was not. The individual was bound to obey what he unaided per- 
ceived to be God’s law, despite threats or persecutions from the 
church though it was backed by its claim to divine institution and 
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centuries of accepted authority. One man’s judgment could stand 
against the accumulated experience of centuries of religious thinkers 
and saints. If the individual could speak so certainly on the law of 
God in the high matters of faith, surely he could judge what was the 
law of God in purely human relations? Luther in claiming the right 
to individual judgment in matters of religion was simultaneously 
implying that the individual could ascertain what was justice, for 
justice and religion were indissolubly bound together in the minds of 
his contemporaries. If divine institutions could be defied by the 
individual in the name of his conscience, how much more so merely 
human laws only indirectly derived from a divine source. Every man 
became by Luther’s theory a priest, every man he implied became 
a law unto himself in political as well as religious matters. 

The Peasants’ Revolt in Germany was the comment made by an 
ignorant peasantry on Luther’s action. Social abuses lay un- 
remedied; Luther’s justification of the individual’s power to remedy 
religious abuses suggested a similar justification for those eager to 
remedy social conditions. The peasants revolted in the name of 
justice whose meaning they now felt capable of interpreting. Luther 
found himself the fountain-head of anarchy not justice. He retreated 
in panic, and reversed his first judgment. He declared that only civil 
magistrates could undertake necessary reforms. As the spiritual 
authorities had failed in their duty of removing abuses, the secular 
authorities, not the private citizens, were instituted by God to do so. 
They were given their power, the civil sword, to cleanse and purify the 
church and maintain it in its pristine glory. Luther was applying to 
every individual prince, or, as he said, civil magistrate, the duties 
which had hitherto been regarded as exclusively pertaining to the 
office of emperor. The ecclesiastical authorities were moribund; the 
emperor was preoccupied with the teasing details of administering^ 
his scattered domains; the individual was untutored and incapable of 
ordered action; Luther turned in his fear and passionate desire to see 
religious abuses remedied to the substantial power of the new com- 
pact secular governments. He endued them with almost imperial 
authority. Luther was thus driven into a denial of the basic assump- 
tion of the Renaissance and its humanistic philosophy. He rejected its 
belief in the power and dignity of the individual to regulate and con- 
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trol the details of his own every action and hence to assist in the 
management of public affairs. His apostasy started a reaction which 
developed on the one hand into uncompromising religious intolerance 
and on the other into a secular absolutism. 

Luther’s apostasy of his belief in the individual was not sufficient 
to stem the flood of anarchical elements which had broken loose at his 
first action. Reformers sprang up everywhere in Europe claiming 
divine authority for their particular views. New churches were 
founded only to divide again into other churches each claiming a 
clearer vision of the truth. Europe became a patchwork of ill- 
assorted religious communities bearing little or no relation to the 
underlying structure of petty states, themselves claimants of political 
autonomy. In the innumerable states of Germany the anarchical 
political elements allied with the religious; civil war or revolts broke 
out throughout the empire. The unrest spread to France where 
political, religious and economic conditions were already disturbed. 
The efforts of the French kings to centralize the government of 
France from the north southwards had met with great resistance in the 
southern provinces. The traditions of the south, their language, their 
predilection to Roman law, even their racial origins, were different 
from the Teuton north. The Reformation aggravated this difference 
by adding an alien religion. The organized rebellion of the southern 
cities then plunged France into the chaos of a long civil war. 

The French civil war introduced a new phase in the development 
of the nation-state towards its goal of absolute supremacy and inde- 
pendence. The forces which clashed in the struggle were both striv- 
ing for complete dominance; both claimed absolute sovereignty. The 
centralizing royal authority was impregnated with ideas taken from 
Roman law in which the sovereign was absolute; the church-state of 
Calvinism claimed supremacy in the might of the law of God. The 
old struggle between emperor and pope was revived in a concentrated 
form within the confines of a single state. France and subsequently 
the rest of Europe were plunged back in political issues to the 
problems of some three hundred years before. Was the king or the 
head of the particular church to have supreme authority? What was 
the nature of political obedience and of law in the state? Was there 
a sovereign power within the state, and if not by what limits was the 
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independence of the nation-state curbed? By what right did these 
upstart churches make such vast claims? In attempting to defy the 
power of this new religious enthusiasm the secular state had to 
augment its own power to include all matters pertaining to religion 
and the consciences of its subjects. The particular course taken by 
the Reformation almost forced the nation-state to adopt the longed 
for control ‘over all persons and in all causes’. Calvin’s theory of 
the state was an urgent factor in pressing the secular power, not 
unwillingly, towards the assumption of this supremacy. 

Calvinism marked the greatest reaction away from the liberating 
forces of the Renaissance and its belief in humanity and the possibility 
of democracy. Calvin consolidated the movement towards absolutism 
which had begun at first within the church after the failure of the 
conciliar experiment had discredited constitutional rule. He picked 
up the anarchical threads of the early reform movement and wove 
them into a strong and irresistible system. He synthesized like a 
medievalist the chaotic conceptions inherent in much of the political 
thought of his age. 

The calvinistic system was simple and logical once its premises 
were accepted. Calvin’s object was to discover a substitute for the 
authority of the catholic church which should be as powerful and 
coercive as that living flexible body. He found his substitute in the 
bible, the inspired Word of God. Paris, where Calvin studied, had 
been considerably influenced by the study of Roman law and the new 
discoveries in science. Both stressed law as a governing principle, 
the one in human relations, the other in the whole universe. Man, to 
Calvin, was gripped and enmeshed in a rigid system of laws, regulat- 
ing his every action, until of himself he could do nothing. The 
originator of the law had planned everything to the minutest detail; 
nothing w^as left to man but to carry out these laws. Man’s every 
action was predestined from the beginning, he had no freedom left 
him with which to choose. The justification of this theory of the all-per- 
vading power of God lay partly in a very real sense of awe engendered 
by the conception of the vastness of the universe which was just then 
being revealed through the scientific and geographical discoveries; 
partly in Calvin’s conception of the nature of man. Man seemed to 
him utterly incapable of any good action whatsoever. He did not 
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even allow him the possibility of wanting to do good. ‘Let it stand, 
therefore, as an indubitable truth, which no engines can shake, that 
the mind of man is so entirely alienated from the righteousness of 
God that he cannot conceive, desire or design anything but what is 
wicked, distorted, foul, impure and iniquitous; that his heart is so 
thoroughly envenomed by sin that it can breathe out nothing but 
corruption and rottenness: that if some men occasionally make a show 
of goodness, their mind is ever interwoven with hypocrisy and deceit, 
their soul inwardly bound with the fetters of wickedness.’ Even 
Machiavelli had not gone so far. Such a creature could not be capable 
of running the business of government with any success. God had to 
make every rule of government beforehand for such decrepit beings. 

God had laid down once for all in the bible his scheme of govern- 
ment which he thought most desirable and obligatory for men. Men 
could not alter this scheme. Obviously such polluted instruments 
could not change for the better the institution prescribed by the 
Almighty. The nature of man prohibited at the outset any attempt to 
get behind the authority of the Word of God. Nor would Calvin 
admit the possibility of the catholic church or any church as a fit 
authority for interpreting the Word. To assert that the Word needed 
interpretation was to imply that God had set dawn his precepts con- 
fusedly for man whom he knew to be utterly corrupt and incapable of 
making an interpretation. This was to impugn the wisdom of God 
and was a grave sin. 

Calvin’s fundamental premises were the omnipotence of God, 
the all-pervading nature of his law embodied for man in the bible, the 
utter incapacity of man to do aught but evil. From these sprang his 
political theory in logical sequence. He asserted that the divine pur- 
pose for mankind was to bring some men to the supreme happiness 
of salvation. How was this to be achieved? The answer was to be 
found in the bible. There God had shown to the Israelites the form of 
government by which his will could be effective. Moses had received 
from God the tables of stone on which was engraven the law of God. 
The end of all human activity was to obey this law; the penalty for 
disobedience was eternal damnation. The law was divided into rules 
for conduct towards God, and rules for conduct towards man. The 
slightest slip in the performance of the smallest of these details was as 
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grave and consequential as the most formidable sin, for man could 
not differentiate between the different orders of God, each was equally 
binding. Man could not give more value to the one duty and less to 
the other. He was incapable by nature of any moral evaluation. The 
best form of government was that used by the Israelites as com- 
manded by God. God had set up priests and kings, the one to carry 
out the first table of the law, the other the second, but there was no 
real separation between the powers, for both were instituted to carry 
out the law of God. A default in one’s duty towards one’s neighbour 
was a crime against the community and a sin against the second table. 
A default in one’s duty towards God or religion was a sin against the 
first table and a crime against the state whose primary function was 
the maintenance of the whole law of God, not a limited part. So to 
Calvin crime and sin were identical terms. The state was as much 
a theocracy as the medieval church. The priesthood must in 
such a society hold the superior position. Obedience to the commands 
of those in authority was a religious duty. To disobey was to defy the 
law of God and his appointed ministers. The sovereignty of this 
homogeneous state pervaded by the one system of divine law laid 
down in the bible was absolute over its subjects. They had no right 
left them for rebellion or even protest. There was only one law of 
God, one form of government. Any other form was criminal and 
sinful, and merited the most severe punishment. So Calvin felt 
justified in promoting the most severe religious persecutions. The 
calvinistic premises necessitated a simple uniform system of govern- 
ment throughout all Christian countries. There was but one true 
form of government and Calvin had discovered it to a perplexed 
world. Calvin in his reliance on the bible was making a gallant bid 
for the re-establishment of unity in the religious chaos of the 
sixteenth century. 

The great weakness in Calvin’s theory of the state was this reliance 
on the bible. It was not enough for Calvin to assert that the inspired 
Word of God required no further interpretation. In point of fact 
his views in the Institutes were themselves a particular interpretation; 
and as the bible came more and more into the hands of the people it 
received in increasing degree a variety of interpretations. But for a 
long time each interpreter held, as Calvin did, that his view alone 
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was valid and must carry with it the weight of authority lying behind 
the Word itself. Everywhere it was agreed that obedience to the law 
of God was a religious duty, that human laws were valid only when 
they partook of the nature of ihe divine law, that government was 
instituted especially to carry this system of law into effect. Hence 
obedience to government was a religious duty of the highest order, 
and disobedience a corresponding sin. So religious persecution 
spread throughout the length and breadth of Europe, and France, 
Holland, Germany and finally England were torn with religious wars 
bound up inextricably with political issues. All the protagonists 
claimed obedience to their particular form of government as a 
religious duty; all believed their form the only one sanctioned by 
divine law. Each secular authority sought to justify its desire to 
establish an absolute authority within its realm on a religious basis of 
the most binding nature. Calvin reintroduced in an acceptable form 
through the fiction of the authority of the bible, the most powerful 
conceptions of the Middle Ages in relation to the nature of law and 
political obedience. But the bible was more passive than the catholic 
church, and lay inert in the hands of its interpreters offering no 
resistance to the twisting of its words to justify the actions of its 
believers. The secular authorities had received an opportunity for 
power through this medium which would never have been accorded 
them from the hands of an actual church, a living rival and opponent 
to their claims. 

The immediate result of the wholesale adoption of this theocratic 
conception of the state as advocated by Calvin was to increase political 
confusion and religious persecution and to intensify the reaction 
away from the renaissance liberalism and its joyous belief in the 
potential capacity of man. Each party in turn as it came into power 
claimed divine sanction for its acts, claimed to be the only and best 
form of government for the country. To disobey its commands was 
regarded as a grievous sin; to profess another religion was regarded 
as a heinous crime. The suppression of every other form of religion 
was incumbent on whatever party was in power in order to substan- 
tiate the basis of its authority, the one law of God, whose maintenance 
was the primary function of government. The attempt to enforce 
one religion in each country invariably ended by stirring up fierce 
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rebellion. It was becoming increasingly apparent in the sixteenth 
century that the maintenance of one religion was not conducive 
to peace and order. The resulting chaos impressed upon men’s 
minds the need for strong secular government. The initial premise 
of Calvin’s, that the private citizen was incapable of ordering his 
simplest acts, was reinforced by circumstances. Some of the most 
eminent catholics professed their belief in the utter vileness of 
human nature. The corollary to this in political philosophy was a 
belief in theocratic absolutism. Everywhere, particularly in the 
French civil wars, one theory of absolutism clashed with another. 
No political solution was possible so long as religion and justice were 
interchangeable terms, for the religious controversies were endless. 

Several groups of which Les Politiques in France were the most 
famous began to form, whose object was to dissociate politics from 
religion in order to combat that corrupting element of stability, the 
conflict of religious passions. They sought to show that a state might 
be as firmly established without religion as its basis. They insisted 
that the welfare of the community and not the maintenance of true 
religion was the primary concern of government. 

Bodin was the most outstanding philosopher of this group. He 
gathered together the views of the new school of thought, and 
suggested a new set of values for political society. He sought to 
extricate the state from its divine entanglements and human law 
from the controversial ambiguities of divine law. He endeavoured to 
show that an absolute authority existed within the community which 
whilst morally binding on the members of the community was yet 
dissociated from any form of religion and could remain indifferent to 
the charge of impiety. His main concern was with the nature of 
government and the validity of its authority within the state. In 
attempting to elucidate this for immediate application to the domestic 
affairs of France, Bodin was led on to the exposition of a profound 
philosophy of the state. As a keen lawyer he had considerable 
knowledge of many of the European constitutions; his reading was 
voracious. His method of approach to his subject was somewhat 
similar to Machiavelli’s, but with a far wider scope. He analysed the 
past and the present conditions of many states instead of one, and 
constantly compared his findings. He took much from Greek and 
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Roman theory, something from Christian sources and the later 
medieval jurists, and added copious illustrations from contemporary 
events. He tried to find amidst this welter of information certain 
laws reducing the developments and behaviour of stales to an in- 
telligible form. He presented in his results an original though 
confused view of the state, its origin and the nature of political 
obligation. 

Social life to Bodin originated in the family group. This was a 
natural unit for the obvious reason that wherever men were found 
they must associate themselves with women and children. The 
maintenance of the family demanded property; whilst the natural 
inferiority and incapacity of women and children to take care of 
themselves demanded the exercise of full paternal control. Following 
Roman and Christian precedents, Bodin declared that the father had 
in early times a supreme power over all his children, even over life 
and death. This power, much circumscribed during Bodin*s time 
by several new laws, should be re-established in full force. He was 
fully convinced that much of the chaos in France was due to the 
decay of the family which he considered to be the basis of the state. 
The family supported by private property and absolutely controlled 
by its paternal head was the primary form of government, a complete 
cell from which the state grew. 

Bodin tantalizingly left obscure the manner in which isolated 
independent patriarchal groups were converted into communities 
composed of several families and so organized as to substitute control 
by the community for paternal control. He suggested that the change 
was brought about by conquest and by the natural necessities of life 
drawing families together into associations for mutual benefit. 
Whatever its mode of formation, Bodin implied that the state was as 
much a natural product as the family. It grew out of the natural 
impulses and needs of human life. 

Once founded the state had certain peculiarities which distin- 
guished it from other forms of association. The main attribute of the 
fully formed state was an absolute power to make laws and to com- 
mand obedience to them from all its members. 'La souverainete 
est la puissance absolut et perpetuelle d'une Republique' This was the 
essence of the state, without which it disintegrated into the former 
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loose association of families. Bodin examined the nature of this 
sovereignty in detail; he strove to define the term abstractly. Dis- 
sociated from circumstances it was by nature indivisible, absolute, 
unlimited. The assumption that it could be divided into the com- 
ponent parts of a state which would then form a ‘mixed constitution’ 
as wSuggested by Aristotle, was, Bodin. pointed out, ludicrous. Once 
divided it ceased to be sovereignty. The form of government might 
be a democracy (which to Bodin was the sovereignty of the majority), 
an aristocracy or a monarchy. This should not obscure the fact that 
sovereignty could and did exist in any of such states, once, where- 
ever it was, it remained an indivisible power to make law. Was this 
power in fact absolute and unlimited? Bodin declared its nature to 
be so, but in his application of his definition he limited it by three 
things: property, the family and the law of nature. Property 
was essential to the family which was itself the basis of the state. 
Neither could be infringed upon without the dissolution of the 
organism of the state. The right of the sovereign to tax was thus 
queriable; Bodin could find no solution to his dilemma between the 
sacrosanct nature of property and the absolute power of sovereignty. 
Nor could he draw a line between where the authority of the father 
ceased and that of the state began; did the father or the state for 
instance decide on the religious education of the children? 

The third great limitation to sovereignty was the law of nature. 
What did Bodin mean by this much controverted phrase? He 
regarded the law of nature as the law of God which was implicit 
in the universe, controlling every detail of its structure and known 
in part to men as the knowledge of good and evil. Men then had a 
standard by which to judge and delimit the sovereignty of the state. 
The end of the well-ordered state was not merely to vaunt its 
independence; the end of such a state was to satisfy all human needs 
both material and spiritual. Government was concerned primarily 
with justice, defence and economics. How and when could subjects 
refuse obedience to the commands of the sovereign if he overstepped 
the bounds of the law of nature? This was the crucial question of 
Bodin’s time. To this he gavq no direct reply. He implied that 
rebellion was never justified; and his conception of the law of nature 
was something very different from the rigid rules of the religious 
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protagonists. It was no body of known laws to which the individual 
might appeal in support of his own judgment. Flexibility in the law 
of nature was an essential part of Bodin’s philosophy. He was 
convinced that the law of growth operated throughout the universe. 
He believed that evolution took place in social institutions and the 
habits of man. Societies were constantly changing; the chief deter- 
mining factor was climate. Bodin elaborated Dubois’ vague sug- 
gestions into his famous theory of climate and its effect on social 
institutions and morals. The differences between countries in habits, 
ethical standards and intellectual development were due essentially 
to climatic differences. In the southern countries of Europe, men’s 
morals were lax but their intellects alert. Only the states in the middle 
countries of Europe had achieved sovereignty; they alone were cli- 
matically fitted to this success. Even religion was the product of the 
physical environment of the inhabitants of a country. Nowhere then 
could there be in the nature of things one uniform system of law or 
morals. No one religion was possible in a world diversified by its 
climatic and geographical conditions. Moral values and intellectual 
capacity, the very foundations of religion, varied with the heat or cold, 
wet or dry nature of the country in which a man was born and bred. 

The catholic and protestant insistence on the necessity of one faith 
and one uniform law of God was totally irrelevant to Bodin’s political 
philosophy. So too was their belief in the divine nature of govern- 
ment. The very basis of the state to Bodin was the family, a unit 
formed as a result of human need and desire. Its absolute power was 
not given it by God to carry out the divine will, but was essentially 
an expression of human will. Sovereignty was the power of making 
law; or, in other words, the power of exercising the will of the com- 
munity over its members in the interests of the community. Will not 
law was the characteristic of sovereignty, itself the core of the state and 
its distinguishing feature. Deprived of the duty of maintaining true 
religion as its primary function, the state no longer need persecute 
religion. Bodin insisted that persuasion was the better policy as men 
were always recalcitrant when forced. His theory of the state left 
religious persecution an open question of policy. It was no longer a 
duty incumbent on the government. Bodin had effectively released 
the state from its burden of divine obligations. He vindicated the 
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establishment of a strong rule on the basis of natural and compelling 
human needs. He showed the state to be a natural product, and its 
sovereignty part of the process of its growth. He explained and justi- 
fied the variety of political institutions present in Europe, and boldly 
propounded a theory destructive of any notion of the one state of 
Christendom. He argued cogently that the natural state, natural in its 
origin, natural in its area, whose boundaries and laws were determined 
naturally by its climatic and geographical conditions, was the nation- 
state, all-powerful and independent of all other states. 

Bodin's chief work Six Books of the Republic appeared in 1576 when 
France was still in the throes of civil war. It was widely read through- 
out France and Europe. But it took more than Bodin’s ponderous 
accumulative arguments to press home to the protagonists the need 
for a government whose chief function was not the maintenance of 
true religion. Henry IV*s statesmanship and the exhaustion of the 
country put an end at last to the chaos of the religious wars. In 1598 
the Edict of Nantes embodied a principle of toleration which implied 
that religion and justice were no longer indissoluble, and whilst more 
than one religion could and did exist under one government, that 
government alone was responsible for the maintenance of justice and 
was the sole controller of jurisdiction within its area. The state 
assumed to itself the right to make matters easy for the consciences 
of its subjects. Indirectly it was claiming absolute sovereignty ‘over 
all persons and in all causes’ in its realm. The churches both Galil- 
ean and Huguenot had their positions defined by the secular 
government, they were subordinate to the authority of the state. 

The peculiar development of the Renaissance and Reformation in 
England towards the end of the sixteenth century produced a theory 
of the absolute sovereignty of the nation-state stripped of the limita- 
tions imposed upon it by Bodin. The Renaissance was first felt in 
England at the beginning of the fifteenth century, but the outbreak 
of the Wars of the Roses destroyed all interest in the new learning 
for over a century. Englishmen were pre-occupied at first with the 
struggle for power in the fifteenth century and then with maintaining 
the very precarious edifice of the Tudor monarchy, the only bulwark 
against the flood of disorder which they had lately experienced. The 
absorption of the jurisdiction of the church by the state under Henry 
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VIII as part of his policy of a strong monarchy took place with little 
realization of its full significance. A few sporadic rebellions broke out 
and were as easily put down. Speculation naturally existed, but it 
was neither as passionate nor as universal in application as the views 
of continental writers. Sir Thomas More wrote his Ihopia, but was 
beheaded for other reasons than the expression of his opinions therein. 
The royal power did not need to justify itself vigorously against the 
kind of opposition with which it met. The belief in the necessity for 
a strong rule permitted with little comment the publication of Thomas 
Gardner’s Commonwealth of England in which he expounded at length 
the lawyer’s attitude of the necessity for one jurisdiction in the state, 
and the presence of a power of command residing in the sovereign 
closely allied to the Roman theory of imperium. 

This acquiescence in the status quo broke down in England at the 
end of the sixteenth century. Criticism of the government was ram- 
pant. Interest in literature had revived gradually as order was re- 
established. The influence of the Italian Renaissance made itself felt. 
Sidney composed his sonnets in Italian verse form; Shakespeare took 
Italian themes for many of his plays. The vigour of the humanistic 
learning stimulated inquiry and introduced its own set of ethical and 
aesthetic values. Simultaneously the full force of the Reformation 
struck England. The reformers who had fled the country during 
Mary’s reign, returned from Geneva imbued with strong religious 
fervour. They found a church filled with abuses which had not been 
remedied when the state took over control. They saw no signs of the 
establishment of the church on the Genevan model such as they longed 
for. They sensed the opposition inherent in the humanistic move- 
ment which was just then intoxicating their fellow-countrymen. 
Everything encouraged them to oppose the Elizabethan Establish- 
ment. After 1588 the defeat of the Armada and the execution of Mary 
Stuart removed the danger from Spain and its corollary the constant 
conspiracies circling round the rival claimants for the throne. The 
raison d'etre of the Tudor dictatorship as a bulwark against foreign 
and domestic dangers was gone. Parliament became restive under 
the dictatorial ways of the ageing queen; presbyterianism became 
passionately active throughout the country as a rival to the 
queen’s ecclesiastical system. Religious and constitutional opposition 
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informed by religious emotions and the new spirit of freedom culled 
from humanism awaited the successor to the throne. 

The early events of James I’s reign precipitated this criticism into 
a controversy in which the conception of national sovereignty was 
further developed. The presence of a large number of catholics 
acknowledging a lukewarm obedience to the monarch had long em- 
barrassed the government. The gunpowder plot, a demonstration of 
a few catholic extremists, gave the government the opportunity to 
impose a test on the catholics in order to sort out the loyal subjects 
from the disloyal. The government formulated at once a special oath 
of allegiance and required catholics to assent to it. The pope refused 
to allow the catholics to take it as he maintained this oath removed 
his spiritual control over his English flock. Immediately a fierce con- 
troversy broke out involving some of the finest writers throughout 
Europe. The issues at stake were of universal interest to all European 
countries desiring national independence. A ruler had demanded an 
assurance from his subjects necessary to the maintenance of order 
within his realm, and the pope had interfered in this domestic situa- 
tion and was opposing the simple maintenance of order. By what 
right did the pope claim such powers.^ Was a nation never to have 
any independence whatsoever from outside foreign control? Must it 
submit its security and well-being into the hands of the Roman pon- 
tiff and order its laws and its system of jurisdiction in which the taking 
of oaths was a primary procedure according to the dictates of an alien 
patriarch? The claims of the pope amounted to a claim to subordinate 
the nation-state to the control of the catholic church. No European 
ruler could remain silent under such provocation. The controversy 
over the English oath of allegiance exercised European ingenuity for 
over ten years. Its outcome in England was the recognition of an 
absolute irresponsible sovereignty within the state more complete 
than any suggested since the Reformation. 

It was an axiom of the Reformation that all governments existed 
for the maintenance of the law of God. To this catholics and calvinists 
alike ardently subscribed. The struggle centred in the meaning of the 
real law of God. The catholics declared the church was the residuary 
legatee of this law and could interpret its difficulties to its members; 
the calvinists believed that the bible needed no interpretation; so they 
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hoped to escape from the authoritative statements of the catholic 
church on questions of right and justice. In the controversy over the 
oath of allegiance in England the battle raged round this question of 
interpretation of the divine law. Whoever interpreted the divine law 
was ipso facto the final judge of the validity of all law governing human 
action. This was accepted by all parties. Each struggled to prove 
their side held the magic power to declare what was valid law and to 
dictate rules to the secular government to circumscribe its actions. 
The secular power, it was agreed, administered the law; who inter- 
preted it? If it was the pope then he was the king’s master; if the 
calvinists through the Institutes then they would control the king. 
National pride forbade the first; James’s personal pride the second. 
The defendants of the king declared instead that the king himself was 
the interpreter. He declared and administered what was the law of 
God. He was the fountain-head of justice as the lawyers had con- 
stantly declared for some centuries; this was interpreted to mean that 
he had power to discern what was just and to enforce it. Practically, 
all jurisdiction in the realm was royal jurisdiction. The ecclesiastical 
courts were royal courts. Furthermore, any court could be set up by 
the king and must be both legal and just. To reject the validity of 
such courts was to impugn the majesty of the king and the law of God. 
The reaction against the suggested control by the papacy threw many 
Englishmen into a full-fledged theory of royal absolutism. The 
defendants of the king automatically justified the arbitraiy courts of 
Star Chamber and High Commission. They forged a weapon against 
the catholic attacks from without and the calvanistic and con- 
stitutional attacks from within. The theory of the divine right of 
kings was an elaboration of the Tudor theory of royal supremacy in the 
direction of a more fundamental control. For the exponents of the 
divine right theory extended the Tudors’ royal supremacy from its 
negative position of independence from foreign control to the Stuarts’ 
positive assertion that the king alone could interpret what was just, 
he alone had an intimate control over the consciences of his subjects. 

The controversy over the oath of allegiance produced in England 
and parts of the continent a theory of royal supremacy fit to reject 
papal pretensions by the addition of a new function to the state, the 
interpretation of the law of God by its divinely chosen head. The 
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divine institution of the ruler was essential to this theory of absolu- 
tism. Only by divine almost mystical right could he claim to be sole 
discerner of good and evil, justice and injustice, for his whole realm. 
The theory of divine right of kingship was the coping stone to the 
edifice of national independence and sovereignty. Not only was the 
state bound to administer the law of God and promote true religion; 
but it declared, through its head, w'hat that law was, what true religion 
meant. There were as many true religions in Europe as there were 
sovereign independent monarchical states. This was the devastating 
implication in a nationalism so closely associated with divinity. 
Therein lay its weakness. Few of the sincerely religious would con- 
cede such portentous rights to any secular ruler. In the early years 
of the seventeenth century in England, every one from anabaptist to 
sober member of parliament claimed for his section a divine institu- 
tion, and a consequent power to interpret the law of God. These 
irreconcilable claims to absolute power made a clash inevitable. The 
chaos of imminent civil war instigated many Englishmen to attempt, 
as they knew Bodin had done for France, the disentanglement of 
the state from its religious trammels. Amongst these Hobbes was 
pre-eminent. 

Thomas Hobbes produced several works on law and politics during 
the civil war. He developed in these a theory of absolute sovereignty 
divorced from religion. He went further than Bodin in his attempt to 
describe a sovereignty totally unlimited by any constriction. He was 
particularly anxious to destroy the pretensions to criticism which 
were being made in England by advocates of religious toleration and 
political liberty. He saw in the claims of the individual to know the 
good the seeds of complete anarchy when every individual asserted 
his power to judge the actions of the state by this inner criterion of 
justice. He was aware, in the medley of religious sects which 
flourished in England at this time, that the good and the just had as 
many meanings as there were sects. He rejected the divine right 
theory of government built on the shifting sands of private conscience 
open to every change in religious opinion; he chose rather to base his 
political theory on the rocklike foundation of an incontrovertible 
view of human nature in which conscience was the product of the 
state, not the state of conscience. Written in the middle of the seven- 
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leenth century, the Leviathan was a belated remark in the Reforma- 
tion controversy between national state and multiple church. It was 
the last great defence of the nation-state. By the time it was written 
events had moved away from this issue, but Hobbes was an old man 
commenting on tlie exciting problems of his youth. Hobbes was 
intent to prove the supremacy of the nation-state over all its subjects; 
incidentally he established its claim to absolute independence from 
all external control. He set up the nation-state as a self-contained 
unit deciding for itself what was just and unjust. His greatest diffi- 
culty was to eradicate the conception of the right of the individual to 
define the limits of his own obedience to the state, and also the 
conception that the individual could rely on a power external to that 
of the state for the making of his decisions on this same point. In both 
cases the individual had pointed to a law above the state controlling 
its every action and limiting its claim to absolute authority. Hobbes 
strove to show that any such statement was based on false foundations. 
He insisted that the state alone was the creator and judge of such laws 
as controlled the action of men. 

Hobbes began with an acute analysis of human nature. Enlarging 
the accepted calvinistic doctrines of the nature of man he declared 
man to be utterly devoid of any sense of right and wrong before social 
bonds were formed. In the state of nature every man was out for his 
own ends, to fulfil his own desires which were insatiable. No laws 
existed to curb his innate selfishness, as the laws were the product of 
society, and Hobbes was dealing with a pre-social condition. His later 
definition of law precluded it from constraining men in the state of 
nature. If every man continued to strive only for himself then the clash 
of unrelated wills would inevitably end in a state of complete con- 
fusion, where the life of man became ‘solitary, poore, nasty, brutish 
and short’. The last qualification weighed most with Hobbes. Anon- 
social condition led to precariousness of life; the fear of insecurity 
dogged the footsteps of natural man. It instigated him to use his 
natural capacities to discover some means to escape from the uncer- 
tainties of his life; he formulated certain principles which he found 
expedient to guide not only his own life but those of his fellow men, 
principles which would curb their insatiable desires in order to pro- 
mote security, the primary need before any desires might be fulfilled. 
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These principles resting on the general rule ‘to love your neighbour 
as yourself were described as ‘laws of nature’. But they were in no 
way binding with the force of real law, because Hobbes believed no 
law binding until it had brute force behind it. In a state of nature the 
only brute force that existed was so much as was contained in the 
personal capacity of one man; no union of strengths had taken place 
which could be used to support the initial ‘laws of nature’. Nor were 
these laws binding on the conscience, because man in the state of 
nature had no conscience. Sensitiveness to justice and injustice could 
only exist where the standard of justice was clearly known to men; 
but justice was the attribute of law, and law only came into existence 
with the establishment of society. Man of himself had no idea of 
right and wrong nor of the just and unjust. F'ear drove him onwards, 
insecurity lurked everywhere, insatiable desires drove him to seek 
their satisfaction at the expense of his security with whatever wiles or 
physical strength he had at his command. Mutual trust was impos- 
sible amongst individuals who each recognized but his own desires 
antagonistic to and overlapping every other man’s. 

The rules of expediency indicated a way of escape from this impos- 
sible predicament. All the members of a would-be community, save 
the man or group of men destined to be the future rulers, must lay 
down their natural right to enforce their respective wills on others. 
Those recognized as rulers retained their original activity over the 
now passive remainder of the community. With the removal of the 
competing wills of every man out for his own satisfaction, those left 
in authority had a monopoly of all power. By a species of cessation 
rather than delegation or contract, Hobbes erected the government of 
a community making it all powerful and of the dimensions of a 
leviathan. The governing body now had unlimited power and could 
establish laws necessary to obtain security for itself and its subjects. 
These laws were the only laws Hobbes recognized as binding on man. 
For men being what they were would only yield obedience through 
fear. Laws to be binding must be supported by paramount force. 
The establishment of laws was tantamount to the establishment of 
justice; Hobbes identified positive law and justice as the early lawyers 
had done. It was just to do that which led to security, and the laws 
of the state were established to maintain security, hence justice and 
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state law were identical. No criterion outside the state could judge 
the state; no criterion set up by the individual could be a criticism of 
the state; the state alone was the establisher of law and of the norm of 
justice within its boundaries. 

Several difficulties confronted Hobbes as a result of this theory of 
the origin of the state. In the first place, in the original establishment 
of the leviathan the principles of nature were not binding according 
to definition, yet they had forced men to establish the state and to 
keep to their original cessation of power. Before the accumulation of 
force in one place which alone could coerce men into obedience, men 
had agreed to obey the ‘law’ of nature and to keep to it as though it 
had coercive powers inherent in itself. Hobbes took over scientific 
assumptions on natural law, asserted they were non-moral, yet para- 
doxically treated them as paramountly binding and imbued with a 
certain moral quality. The same confusion between calvinist and 
scientist appeared in his theory of the state. As a professing calvinist 
Hobbes cogently denied men any capacity to help themselves; they 
were as much automata as the wheels of a clock. The state under such 
conditions was a superstructure arbitrarily imposed on these helpless 
beings in a way very similar to the Christian ideal of government as 
a convention of divine establishment. Yet whilst asserting that the 
state was an artificial superstructure, Hobbes still maintained that it 
was primarily activated by an evolution of natural principles emana- 
ting from some forces active amongst men living in ‘the state of 
nature’. Which was it really; a natural organism as reliance on natural 
law suggested; or a conventional superimposition as Hobbes* view of 
human psychology indicated it must be? On this distinction mani- 
festly left in confusion by Hobbes rested the possibility of refusing 
obedience to the commands of the state after its establishment. Again 
Hobbes was faced with difficulties. Once the state was established, 
individuals had seceded from their respective rights to resist its 
authority. Yet Hobbes maintained that the original right, the pri- 
mary law of nature, to preserve one’s life, persisted after the close of 
the pre-society condition and allowed a man within the state to resist 
the commands of authority, if and when they threatened his life. 
Hobbes in the name of a natural right countenanced conspiracies and 
successful rebellion if undertaken in the name of the maintenance of 
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security and justified by the duty to preserve one’s life. When the 
established government failed to keep the peace, its initial duty, then 
its absolute power passed into the hands of those who were more 
capable of performing this duty. Success was the only criterion of a 
lawful government. Hobbes was reticent of the difficulties of the 
transitional period. To whom did the subjects owe obedience when 
success hung in the balance.'^ Hobbes was more concerned with the 
power of government (as established in Tudor days) than with the 
vagaries of a condition of civil war. 

Hobbes’ theory of the state satisfied no one at the time. The royal- 
ists hated his justification of rebellion; the parliamentarians his 
preference for a monarchy as the best form of government to utilize 
the absolute power which he showed was essential to the existence of 
the state. The religiously minded objected to his denial of the divine 
elements in human politics, and deeply resented the bold manner in 
which he presented the consequences of the contemporary divine 
right theory of government stripped of its mystical pomposity. His 
uncompromising insistence on facing the logical consequences of 
many of his assertions appalled less clear thinkers and earned him 
almost universal hatred or fear. He was attacked everywhere as an 
atheist and a scoundrel. He had shown as a logical consequence to 
the calvinistic premise that men were incapable of moral decision, that 
such decisions must be made for them if social activities were to per- 
sist. He pointed out that the state must undertake this function of 
creating moral values and enforcing them; that the controversy over 
the merits of different religions was irrelevant, for the state must 
decide what was right and true and the function of the church was 
merely to administer the rules of the state in the particular depart- 
ment devoted to ecclesiastical affairs. The ministers of the church as 
under the Tudor regime were regarded as royal nominees. They did 
not and could not in the nature of the case uphold a law superior to 
the civil law of the land; no such law existed; they merely administered 
a branch of the law which was created by leviathan. The struggle 
betw een the two rival jurisdictions was easily resolved in favour of the 
secular government. Nor did Hobbes hesitate to recognize that this 
triumph of the nation-state over its ancient rival the universal church 
left Europe infested with sovereign states whose respective rights to 
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security were repeatedly conflicting and theoretically were incapable 
of solution. For no law existed outside the state. Each state created 
its own law, its own norm of justice; and the security of any state 
might easily impinge upon that of another. No common ideal could 
reconcile the independent sovereign wills of two rival states. ‘Kings, 
and persons of soveraigne authority, because of their independency, 
are in continuall jealousies, and in the state and posture of gladiators; 
having their weapons pointing and their eyes fixed on one another; . . . 
which is a posture of war.* The state of anarchy which the leviathan 
was created to remove within the nation persisted in international 
relations. 

The works of Machiavelli, Bodin and Hobbes are commentaries on 
different stages and aspects of the development of the idea of the 
nation-state. There was an almost universal acceptance at the end of 
the sixteenth century of Machiavelli’s ideal of the state as containing 
the final aspirations and demanding the whole-hearted devotion of its 
citizens. Machiavelli showed patriotism as the supreme political vir- 
tue; he was unconcerned with the problem of a divided loyalty in the 
hearts of his citizens. Before the Reformation he could easily ignore 
the feeble protests made by a renaissance conscience. The revival of 
religious enthusiasm in the Reformation introduced a strong rival to 
the religion of patriotism. But the progress of events and ideas in the 
sixteenth century showed that the Reformation contained its own 
antidote to its poison of religious enthusiasm. It suggested methods 
of quietening the consciences of the people into complete subser- 
vience to their rulers. It gave the secular authorities their opportunity 
to extend their power over the souls and bodies of their subjects, and 
to give the final blow to their age-long rival the church. The triumph 
of the secular authorities over the church was purchased at the price 
of the independence of the citizens. The republic of the people be- 
loved by Machiavelli was obliterated by the leviathan of Hobbes. 
The government was exalted over the state; the penetrating ‘voyce of 
the people’ was reduced to a whisper of subservience. So Bodin was 
mainly concerned with the problem of political authority, and strove 
to show that the sovereignty of the state gave over an absolute un- 
limited power to command and create law into the hands of the rulers. 
So Hobbes extended the functions of government beyond the 
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administration of law and even its creation to the implanting of a 
sense of justice within the hearts of potential citizens. Neither writer 
would countenance any form of religion which claimed the right to 
limit the sovereignty of the state and to rival the claims to secular 
obedience by the more potent claims of obedience to God. To meet 
these attacks both writers endowed the state with a claim to a com- 
plete devotion of its citizens; infused patriotism with the undying fire 
of a holy zeal; and transferred to the secular authorities inalienable 
rights to control the consciences of its subjects. Bodin asserted that 
morals and religion were as much the natural product of climate as 
the state itself; a climate which produced a certain type of govern- 
ment could not produce at one and the same time a form of religion 
and a code of morals antagonistic and subversive to that government. 
Religion could not by its nature be a rival to the secular authority. 
In any case sovereignty, the mainstay of the state itself, demanded 
that the allegiance of the subject should be indivisible, absolute. 
Hobbes, in maintaining that the state itself created the sense of justice, 
was asserting that the state created morals and religion was but the 
attendant pomp attached to the maintenance of the moral system. In 
either case religion had become the handmaid to the absolute sovereign 
residing in each nation-state. 

The results of this exaltation of each nation were far-reaching. 
The nation was a separate independent body declaring its own code 
of morals and its own religion. The disintegration of the universal 
church into several national churches each intolerant of the other 
involved the disappearance of a very real sense of obligation based on 
the all-pervading law of God. Europe resolved itself into multitudin- 
ous sovereign states whose claims to independence were incompatible 
with the acceptance of any limiting general law. There was no com- 
mon acceptable basis for a system of international law. International 
relations openly became, as Machiavelli had foreseen, a struggle 
between a-moral communities in which ingenuity and guile were the 
necessary virtues for success, and they were perpetually, as Hobbes 
said, in a posture of war. The triumph of the nation-state was the 
downfall of any immediate hope of internationalism. The works of 
the Spaniard Victoria and the Dutchman Grotius, amongst others, 
showed the apprehensions and difficulties of this subject to contem- 
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poraries. Internally this triumph was associated with the annihilation 
in theory of any form of constitutionalism. The idea of sovereignty 
was not in itself incompatible with the rule of the people; but the par- 
ticular form which it took in the sixteenth century negated the 
development of responsible citizenship. Rigorous subjection of the 
individual to the sovereignty of the state was the only adequate reply 
at the moment in the interests of order to the disintegrating effects of 
the Renaissance activated after 1519 by the dynamic forces of a 
religious revival. 
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INDIVIDUAL LIBERTY AND THE GROWTH OF 
CONSTITUTIONALISM 

T he development of a comprehensive theory of religious and 
political liberty was, paradoxically enough, the peculiar product 
of the age of the triumph of national absolutism. The reaction 
into autocracy was symptomatic of the presence of strong anarchical 
elements. The perpetual refusal of the multiplicity of religious sects 
to recognize the authority of the nation-state over what they con- 
sidered to be the law of God remained a thorn in the side of the body 
politic around which an incurable inflammation set in. The cancerous 
growth thus started by this primary claim for freedom of conscience 
to obey the law of God developed into a healthy life of its own during 
the sixteenth century and blossomed out in the seventeenth century 
into an elaborate theory of the state almost completely different in 
assumptions and detailed structure from its antagonist the absolutist 
state. The right to religious freedom led to an assertion of political 
liberty, which stimulated the growth of democratic conceptions of 
representation and popular control and the postulation of a contract 
theory of the state involving a constitutional form of government. But 
these conceptions were not formulated until certain intellectual and 
emotional inhibitions were overcome. Nor were they generally ac- 
cepted as important until in England the particular circumstances of 
the civil war gave a unique opportunity for their practical demonstra- 
tion. The progress of the development of the ideas of liberty and 
constitutionalism was twofold: the prevalent assumptions about the 
nature of man and the end of the state were first revised and then re- 
defined; the application of these new assumptions to practical politics 
was then attempted and their significance amplified. The first with 
sporadic suggestions of its practical implications took place on the 
continent in the latter half of the sixteenth century and the beginning 
of the seventeenth; the second was the direct product of the English 
civil war. 
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The belief in the dignity of human nature particularly emphasized 
in the Renaissance was not entirely suppressed during the reaction 
occasioned by the Reformation. Indeed it was in some ways slightly 
enhanced, though for the most part it was much complicated by the 
addition of religious fervour. The anabaptists in Germany adopted 
the same attitude towards religion suggested in Luther’s early de- 
fiance of papal authority. They continued in the path from which he 
had quickly fled. Influenced strongly by the mysticism which had 
affected Nicolas of Cusa and Luther himself they believed in a form 
of religion essentially non -authoritarian; they emphatically maintained 
that the individual was the final source of inspiration. No one could 
act against the dictates of his own conscience; no one had the right to 
try to force anyone so to act. The anabaptists in the light of this con- 
viction refused to admit that the civil magistrates could exercise any 
kind of force whatsoever. Force, because it might impair the free 
action of conscience, was unjustifiable. So the anabaptists passively 
refused obedience to the commands of any authority in the state 
which might impinge on their conscientious scruples; so they de- 
clared that war, which was the epitome of the use of force by the civil 
magistrate, was fundamentally wrong, and they themselves refused to 
take up arms in any cause. They scoffed not only at particular 
authorities but at all authority whose weapon was the force of arms. 
So they decried the validity of all courts of law and their procedure 
based on fear of penalties and the binding of the conscience by oaths. 
Liberty of conscience as held by the anabaptists became synonymous 
with licentiousness, for to no human regulation or authority would 
this sect submit themselves. Anabaptism became a term of deep 
reproach; despite the fact that the sect quickly settled down after the 
first few years of extremist activity into peaceable citizens who in 
practice only refused obedience to the magistrates under grave 
provocation. 

The administrative difficulty apparent in the treatment of the 
anabaptists formed a serious complication in the struggle for religious 
liberty. Religious liberty seemed at first totally impracticable. 
Luther’s and Henry VIII’s actions over their marriages were typical 
examples of the kind of difficulty and scandal arising from a rejection 
of the accepted authorities and their law courts. The monk, Luther, 
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having defied papal authority, having denied the validity of canon law 
administered in the ecclesiastical courts under papal control, felt he was 
not acting illegally to marry a nun whose vows with his own were 
sacred by a law he had repudiated. But by what law was his marriage 
valid and his children his legitimate heirs? Similarly Henry VIII 
having repudiated the authority of the pope over his first marriage had 
hastily to trump up another court whose authority he hoped would 
be accepted as sufficiently valid to prevent the undermining of the 
legitimacy of his heirs to the throne. In practice new courts were 
necessary to take the place of the old ecclesiastical courts if the 
authority lying behind those courts was repudiated by the individual 
or the state. Even if new courts were established the difficulty was 
not overcome, for the individual might at any moment become recal- 
citrant and refuse to acknowledge the authority of the court. With 
the multiplication of sects in Europe, each state was faced by a mul- 
titude of groups each claiming that they alone knew the law of God 
and the limits to which state action might go. The exact limits were 
undefined and created a no-man’s-land of bitter controversy between 
the secular authority and the variety of religious authorities springing 
up like mushrooms overnight in every state. The old difficulty of the 
separation of the powers was revived in a new and more acute form. 
Innumerable sects and even individuals claimed the right to act 
according to a law known in its perfection to themselves alone. The 
Reformation as Calvin perceived pointed the way to pure anarchy. 
The licentiousness which accompanied the religious transports and 
the cruelty of the civil wars in France did much to enhance this im- 
pression and further to discredit the idea of liberty of conscience. 
The popular conviction that a clear view of the law of God was 
ascertainable either through the catholic church or in the bible or 
through divinely appointed governments made it even more difficult 
to prefer the instabilities of individual interpretations. So long as men 
believed that somewhere the right law existed without ambiguity, so 
long no one desired to sacrifice the certainty of well-known authorities 
for the vagaries of unknown mystic revelations. 

The case of Servetus in the middle of the sixteenth century shook 
the complacent acceptance of this belief in the commensurable 
character of the law of God. The controversy which it provoked 
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flashed the theme of religious liberty from the obscurity of the ana- 
baptists’ practices into the limelight of European thought. It earned 
for the cause of religious liberty the publicity it had hitherto lacked. 
Calvin himself entered the controversy to defend a position that had 
suddenly become extremely precarious. The case was one of pure 
heresy un contaminated by political issues. The question of religious 
liberty was discussed on its own merits. The Spaniard Servetus was 
burnt on the charge of heresy by the command of Calvin himself in 
Geneva. There was no secondary charge of sedition or any political 
motive for the execution. Servetus’ crime had been to dare to throw 
doubt on the validity of the Institutes', as a scholar he had given his 
own comments on biblical texts. They were not always the same as 
Calvin’s. Calvin at the hubbub raised after the execution felt it 
necessary to justify his action; he immediately published a work on 
the necessity of stamping out heresy and the righteousness of main- 
taining true religion by the sword. His whole philosophy justified 
religious persecution. 

Castellion, a professor at Basle, replied to Calvin in a work which 
immediately became the textbook of all those in favour of religious 
toleration. He revived the views held by the renaissance humanists 
before the zeal of the Reformation had contorted men’s minds. The 
influence of Erasmus and the German mystics was clearly visible. 
Castellion made two assertions as preliminaries to the development of 
his conception of religious liberty. They constituted a complete break 
with the prevalent assumptions of his day. First he declared that 
theological speculation had always been very obscure and vague. 
Nothing definite could ever be said about the real nature of the deity. 
By this statement (as Beza, a disciple of Calvin’s, pointed out in his 
reply to Castellion), Castellion was denying that God had ever re- 
vealed his will adequately to man. Man must be for ever wandering 
in the mists of uncertainty. To the orthodox calvinists, who at the 
same time believed that man was utterly vicious, this statement was 
tantamount to a declaration of the utter destruction of all human 
society. But Castellion did not hold to the calvinistic conception of 
human nature. Secondly he asserted that seeing the doubtfulness of 
all theological systems all that was required of men by God was that 
each man should sincerely seek to find out the truth and live 
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accordingly. Man must seek by the use of his reason to discover the 
norm of conduct by which he must live. In short, bereft of the direct 
revelation and aid of God, man was forced to rely on his own qualities 
to guide him through life. He must evolve his own morality and 
religion by means of his own efforts, not by the external doubtful 
media of churches or inspired writings. To execute a man because he 
clung to his convictions in which he sincerely believed as Servetus 
had done was to strike at the root of all morality and religion. To 
force a man to deny himself was to destroy his only means of salvation. 
The ultimate rightness or wrongness of a man’s convictions could not 
be decided by any of his earthly compeers, whose knowledge of ulti- 
mate truth was also limited. This must be left to God. On earth men 
were only concerned with making it possible for their fellows sincerely 
to live up to their inward convictions. This belief in the part which 
the conscience of the individual played in the structure of society, 
morality and religion was in complete antipathy to calvinistic senti- 
ment and principle. A proper doubtfulness, he maintained re-echoing 
Cusanus’ views, was the essential condition to the attainment of all 
knowledge. No wonder that Calvin tried his utmost to get Castellion 
dismissed from Basle university. No wonder that the book roused 
fierce controversy for years amongst orthodox calvinists and catholics; 
and that Castellion has had to bear the stigma of scepticism as the 
result of his enunciation of a supreme faith in the powers of the 
individual to attain his ultimate salvation without the aid of external 
authorities. 

Many political thinkers and practical politicians arrived at Castel- 
lion’s belief in the undesirability of persecution but from quite 
different premises. Castellion as a convinced believer attacked perse- 
cution on the grounds of its detrimental effect on sincere religious 
development. Increasing scepticism supplied other reasons for the 
rejection of persecution as a function of the state. The well-known 
sceptic Acontius propounded the view that magistrates could not use 
force to crush out heresy as no one could ever be certain about the 
meaning of heresy. Unless the truth were clearly known, a falling 
away from the truth could not be ascertained. Acontius looking out 
from Geneva on the Europe of 1 560 was hard put to it to say which 
of the many churches then existing had the right to claim to be the 
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only true church. As Castellion had pointed out if every state in 
Europe had the true religion established within its bounds and the 
right to force all within its borders to believe that truth, what would 
be the predicament of a traveller through Europe? in Italy he must 
believe one thing, in Geneva another, in France a third and so on in 
every country. In 1555 the Treaty of Augsburg had aptly described 
the situation 'cujus regio ejus reIigio\ In view of this situation Acontius 
declared emphatically that civil magistrates were no more capable of 
judging the merits of the different churches than any other men; they 
had no justification for putting people to death on a dubious charge. 
The end of the state was not to maintain true religion; the truth about 
religion was an unknown quantity. 

I'he practical experiences of the civil wars were driving home the 
same conclusion to the politicians struggling to find some solution for 
the orderly management of the conflicting sects in France. The group 
known as Les Politiques rapidly formed, comprising most alien ele- 
ments of protestants and catholics, and even informal religionists like 
Bodin, who were agreed on one point, that the burden of enforcing 
true religion was too much for the state. The performance of this 
duty resulted, as they perceived, in the complete breakdown of all 
government. The civil magistrate, they felt, was not the right person 
to decide between the claims of the different churches to be the true 
one. The responsibility of such a choice was too onerous to be 
borne. A duty to do something implied the capacity to perform it. 
But the state had not this capacity. Its function was not the mainten- 
ance of true religion in its pristine unity. Order and peace were its 
primary concerns. If the exigencies of the situation in restoring order 
required the existence of more than one religion in the state, then it 
was justifiable for the state to tolerate these several religions. So Les 
Politiques publicly advocated the adoption of legal toleration to restore 
order to distracted France. The end of the state was no longer the 
maintenance of the law of God in its twofold division of religion and 
justice. The aim of political association was to establish and maintain 
the security necessary to the existence of its subjects and itself. But 
security as Bodin at once perceived was not an end in itself. The 
emergencies in France urged political thinkers to deny the old con- 
ceptions of the end of the state, but did not encourage them to think 
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out a satisfying new end to society. Security was not positive enough. 
The need for order enabled Henry IV to pass the Edict of Nantes in 
1598 granting a measure of toleration to the Huguenots. But the 
edict was always precarious, based on the assumption that it only 
existed to promote order. The moment the government felt strong 
enough there was no expressed reason why they should feel bound to 
honour their word. In the seventeenth century in France, advantage 
was taken by the anti-protestants of this barren form of toleration, 
and the edict w^as revoked about one hundred years later at the height 
of Louis XIV’s power. The granting of a measure of legal toleration 
in France as in Germany in the middle of the sixteenth century 
resulted from the exigencies of the moment not from the development 
of a comprehensive theory of the right to freedom of conscience in 
matters of religion. It was a price begrudgingly paid for the benefit 
of the restoration of order in an exhausted and distracted country. A 
tenuous principle of expediency precariously supported the Edict of 
Nantes. 

A far more cogent argument against religious persecution was sup- 
plied by a further revival of the humanistic belief in the dignity of 
human nature. The tentative suggestions of Castellion were 
elaborated by Arminius and his followers into a profound theological 
system of thought during the famous controversy over free will and 
predestination which broke out in Holland at the end of the sixteenth 
century. Arminius was called upon by the calvinists about 1590 to 
refute certain unorthodox suggestions impugning the omnipotence of 
God which had arisen through expositions of Acontius’ idea. Armi- 
nius found his own faith in this dogma considerably shaken and was 
unable to proceed with the refutation. His study of the relation of 
divine omnipotency with human frailty led him to conclusions in 
direct contradiction to orthodox Calvinism. Arminius rejected the 
calvanistic belief in God as a supreme law-giver prescribing the 
minutest details for human beings incapable of any good action 
whatsoever. The very nature of God he asserted forbade the idea of 
omnipotent force crushing out humanity. God was a loving father 
not a ruthless taskmaster demanding unswerving obedience from a 
mechanical universe. Nor did Arminius find it possible to maintain 
the doctrine of the omnipotence of God in face of the problem of evil. 
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The arminians were horrified at the statements of some of their 
extreme antagonists who did not shirk the conclusion that the omni- 
potence of God made him logically the author of evil. The problem 
of evil and a renewed belief in God as a mysterious loving presence 
communing with men not dictating to them alike drove Arminius to 
the conclusion that men had some measure of free will. Free will was 
necessary in order to account for human sin and human capacity to 
commune with God. The essence of the relationship between God 
and man was love not force. To force a conscience into a groove by 
sheer might and fear was to destroy this relationship at its root. Man 
must have left him some measure of choice to give his approach to 
God its proper value as an act of free will. An automaton predestined 
to every act would give no satisfaction to a deity who sought for love 
from his creatures. Man was no longer held to be a totally vitiated 
creature; he had a power of choice centring in his conscience, this gave 
him his knowledge of good and evil from which to choose. He was 
no longer the possessor of ‘the stinking puddle of a private con- 
science’ (as a contemporary catholic tersely expressed it) but was in 
possession of the priceless gift of free will by which he should obtain 
his salvation. 

This elevation of man from the contemptible object of calvinistic 
and counter-reformation nightmares did not involve the proportional 
diminution of the goodness and grace of God. As Arminius vividly 
explained, the relationship between God and the unregenerate soul 
was somewhat like the relations between a beggar and a rich man who 
in his graciousness gave alms to the beggar, but the beggar had to 
make the one act of raising his arm and taking the gift so offered. 
Man must choose to accept grace; it was not automatically conferred 
on the elect and kept back from the damned as the orthodox calvinists 
maintained. Nor was Arminius deterred from his belief in free will 
by the consequences which his opponents suggested were entailed in 
such a doctrine. Was it possible to believe, they argued, that the 
omnipotent will of God was limited by the microscopic will of every 
minute individual? Was this not, as an English writer on the same 
theme asserted, to impugn against God and giantlike to fight against 
the majesty and might of the Omnipotent One? The arminians 
refused to define the exact limits of man’s subservience to God 
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demanded by their opponents. They accepted rather a mystical 
interpretation of religion. They relied on the continuous informative 
presence of the divine rather than a detailed list of laws from the past 
to direct their actions. Consequently they no longer held to the belief 
that the rules laid down in the bible for ecclesiastical matters were 
final and complete. The absolute authority of the bible, the theo- 
cratic basis of the state held by the calvinists, the incapacity of man 
by which such state absolutism was justified, were all shaken by the 
arminians’ challenge of the fundamentals of calvinistic theology. 

The attack on the arminian heresy was immediate and drastic. 
The calvinists ably supported by the Prince of Orange with his 
monarchical ambitions set to work not only to denounce the arini- 
nians in pulpit and pamphlet but launched forth on a persecuting 
campaign. The arminian tenets of faith were pronounced anathema 
in 1 6i 8 in the Synod of Dort and the majority of the Dutch provinces 
joined in a renewed profession of faith in a rigid confession drawn up 
at this time. In 1619 Oldcnbarneveldt, the tolerant supporter of the 
arminians and the dangerous political rival of the Prince of Orange, 
was put to death with only a show of judicial procedure. For some 
years the majority of the Dutch became predominantly and rigidly 
calvinistic. 

The arminian faith was in no wise obliterated by this momentary 
triumph of the reactionary forces. The scattered remnants of the sect 
withdrew into the more tolerant provinces and continued vehemently 
to uphold the principle of free will and liberty of conscience in the 
more congenial atmosphere of the opponents of the Orange monarchy. 
Arminianism in the United Provinces became associated rapidly with 
opposition to the extension of monarchical absolutism. The publicity 
gained by the Synod of Dort spread the heresy even further. The 
English bishops sent by James I to refute the new doctrine returned 
home doubtful of the validity of their position. A few years later some 
of the most eminent ecclesiastics of the English church subscribed 
openly to the doctrine of free will. The anabaptists in Holland be- 
came further contaminated with the new heresy. Their contact with 
some English exiles spread the epidemic. These English se-baptists 
returned to London in 1612 fully convinced of the necessity of 
religious liberty and the right to freedom of conscience. They estab- 
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lished their form of religion on a congregational basis of government, 
and founded the Independent movement in England. Through the 
sects and through the Establishment the disintegrating tolerance of 
Arminianism sapped the foundations of absolutism and intolerance in 
England. 

The cause of religious liberty gained much by its contact with this 
theological dispute. The accusation of licentiousness could hardly be 
sustained against a doctrine of free will which was justified on the 
broad and profound basis of the very nature of the Deity himself. 
However much Arminianism was disliked, it could not be perfunc- 
torily dismissed. Some of the ablest men of the period were per- 
suaded that its tenets, particularly its belief in human reason and 
goodness, were worthy of respect. The reasonableness of Erasmus 
had borne fruit in the theology of Arminius, who justified his intense 
religious emotion in a highly rational system of thought. Liberty of 
conscience became associated with a belief in the reasonableness of 
man and his power to choose and act on his own responsibility. The 
plea for freedom of conscience was no longer sporadic; it had become 
a broad stream gathering to itself scholars, theologians, politicians 
and the humble persecuted sects. All for a variety of reasons agreed 
that the conscience of man must be free to act according to its inner 
light. By the beginning of the seventeenth century on the continent 
a principle of toleration was formulated and in some degree practi- 
cally demonstrated. 

Neither in France nor in the United Provinces did the acceptance 
of religious toleration lead spontaneously to the development of poli- 
tical liberty. In France the politico-religious wars were essentially a 
movement for the breaking away of a part of the kingdom. The Edict 
of Nantes recognized this fact. It created the Huguenots into a state 
within the state. The protestants did not participate in the general 
government of France, but withdrew into their strongholds and 
governed themselves. They were not concerned with the rights of 
individuals but with the rights of their group. The French govern- 
ment accorded the benefit of freedom of worship to an organization 
lot to the individuals within that organization. Similarly in the 
United Provinces the question of individual religious or political 
iberty was not advocated nor would it have been attended with any 
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success. The seven provinces struggled with each other to maintain 
their own rights. But the rights of their individual citizens were not 
in question. The struggle in the United Provinces was between rival 
organizations, and after the death of Oldenbarneveldt the tolerant 
party slowly yielded before the encroachment of the monarchical 
house of Orange. 

The course of events in England in the seventeenth century deter- 
mined that the theme of religious liberty should expand into a theory 
of political liberty and constitutional government. The renaissance 
belief in humanity persisted in England despite the zeal of the re- 
turned exiles from Geneva in Elizabeth’s reign. The moment when 
the religious enthusiasm of the Reformation first struck England 
coincided with a literary renaissance of unparalleled force. The 
Elizabethan poets and playwrights in their exuberance mocked at the 
restraint advocated by the reformers seeking a sterner repressive way 
of life. Their delight in liberty was scarcely reproved before rein- 
forcements appeared from an unexpected quarter. Repercussions of 
the arminian controversy were felt at the English universities from 
1596 onwards. The doctrine of the vileness of human nature was 
attacked before it became deeply rooted. The spread of Arminianism 
in England, both through the sects and the Establishment, further 
emphasized the importance of the individual’s judgment. By the 
seventeenth century contact with this form of Dutch religion and its 
inherent mysticism resulted in an outburst of lovely religious poetry 
in England infused with a spirit of individuality and a scorn of set 
forms. The form and the spirit were symptomatic of a trend of 
thought still inconspicuous but growing in volume. 

The belief in human faculties was endorsed under Elizabeth by 
many of her leading statesmen and thinkers. Though divine right of 
government was the current philosophy of the state, the demand of 
the Genevan reformers for a form of church government similar to 
that laid down in the bible by divine will provoked the Elizabethan 
politicians into a defence of the queen’s ecclesiastical settlement on 
grounds of human wisdom only remotely connected with divine right. 
Francis Bacon was not alone in maintaining that ecclesiastical matters 
could be divided into two categories. Those which concerned the 
fundamentals of faith were ‘things essential’ to salvation; those which 
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concerned the outward governance and matters of detail were ‘things 
indifferent’ to salvation. Things essential could not be altered by 
men, they were under the governance of (jod, but things indifferent 
were left to the judgment of men who were quite capable of dealing 
with these details with the aid of their own natural abilities. Indeed, 
Bacon asserted, the nature of all government was to obey the laws of 
change and decay; it was essential in ecclesiastical as well as civil poli- 
tics for men to have the power to adjust the structure of government 
to meet this inherent decadence. By the very nature of government 
men must and did have the power to order and adjust social activities. 
Amongst ‘things indifferent’ to salvation government held supreme 
place. Bacon was approaching a recognition that the state was not 
concerned with true religion. 

The gentle Hooker irritated by the fanaticism of the cavillers at 
established law a few years later defended the action of the Elizabe- 
than government in his subsequently much quoted Laws of Ecclesia- 
stical Policy. Hooker denied that men must wait cap in hand for 
divine inspiration of every one of their acts; he perceived men as 
endowed with faculties enabling them to govern their own actions. 
He pointed out the absurd position into which the reformers had put 
themselves when declaring that all lawful church government could 
only be according to the ecclesiastical form which they advocated 
from the bible. What, he asked scornfully, had happened to the 
church for the fifteen hundred years after Christ’s death and before 
the discovery of the zealots of this, the right form of church govern- 
ment? Had there been then no church? Then what of the faithful? 
Hooker in answering his own questions argued that humanity did not 
depend only on scripture for its guide. Reason and experience aided 
by scripture indicated the path of righteousness. Reason was the 
essential characteristic of human nature by which mankind came to 
acceptable decisions. These decisions were binding as reason was a 
divine faculty pertaining also to the nature of the Deity. Laws were 
established by the considered judgment of men informed by their 
reasoning powers. Laws were the very fabric of the state. So the 
authority of the state proceeded from the reasonableness of its com- 
mands which extracted recognition and obedience from a rational 
populace. Reason, it was true, was open to error, but the aggregate 
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of individual reasons in a state was less likely to be blatantly erroneous 
than the separate judgments of single men. The ecclesiastical polity 
of the church was built by generations of holy men who after con- 
sidered judgments had ascertained the best form of church govern- 
ment. Hooker’s main objective was to establish the proof that the 
governance of the church could not be left to these zealots for ‘when 
they and their Bibles were alone together, what strange fantastical 
opinion soever at any time entered their heads, their use was to think 
the Spirit taught it them’. Hooker deprecated this claim for direct 
inspiration which was spreading alarmingly throughout England as 
religious enthusiasm increased. He saw in the growth of fanaticism a 
danger to the ‘sweet reasonableness’ of which he was so powerful an 
advocate, and a threat to the flexibility of government by which alone 
the state and the Elizabethan church settlement might hope to sur- 
vive. Hooker’s fears were only too well grounded. The accession of 
James I introduced into the government the rigidity which its former 
supporters had deprecated. ‘Sweet reasonableness’ was eclipsed by a 
fanaticism that momentarily overwhelmed England. Hooker’s work 
though no longer representing the predominant attitude to aflFairs of 
state was much read and quoted by a minority. Its influence was 
great later in the seventeenth century when the violent passions of the 
civil war had spent themselves. 

Both Hooker and Bacon emphasized the power of men to assist in 
the details and management of public aflFairs. This proposition ac- 
corded well with the aspirations of a new body of potential governors. 
Revived at first to give a semblance of popular approval to the royal 
acts. Parliament slowly accumulated a measure of political experience 
which instigated its members to desire complete control of the govern- 
ment. Freedom of speech, privileges of individual members of Parlia- 
ment, control over taxation by the representatives of this wealthy 
portion of the population, were hotly debated in Elizabeth’s time. 
At the end of Ellizabeth’s reign friction between the monarch and 
the members of Parliament showed that the Tudors had raised up a 
formidable rival to their own absolutism. The strength of this new 
party lay in their economic prosperity. The Tudor age had produced a 
new rich middle class with a taste for, an experience of, and a strong 
interest in the control of political power. 
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The arbitrary rule of the early Stuarts converted these aspirants for 
political power into defenders of the fundamental liberties of their 
countrymen. The first resentment of arbitrary rule had come from 
the Genevan reformers supported by a few lawyers even whilst the 
queen was alive. The government successfully suppressed the plat- 
form of the reformers in 1588 chiefly through the activities of the 
court of High Commission. Originating as an off-shoot of the Privy 
Council, this court had rapidly developed under pressure of its in- 
creased business into a separate court of law with extensive and 
undefined powers including the right to fine and imprison. The 
reformers objected to its authority as merely a human body, part of 
the ordinary machinery of secular government, which could not 
exercise jurisdiction over the sacred law of God. In the name of con- 
science they refused to acknowledge its validity. The common law- 
yers immediately apprehensive of this formidable new rival joined in 
the protest against the upstart court for very different reasons. They 
maintained no court could tamper with the liberty and property of 
subjects by fine and imprisonment save the common-law courts. They 
regarded the new court as an innovation overriding the judgment of 
the ordinary courts of law which were the custodians of the law of the 
land and the ancient liberties of the people. Nor was it easy for the 
king’s lawyers to defend their use of fine and imprisonment in causes 
ecclesiastical when for several years after the gunpowder plot the 
government was anxious to demonstrate that for the catholics at least 
the royal supremacy did not extend as far as spiritual matters. In 
the long drawn out case of the catholic archpriest, the government 
asserted emphatically that the spiritual supremacy of the pope could 
only be expressed in spiritual form. Temporal punishments, such as 
the deprivation from a king of his kingdom which was his property, 
were unnatural and unlawful weapons of a spiritual power; no 
spiritual court had authority to deprive either king or subject of his 
worldly goods. The common lawyers in sympathy with the now in- 
creasing number of reformers picked up these arguments wholesale 
and insisted that the court of High Commission had no right to inflict 
the penalties of fine and imprisonment on any subject. The common 
lawyers from quite different premises were committed to a defence 
of the ancient liberties of the land. 
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In Parliament the same issues were at stake. The attempt of the 
early Stuarts to override the power of Parliament impinged upon the 
newly developed privileges and rights of that august body. Charles I 
left no doubt in the minds of his subjects either by word or deed thal 
he regarded their ancient liberties already threatened by the preroga- 
tive courts as unlawful pretensions. Manwaring’s sermon in 1627 
depicted kings as Gods and subjects as subservient to them in body 
and soul. Subjects had no rights save the right to obey. The sermon 
created a furore in Parliament and the members requested the ap- 
prehension of the preacher. Their request was disregarded. In the 
following year the members, further infuriated by Charles’ oppres- 
sive taxes and arbitrary fines and imprisonments, enunciated in the 
Petition of Right their belief that the subject possessed certain ancient 
liberties which the king should respect. These included chiefly 
libert}^ of person and security of property. In the years following the 
dissolution of Charles Fs third Parliament, the arbitrary acts of the 
king in defiance of his assent to the Petition of Right pressed home to 
the erstwhile members of Parliament the increasing danger to liberty 
from such a ruler. The outstanding cases of Pym and Hampden 
roused popular fury. The taint of popery associated with the growing 
Anglo-Catholicism within the established church increased the fear of 
episcopal oppression. The extensive jurisdiction of the court of High 
Commission gave substance to these apprehensions. On every side 
the cause of liberty found advocates against the increasing absolutism 
of the king. Charles Fs inability to make his dictatorship efficient 
further discredited his rule in the eyes of men conscious of their own 
ability to regulate commerce and landed property and only too an- 
xious to try their hands at governing public affairs for their further 
advancement. These men regarding themselves as guardians of the 
peoples’ liberties and their own were ready at the first opportunity to 
curtail the power of the king and place his government within defined 
limits. In England the political and religious liberty of the citizen 
quickly became associated with limited monarchy, rule according 
to the ancient laws of the land, in short, with constitutional 
government. 

Before the clash in 1640 when the Long Parliament met, only 
sporadic efforts at definition of the claims of liberty were made. Only 
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sections of the population were intimately affected by immediate op- 
pression. At first these were mainly religious bodies. The non-con- 
formist sects maintained a division between church and state by which 
the state had no right to inflict punishment on the spiritual body of 
true believers. But this was not a claim for absolute freedom of 
conscience. For most of the sects maintained that once the true 
church was established the magistrates must enforce true religion by 
the sword. There was to be no quarter for heretics in their system. 
The catholics in an anomalous position continued to plead for a tolera- 
tion of wider scope than demanded by their fellow sufferers the non- 
conforming sects. At the same time popular feeling was averse to 
extreme penalties for purely religious error. The burning of a heretic 
on religious grounds alone in 1612 was attended with such public 
demonstrations of disgust that James I declared that such sentences 
should not be executed in future. Other less obvious penalties must 
be imposed. Here and there other more powerful sections of the 
community expressed their belief in persuasion rather than force over 
conscience, A few of the leading bishops professed the arminian 
attitude of moderation though Laud’s control of the administration 
of the church made their protestations of little effective value to the 
oppressed. 

An increasing number of influential young noblemen formed the 
important group known as the Latitudinarians. Amongst these were 
Chillingworth, Falkland and Hales. Influenced by the views earlier 
maintained in France and Holland, their main contention was twofold. 
They asserted that it was impossible in the nature of things ever to 
obtain an infallible authority on earth in matters of religion. Those 
who declared for infallibility were in fact only enwrapping their own 
conclusions in a sacrosanct cloak. Chillingworth denounced it as: 
‘This presumptuous imposing of the senses of men upon the general 
words of God; . . . this deifying our own interpretations and tyranous 
enforcing them upon others.’ Both he and Hales urged that as men’s 
judgments were always subject to error no man could be held respon- 
sible for errors unless wilfully pursued. Those who honestly pursued 
a course of action which was perceived to be wrong by others or later 
by themselves must trust ultimately in the goodness of God for pardon 
for their human frailty and lack of understanding. Wilful error was 
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heresy, but error alone was not sin, ‘For’, as Hales put it, ‘if we account 
mistakes befalling us through human frailties to be heresies, then it 
will follow that every man since the Apostles’ time was an heretic’, 
God must be trusted to be merciful enough to forgive the frailties of 
his human creatures. All these men held that could the antagonists 
but perceive that they were all holding to the same fundamental tenets 
of faith, then the diverse excrescences of worship which now com- 
prised their main differences would appear too insignificant to 
warrant persecution and bloodshed. Like Edw’^in Sandys in his work' 
on A Relation of the State of Religion written in 1599, these men ad- 
vocated not a toleration but a comprehension of sects into a universal 
church. They denied the belief in one set form of church government 
laid down on a divine plan. They trusted rather in human faculties to 
readjust the difficulties besetting religious life. Again the division 
between things indifferent and essential earlier made by Bacon was 
stressed; it became the basis of a constructive form of religious 
toleration. 

Everywhere before the Civil War the old rigidity of belief in infal- 
lible external authorities was being undermined. The nature of 
conscience was held in some quarters to be affected rather by 
persuasion than force. The position of the individual was so uncom- 
prisingly proclaimed as supreme by some that in 1634 John Canne, a 
rigid calvanist, scathingly pointed out that the effect of the wild Dutch 
heresy (Arminianism) was to make of every single man ‘a domestic 
little God’. The constitutional and legal struggle with the king was 
impressing upon Englishmen that ancient liberties belonged by in- 
alienable right to these fragments of divinity. The arbitrary power of 
the king was threatened by the ancient constitution of the land. A 
divine infallible authority was challenged in the name of a human 
fallible institution. 

One and the same act in 1640 destroyed the instrument of religious 
persecution and circumscribed the royal power. The abolition of the 
court of High Commission left the church without any means of 
enforcing its decisions by civil disabilities. The lawyers from hence- 
forth determined never to allow a repetition of such a court which 
would threaten their own independence. The lawyers were in no 
mood to see this power over jurisdiction transferred from the episco- 
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pate to the more intolerant presbytery. After 1 640 the cause of religious 
toleration had the lawyers unequivocably on its side. The abolition 
of the courts of Star Chamber and High Commission left the king 
shorn of his prerogative courts and the means of establishing absolute 
rule. The Long Parliament in no ambiguous terms declared in justifi- 
cation of itself that the king had abused his trust as ruler and must be 
called to account in the name of the people whose liberties he had 
ignored. Parliament like the Council of Constance regarded itself as 
the representative of the sovereign power of the body politic (this 
time the state and not the church), and treated the king as the servant 
of the people. The people through Parliament described the limits of 
royal authority and vindicated their ancient liberties of which freedom 
from arbitrary imprisonment and negatively from religious persecu- 
tion were the foremost. The influence of foreign thought was most 
conspicuous in these arguments. The works of the continental 
exponents of constitutional rule were read with avidity. 

In 1645 the character of the struggle changed. Hitherto the con- 
flict was betw^een king and the indivisible body Parliament. After 1645 
the army challenged the supremacy of Parliament. The army was the 
stronghold of individualism. It had been nurtured in the democratic 
habits of Congregationalism, it was imbued with a supreme faith in 
the individual’s conscience and right of judgment. Liberty of con- 
science implied to the militia a power of judgment which expressed 
itself in political form as democratic control over the important organs 
of state whether civil or ecclesiastical. The indivisible authority of 
Parliament was challenged in its turn by the multitudinous voices of 
the people made vocal in the army. Parliament stood out in defence 
of the liberty of the constitution. The army stood out in defence of 
the liberties of the component parts of the constitution. A spate of 
literature covering every aspect of liberty burst forth from the pent 
up ranks of the militia after 1 645. Everywhere men became concerned 
with individual liberty and its repercussions on social life. The 
struggle for liberty on the continent was between conflicting group 
liberties, between whole churches and the state or other churches. 
In England, the struggle was between the particular liberties of 
individuals. The nature of individualism and its relation to the state 
was the consuming topic of these momentous years. How could the 
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perfect freedom of the individual in all matters be reconciled with the 
necessary rules conducive to order within any society? 

Amongst the various exponents of liberty, Milton’s defence in 
Areopagitica stood out in form and substance as one of the most 
powerful pleas for unrestricted freedom. Milton’s work illustrates 
simultaneously the change in attitude towards human nature and 
knowledge which had slowly developed in the first half of the seven- 
teenth century. The occasion of the work was the attempt by the 
Long Parliament to censor the press. The church had hitherto been 
responsible for controlling expressions of opinion. But, with the 
abolition of the ecclesiastical court of High Commission, the press 
was unmuzzled. In 1643 Parliament suggested a reimposition of con- 
trol over publications. The following year Milton’s work defending 
unrestricted publication came out to challenge Parliament’s caution. 

Milton pleaded for liberty of the press as a necessity to all progress 
mental and political. He argued from every angle in Areopagitica for 
this freedom of expression. He described the futility of suppression of 
books. Not only was it too like the Inquisition to be palatable to 
convinced protestants, but what was the point of restricting the pub- 
lication of books alone when ‘whatever thing we hear or see, sitting, 
walking, travelling, or conversing may be fitly called our Book’. To 
shut away men from all contact from evil was to do without the very 
elements which developed their integrity, ‘how much we expel of sin, 
so much we expel of virtue: for the matter of them both is the same; 
remove that, and ye remove them both alike’. God has given men 
‘minds that can wander beyond all limit and satiety’ by which they 
can choose between good and evil. ‘When God gave him Reason, he 
gave him freedom to choose, for Reason is but choosing; he had been 
else a mere artificial Adam, such an Adam as he is in the Motions 
(i.e. a marionette show). We ourselves,’ he continued, ‘esteem not of 
that obedience, or love, or gift, which is of force; God therefore left 
him free, set before him a provoking object ever almost in his eyes; 
herein consisted his merit, herein the right of his reward, the praise 
of his abstinence.’ To Milton the conflict of intellects was the very 
stuff of life from which emerged the ultimate reality purged by its 
struggle of all falsities and inconsistencies. To shut away men and 
forbid them this conflict was to deprive them of all opportunity to 
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discover the truth and to develop character. T cannot praise a fugi- 
tive and cloistered Virtue, unexercised and unbreathed, that never 
sallies out and sees her adversary, but slinks out of the race, where 
that immortal garland is to be run for, not without dust and heat . . » 
that which purifies us is trial, and trial is by w’^hat is contrary.’ Milton 
cleverly argued that to clamp down a system of licensing on the free 
expression of thought in England was to cast an implied slur on the 
power and integrity of the English nation. Were they not sufficiently 
well trained in the truth to discover error; had they not the moral 
stamina to reject the wrong and to seek after the right.? Surely this 
interest in controversy was a sign of the mental and moral vigour of 
a people and was symptomatic of its spiritual regeneration? ‘Methinks 
I see in my mind,’ he added, ‘a noble and puissant Nation rousing 
herself like a strong man after sleep, and shaking her invincible locks; 
Methinks I see her as an Eagle muing her mighty youth, and kindling 
her undazzled eyes at the full midday beam; purging and unsealing 
her long abused sight at the fountain itself of heavenly radiance; . . . 
What should ye do then? Should ye suppresse all this flowery crop 
of Knowledge and new light sprung up and yet springing daily in this 
City? Should ye set an oligarchy of twenty ingrossers over it, to bring 
a famine upon our minds again, when we shall know nothing but 
what is measured to us by their bushel?’ The object in view was 
liberty and that could not be suppressed without detriment to both 
the suppressed and suppressors. The latter would become ‘oppres- 
sive, arbitrary and tyranous’, whilst the former would lose ‘liberty 
which is the nurse of all great wits; this is that which hath rarified 
and enlightened our spirits like the influence of Heaven; this is that 
which hath enfranchised, enlarged and lifted up our apprehensions 
degrees above themselves’. So Milton pleaded passionately: ‘Give me 
the Liberty to know, to utter, and to argue freely according to con- 
science, above all liberties.’ 

This stupendous faith in the ability of the human mind to probe 
the mysteries of the universe and to emerge unscathed, enriched and 
triumphant took concrete shape in the foundation of the Royal 
Society of Science. Milton had succeeded in his object of preventing 
restriction of publication and free discussion of hitherto forbidden 
topics. From 1645 onwards began weekly meetings of men ‘inquisi- 
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tive into natural philosophy and other parts of human learning and 
particularly of what hath been called the New Philosophy or Expert 
mental Philosophy", In 1660 this nucleus constituted itself into the 
Royal Society of London for improving Natural Knowledge. The 
scientific movement had seriously begun. Its attitude to knowledge 
was very different from the authoritarian methods of the theologians 
hitherto regarded as the guardians of the secrets of the universe in 
their privileged position as intermediaries between God the author of 
the universe and man. Tentatively but persistently the scientists 
challenged the theologians as guides to the secrets of the universe. 
They no longer believed that the fullness of knowledge would descend 
upon them in a blinding flash of direct revelation from heaven. The 
discovery of the mysteries of the universe depended on ceaseless 
patient investigation. Knowledge must be sought for by the process 
of trial and error; no conclusions were to be accepted which could not 
be demonstrably proved. Measurement and exactitude took the place 
of vague generalizations in a search that was realistic not mystical. 
What could not be measured must be relegated to the realm of hypo- 
thesis. The greater field of knowledge was covered by working 
hypotheses. The laws of the universe though laid down by God were 
no longer conceived as adequately revealed to men to guide them 
unfalteringly through the labyrinth of this life. The extent of human 
knowledge was still so limited that the laws of the universe or of 
nature were still unknown and could only be formulated as hypothe- 
tical statements open to constant revision in the light of further 
discovery. Nowhere was there an infallible guide to certainty. 

The scientific movement struck at the root of previous conceptions 
of the state and its relation to religious institutions. Since the plan 
of God for men was not known in detail, men must rely on themselves 
to regulate their social activities. Their experiences must be their 
guide. Precedents in law courts, ancient constitutions, were dug up 
and cited as reliable helps, almost authoritative statements in the 
mental chaos of the seventeenth century. Close observation of institu- 
tions was necessary before the laws which governed them could be 
formulated. The laws of society were not preconceived plans super- 
imposed from above but were the product of ever-changing cir- 
cumstance and human experiences. The end of the state could no 
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longer be conceived as the maintenance of the law of God, when the 
law of God was itself perceived as but partially and very inadequately 
revealed to men. Persecution was unjustifiable in the name of un- 
known truth. Science began to destroy the old conceptions of the end 
of the state, but offered no substitute as yet. Some other end to 
social activities must be postulated of a more defined character and 
based on a better known quantity than the as yet undiscovered 
divine law. 

The tentative attitude of the early scientists was not of the kind to 
make them the leaders in a time of doubt when the foundations of 
society were visibly shaking. Nor were the scientists as yet interested 
in political structure. They concentrated rather on other aspects of 
knowledge changing imperceptibly but fundamentally the whole in- 
tellectual attitude to knowledge. The scientific movement completed 
the break with the Middle Ages which the Renaissance had begun. 
‘The seventeenth century’, says Dr. Singer, ‘opened with an extra- 
ordinary wealth of scientific discovery . . . The acceptance of 
Observation and Experiment as the only method of eliciting the Laws 
of Nature reaches an ever- widening circle.’ 

Meanwhile England sought frantically for leaders to stem the flood 
of liberty that threatened to drown her in chaos. Experiment after 
experiment in political structure was tried. The works of continental 
constitutionalists, monarchists, republicans were read and found 
wanting. English thinkers themselves offered their contributions to the 
solution. How was order to be evolved without detriment to liberty? 
Levellers, republicans, democrats, parliamentarians scaled the heights 
and plumbed the depths of political theory to give the right balance 
between the two extremes. There was an orgy of democratic experi- 
ments and justifications in their defence. Everywhere the aspirants 
to power insisted that the will of the people should be represented in 
the government, and government without popular consent was in- 
valid. But the exigencies of the time prevented the full trial of these 
suggestions. Cromwell realized only too well that the supreme need 
of the country was for order and that order could only be achieved by 
autocratic control in such a state of distraction. 

A reaction set in against the idealism of Milton and the uncertainty 
of scientists and latitudinarians, born of the needs of the moment for 
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security and order. As the civil war dragged on Milton’s optimistic 
belief in the final triumph of truth over error emerging from a clash 
of unhampered mentalities was quenched by grim reality. Great con- 
troversies petered out into petty details and revealed their futility to a 
generation grown weary by physical strife and uncertainty. As each 
sect rose to power, it abused its former claim to freedom of conscience 
and persecuted its sometime oppressors. Each section of the religious 
community learnt in turn the penalty of intolerance. Each sect justi- 
fied its action in the name of true religion. Doubt festered in many 
minds. Scepticism not absolute truth emerged and grew. The basis 
of Milton’s appeal was undermined; the edifice of his ideal tottered. 
Liberty which did not lead to a further discovery of reality seemed 
nothing less than licentiousness. Those who had not Milton’s goal in 
view could not so readily reach his conclusions that the liberty to 
argue freely according to conscience was worth the sacrifice of order 
involved in letting each conscience hold on its untrammelled way. 
Order and security became as the years wore on the passionate desire 
of a country satiated by practical experiments and unwonted intel- 
lectual effort. The death of Cromwell and the resulting anarchy drove 
men further towards the restoration of the monarchy and its promise 
of stability. 

Neither political nor religious liberty was established at the 
Restoration of 1660. The reaction in favour of order and the return 
of the old form of monarchical government was too great to coun- 
tenance a recognition of political liberty. The resentments against 
the sects who had ably despoiled the vineyards of the established 
church was too great to permit of a religious toleration when the 
church was restored to its pristine position of authority. But the 
status quo was not really re-established. The arbitrary courts of High 
Commission and Star Chamber were not restored. The absolute 
sovereignty claimed by the earlier Stuarts for the monarch no longer 
had political institutions ready to hand to manifest the theory in 
practice. The divine right theory of kingship advocated under the 
later Stuarts was built on very slight foundations in fact. This divorce 
between fact and theory enabled the enthusiasm of the royalists to 
exhibit itself in wildly extravagant theories of absolutism, safeguarded 
as they were by a knowledge that their views would never be trans- 
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lated into action. The schemes for a comprehension of all churches 
into one or for a toleration of all sects were prevented more by the 
desire for personal revenge than because the intellectual and religious 
difficulties were too great to make them acceptable. The orgy of 
repressive measures promulgated by Clarendon was not the result of 
religious zeal and a passion for the suppression of error. Rather it 
promoted the removal of people who were personally obnoxious to the 
government which was on the whole indifferent to the views expressed 
by their victims. The government was not interested in maintaining 
true religion. Legal religious toleration was only a matter of time and 
the rights of the subject would only be categorically reaffirmed in a 
cogent theory of the state when those rights, tacitly accepted by 
Charles II as inviolable and embodied in a mass of well-known litera- 
ture, should be attacked by any ruler less tactful than the restored 
exile. 

Events moved rapidly towards the end of Charles IPs reign. The 
belief in the necessity of toleration grew as the futility of the perse- 
cution of the dissidents became apparent and as dissent spread from 
a small section of the community to include an important part of the 
ruling classes. The reign of James II revived the two issues of the 
civil war again in close conjunction: religious and political liberty. 
The king’s policy of indulgence towards the persecuted sects was 
believed to be an effort to re-establish Catholicism in the land and 
roused the suspicion and anger not only of the established church but 
of the persecuted dissidents themselves, whilst his attempt to take 
absolute control over the government revived the champions of liberty 
to withstand once more the encroachments of royal authority. This 
time the opponents of absolutism were not content to leave the gover- 
nance of affairs vaguely to the goodwill of the monarch as in 1660. 
That could no longer be trusted. The revolutionists of 1688 took 
matters into their own hands and finally denied the rule of an absolute 
king in England. The dissidents played their part in this effort; the 
price of their help was the passing of the Toleration Act in 1689. The 
man chosen by the government to defend their position and ably 
fitted for such a post was John Locke. 

Locke’s wide interests and varied experiences equipped him for this 
post of publicist of the bloodless revolution. The son of a lawyer who 
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resented the arbitrary rule of Charles I sufficiently to take sides 
against the king in 1642, Locke himself studied medicine and was 
deeply interested in the scientific movement. In 1668 he became a 
member of the Royal Society. Boyle and Isaac Newton were amongst 
his intimate friends. The scientific approach to knowledge made a 
profound impression on his mind and laid the foundations of his 
philosophy and his political theory. He early became acquainted with 
and enthralled by Descartes’ philosophy and works. His travels 
abroad in France and Holland brought him into closer contact with 
continental thought and conditions. He was at the same time keenly 
alive to the actual problems of the English government. His associa- 
tion with Shaftesbury from i666 until the latter’s fall from power and 
exile brought Locke into vital contact with contemporary politics. 
Shaftesbury was in continual opposition to Charles II; he was the 
centre of the radical element in the restoration government. Locke 
soon became sufficiently interested in the earl’s schemes to begin 
jotting down his ideas on religious toleration. An essay begun in 1667 
on this subject though unfinished formed the basis of much that he 
and Shaftesbury’s friends included in his Fundamental Constitution 
for the Government of Carolina, drawn up two years later. Before i688 
Locke was already marked out as a man of ability and competent to 
justify new and radical changes of government. 

Locke stands out as a writer of modern political thought. His 
theories of government rest on assumptions more in keeping with 
modem premises than any of his immediate predecessors. His great 
contemporary, Hobbes, was definitely of a bygone generation whose 
beliefs were unreal and unacceptable to the new generation. Belief in 
the viciousness of human nature was the mark of orthodoxy in 
Hobbes’ youth; it was the stigma of atheism in his old age when Locke 
began to write. The controversy between Hobbes and Bramhall over 
free will and predestination after the restoration was the measure of 
the change in attitude towards human nature which had arisen during 
the civil war. Hobbes’ views horrified men of the new generation 
who like Locke saw in the qualities of human nature the foundations 
of all social effort. The basic premises of political thought had 
changed. The reaction of the Reformation was almost accomplished. 

Locke’s philosophy expressed in his well-known Essay on Human 
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Understanding gives the key to his political theories later developed in 
his Two Treatises on Government and already partially expounded in 
his Letters on Toleration, He set himself to probe into the nature and 
extent of human knowledge. He concluded that there was no basis 
for the belief in innate ideas. To think that man came into the world 
with fixed notions in his mind was to Locke not in accordance with 
the facts. Man’s mind at first was a ‘white paper, void of all charac- 
ters, without any ideas’. The knowledge which man subsequently 
acquired came as a result of his observation upon external phenomena 
and his brooding within himself over the things he had observed. So 
knowledge came from Sensation and Reflection and was, ultimately, 
the result of experience. Human knowledge was inlierently experi- 
mental in character. This was the determining factor in Locke’s view 
on politics. He could no longer entertain the popular belief that 
government was superimposed from above by a divine agency and 
that it arose without the consent and without any effort on the part of 
man. 

Locke carried out specifically in the sphere of politics what he had 
laid down as his fundamental premise in philosophy. In his Two 
Treatises on Government ^ the first was a refutation of the divine right 
of kings as set forth by Robert Filmer in his Patriarcha\ the second 
was Locke’s own theory of the state. The latter seemed an implicit 
attack on Hobbes’ Leviathan. 

The measure of Locke’s service to political theory can only be 
taken when one realizes the strength of the views which he so ade- 
quately demolished. The first of the Treatises on Government was 
important for clearing the way for the establishment of the theory of 
the state on new grounds. Filmer’s Patriarcha contained all the old 
arguments in favour of an absolute form of government based on 
divine institution. But the necessities of the moment and the in- 
creasing alertness of his readers pressed Filmer to substantiate the 
vague claims to divine institution of kingship by an elaborate mass of 
fabricated detail showing the lawful descent of the King of England 
from Adam. The absurdity apparent to the modern reader was not 
perceived at the time by men who still clung to a belief in the verbal 
inspiration of the bible and the inadequacy of the human race to 
evolve its own forms of government for itself. The strength of this 
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belief can be measured by the earnestness and care with which Locke 
set himself to refute it in detail The theory of divine right of king- 
ship still flourished in England and France. It is not necessary to 
follow the ramifications of Lockers arguments against Filmer^s posi- 
tion. Suffice it to say that Locke showed that in fact such a claim as 
Filmer made could never be substantiated by sufficient evidence. 
Unless evidence was forthcoming to prove the direct lineage of a king 
from Adam, the theory of divine right of kingship was left in vacuo, 
God himself was never known in human history to have marked out 
a particular person for the throne. Moreover, there were elements in 
human relationships which themselves did not countenance such a 
view of society. Human rule came into being by some other process. 
Locke elucidated his own theory on the origin and nature of govern- 
ment in his second thesis on government, entitled The True Original 
Extent and End of Civil Government in opposition to the first section 
which he had dubbed Certain False Principles, Throughout his argu- 
ment in the second section Locke showed himself sensitive to the 
originality of the ideas he was propounding. Repeatedly he excuses 
the novelty of his suggestions on the grounds that after careful con- 
sideration they appeared to be true and he hoped they would appear 
so to his readers also. There is a naive simplicity about this tentative- 
ness which is charming and persuasive in itself. 

Locke began by defining political power ‘to be a right of making 
laws, with penalties of death, and consequently all less penalties for 
the regulating and preserving of property, and of employing the force 
of community in the execution of such laws, and in the defence of the 
commonwealth from foreign injury, and all this only for the public 
good*. Certain questions arose from this definition which Locke set 
himself to answer. How did such an overwhelming power arise 
amongst men that they should suffer the community to penalize them 
even to death? Why was the preservation of property so important? 
And what was meant by the ‘public good’? It was significant that the 
mention of religion was conspicuously absent from Locke’s definition 
of the primary end of government. 

Locke began his constructive arguments with a dissertation on the 
state of nature, the law of nature and the rights of man. To Locke 
the condition of man before the establishment of political institutions 
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was very similar to the Stoic conception of the 'golden age’. Men he 
said, were in ‘a state of perfect freedom to order their actions, and 
dispose of their possessions and persons as they think fit, within the 
bounds of the law of nature without asking leave or depending upon 
the will of any other man’. In such a state men were all equal and 
similar in characteristics and potential power. Locke did not then 
assert as Hobbes had done that in such a state of nature antagonism 
was the supreme force between men. On the contrary he firmly main- 
tained that sociability was the strongest bond between men. In this 
he declared himself at one with 'the judicious’ Hooker. Hooker’s 
tolerance and rationality had been unsuitable to an age on the verge 
of an outbreak of furious passions; but with the quenching of such 
turbulence he came into his own. Locke’s exposition of the law of 
nature, the sociability of man, and his high premium on reason, were 
closely related to Hooker’s views formulated a century before. So 
Locke picked up the humanistic thread of a more tolerant age and 
diverged at this crucial point from the intolerance of Calvinism and 
Hobbes. 

Men were equal, sociable and free; but they were not licentious. 
Locke laid great emphasis on the fact that in the state of nature men 
were governed by the law of nature. His concept of the law of nature 
is fundamental to an understanding of his whole political theory. 
Locke influenced by his study of science and his belief in human 
nature maintained that man’s actions were regulated even before 
social restraints were consciously imposed upon them, by their neces- 
sity to obey reason which was the law of nature. The obligation to 
obey arose from the origin of the law which was divine. God had 
placed rational man upon earth giving him reason to guide him in the 
way he should go and making him instinct with sociability. As God 
had made all men equal and independent no man had the right to take 
another’s life or subordinate another to his own pleasure. ‘The state 
of nature has a law of nature to govern it, which obliges everyone, and 
reason, which is that law, teaches all mankind who will but consult it, 
that being all equal and independent, no one ought to harm another 
in his life, health, liberty or possessions; for men being all the work- 
manship of one omnipotent and infinitely wise Maker; all the servants 
of one sovereign Master, sent into the world by His order and about 
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His business; they are His property, whose workmanship they are 
made to last during His, not one another’s pleasure.’ Therefore, 
Locke concluded, there were certain rights which every man in- 
herently possessed and no one should ever abrogate; preservation of 
life, liberty, health, limbs and goods. In the state of nature each man 
had another right, the right to enforce the law of nature for himself; 
otherwise the law would be a dead letter. So men had authority over 
each other even in a state of nature, but not an arbitrary and absolute 
authority; each had only so much as was necessary to preserve his own 
rights against the violence of those who by passion violated the law of 
reason. So punishment could be inflicted by one man on another if 
and when that other had made himself an outlaw to the rule of reason, 
but the punishment must be only ‘so far as calm reason and con- 
science dictate. What is proportionate to his transgression, which is 
so much as may serve for reparation and restraint’. It must never be 
overwhelming and arbitrary. Thus man in the state of nature and 
government when established were alw^ays limited by the rational law 
of nature, by which certain rights belonged inviolably to man. No 
law was binding except it w^as in accordance with this fundamental 
law known to man through the use of his reason. 

Locke then described all the disasters which attended the abroga- 
tion of the law of nature: the loss of freedom when one man tried to 
subordinate another to his will; the consequent state of war when men 
set themselves not merely to maintain their own rights but to destroy 
others’ and so violate the law of nature. He carefully distinguished 
between the state of nature and the state of war which Hobbes had 
identified. He asserted the first was when the law of nature was in 
operation, the second when men set out to violate it at the dictates of 
their own passions not of reason. He admitted that a state of war 
would have to be said to exist between diflFerent nations, were it not 
that men were bound together by the bond of their common humanity 
not by the bond of their particular societies. The law of nature out- 
stripped the limits of national association, ‘and keeping of faith 
belongs to men, and not as members of society’. So Locke’s funda- 
mental belief in human nature led him to conclude that political 
society was not the final goal of man, but that man belonged to the 
greater body of humanity and was constrained by a law which was 
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recognized wherever reason not passion was dominant. Locke here 
made the important distinction between society and the state. Where 
Hobbes' premises led him to conclude in favour of arbitrary rule at 
home and a perpetual state of war between independent sovereign 
states abroad, Locke building on different foundations, concluded in 
favour of constitutional rule at home and the possibility of a develop- 
ment of international law based on the omnipresent law of nature. 
Society had certain laws which transcended the limits of particular 
slates. 

Locke then described the origin and nature of political society. 
Man was created sociable with needs which could only be satisfied 
through social life. ‘God having made man such a creature that, in 
His own judgment, it was not good for him to be alone, put him under 
strong obligations of necessity, convenience, and inclination, to drive 
him into society, as well as fitted him with understanding and lan- 
guage to continue and enjoy it.’ So constrained men tended to form 
first family groups and then political communities. The reason for 
the conscious formation of the state was the inability of single 
individuals to enforce the law of nature impartially. 

This lack of impartiality created a great disability under the law of 
nature. Each man was responsible for the execution of that law in 
relation to himself. Each man was automatically ‘judge in his own 
cause’. To Locke as the son of a lawyer this was fraught with much 
inconvenience and was detrimental to the exercise of right and equity. 
Apparently though reason resided in each man’s conscience and was 
the rule of law, yet it could not be completely trusted to execute the 
law impartially. It would be better to shift the responsibility of 
judgment from the individual whose rights were in question, to a 
group who might be held to be somewhat more impartial. Incon- 
sistent as this was with Locke’s original premises that the law of 
nature was clearly known to all those who tried by reason to com- 
prehend it, yet it formed the basis of his argument to shift the 
execution of the law of nature out of the hands of partial individuals 
into the hands of the comparatively impartial community. 

The first act of the individuals desiring to form themselves into a 
body politic was to make a contract. Under this each member agreed 
to secede to the community his right to enforce the law of nature. 
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Unlike Hobbes’ original contract, this did not leave an illimitable 
power to execute the law of nature in the hands of the governing 
body. Locke had shown that men in the state of nature possessed 
several rights, only one of which, the right of executing the law, was 
seceded. The rest of the rights remained as the inviolable possession 
of the members of the new community. They formed the basis of the 
law of nature. They set the limit to the extent of political control. 
Just as the individual had been bound and limited by the law of nature 
in the natural stale, so too the new executor of the law was bound and 
limited. Locke as opponent to the absolute rule of the Stuarts was 
eager to constitute an irrefutable argument against arbitrary absolu- 
tism. Nowhere would he admit that any ruler had the right to 
abrogate the fundamental natural rights of man. 

This contract w^as not sufficient to keep political society in being. 
Some arrangement must be made to prevent disintegration setting in. 
So long as men retained their several natural rights which political 
society was set up to protect, they would query every action of this 
body which impinged upon their property, liberty or life. The poli- 
tical community under the conditions of the original contract could 
easily split into two factions and from that would continue to split 
until men returned to the state of nature. Locke advocated a second 
contract as the way out of this predicament. The members of the 
political community agreed to submit to the rule of the majority. 
Unless the minority agreed to accept the rule of the majority the 
original contract stood no chance of being kept. Majority rule was the 
solution of a very real practical difficulty. Political society could not 
exist without government. The second contract was essential to the 
maintenance of the first. To think otherwise, Locke asserted, ‘would 
make the mighty leviathan of a shorter duration than the feeblest 
creatures, and not let it outlast the day it was born in, which cannot 
be supposed till we can think that rational creatures should desire and 
constitute societies only to be dissolved. For where the majority can- 
not conclude the rest, there they cannot act as one body, and conse- 
quently will be immediately dissolved again*. So Locke set up the 
political maxim that the rule of the majority was binding on the 
minority who mUsSt rationally perceive that the community could only 
act as a corporate body if the lesser part agreed to political oblivion. 
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This consent to passivity was imposed upon the luckless minority by 
the law of nature which was reason. For any portion of the population 
not fortunate enough to be in the majority, reason pointed the way 
to political suicide. But Locke did not venture to. deal with the posi- 
tion of the minority. He was concerned only to justify the acts of the 
majority. He was engaged on a defence of the settlement of 1688 and 
the seizure of the government by an overwhelming proportion of the 
ruling class. 

Certain important conclusions arose from Locke’s belief in the law 
of nature and the part it played in society. The state was not the final 
goal of man; man had an end transcending that of the state. The 
purpose of the state was the preservation of the individual’s rights as 
prescribed by the law of nature. The state was merely instrumental 
to the fulfilling of the law of nature. Locke showed political society 
as a conventional arrangement set over and above the relations of men 
already partially regulated by the law of nature. The essentials for 
social life existed prior to the establishment of the state. Justice and 
equity belonged to the state of nature before the first contract was 
agreed to. The ‘state of nature’ still existed and regulated actions 
between two independent political societies which had not formed 
any original contract with each other. ‘It is not every compact that 
puts an end to the state of nature between men, but only this one of 
agreeing mutually to enter into one community, and make one body 
politic; other promises and compacts men may make one with ano- 
ther, and yet still be in the state of nature . . . for truth, and keeping 
of faith belongs to men as men, and not as members of society.’ Con- 
sequently Locke recognized the possibility of international relations 
based on law and denied Hobbes’ contention that independent poli- 
tical societies were ipso facto in a state of perpetual warfare with each 
other. Locke’s faith in human nature made him draw conclusions 
entirely contrary to Hobbes’ and many of his contemporaries, though 
most of them would have agreed with him in his belief in a transcen- 
dent law of nature of divine origin. 

Locke’s belief in human nature and the part the individual must 
play in maintaining his natural rights led him to advocate a demo- 
cratic form of constitutional government as the best. No government 
could be ‘civil’ or properly constituted unless it had the consent of its 
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subjects behind it. Men being rational and the guardians of a set of 
prescribed rights must have the opportunity to express their views of 
the policy of the government, to help it enforce its decisions to which 
they originally gave their consent, to see that it did not abrogate the 
law of nature by which their rights were established. So consent and 
representation of the citizens* views must find expression in the struc- 
ture of the state. The sovereignty of the people must be given formal 
expression in the mode of government. How was this to be done? 
Absolute monarchy was out of the question (so Locke dismissed the 
claims of James II). Aristocracy tended to become oligarchy and was 
ruled out as government by the minority and incompatible with the 
second contract. Democracy alone remained acceptable. It was 
majority rule. But, Locke insisted, it must also be rule by consent of 
the majority; and the will of the majority, by which the law of nature 
was conserved, must be constantly focused on the government and 
constraining its acts in the way they should go. To do this effectively 
representative government was necessary. Locke was facing the prob- 
lem which Cusanus had avoided over two centuries before. Locke 
advocated a drastic reform of the machinery of government even 
suggesting the abolition of rotten boroughs in order to obtain the 
proper relation between the majority of the sovereign people and 
those of their members whom they had deputed to rule. The law of 
nature required two processes to make it effective: it must be formu- 
lated, it must be enforced. The first was the process of legislation for 
which only the body politic was competent; the second was the pro- 
cess of execution. This could be delegated by the sovereign people to 
any executive body, one man or many. The process of formulation 
was sporadic and quickly accomplished. The process of execution 
was constant and permanent. So the legislative body of representa- 
tives need only sit for a short time when occasion arose. But the 
executive body must be in permanent office. The executive and 
legislature were separated in function and persons. For, Locke main- 
tained, if the two coalesced into one body the danger would arise that 
the legislators ‘may exempt themselves from obedience to the laws 
they make, and suit the law, both in its making and its execution, to 
their own private wish, and thereby come to have a distinct interest 
from the rest of the community, contrary to the end of society and 
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government*. This end, the preservation of the law of nature, pre- 
vented the sovereignty of the people from being absolute; it was 
always conditional. ‘A government is not free to do as it pleases . . . 
the law of nature stands as an eternal rule to all men, legislators as 
well as others.’ 

The duty of the people was to preserve this law; its breaking gave 
them the right to rebel. This justified the revolution of 1688. Force 
must be opposed but rebellion could only be by the majority, other- 
wise the structure of society fell to ruin. 'Fhe minority had the right 
of persuasion only. In time it might hope to become the majority. 
Persuasion was the weapon of the submerged minority; enlighten- 
ment of the electorate their only hope. A cogent reason for political 
propaganda was advocated in an age that had no use for it. 

Rational persuasion was of the essence of Locke’s philosophy both 
for state and church. In the state only intolerable emergency could 
justify resistance and that within very restricted circumstances. In 
the church no such occasion could arise. Religion was a matter where 
force was useless and unnatural. Locke in his Letters on Toleration 
followed the route already marked out by the pioneers of religious 
liberty. Accepting the separation of church and state and depicting a 
state whose end was the establishment of peace for the preservation of 
life, limb and property, Locke could find no brief for interference in 
religion by the state. He advocated almost unlimited legal toleration. 
But he took exception to catholics, Mohammedans and atheists, on the 
ground that the first were ready to abrogate the rights of others and 
themselves owed allegiance to a foreign power; the second adhered to 
a form of civil law alien to European codes; the third in denying the 
existence of God, denied the validity of the law of nature itself and 
so were literally ‘outlaws’. Within these limits Locke advocated a full 
measure of religious toleration. The nature of religion itself denied 
the validity of forcing the conscience. It was a rational process re- 
quiring persuasion as its advocate. It could only be freely accepted 
by the understanding individual soul. Civic rights moreover per- 
tained to the law of nature and were not dependent on the acceptance 
of a prescribed form of religious belief. So at last in 1689 the first 
great breach in legal religious intolerance was made by the passing of 
the Act of Toleration. By a general consensus of opinion a certain 
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portion of the population was recognized as holding beliefs contrary 
to the established church but not contrary to the fundamental laws 
of society. 

The importance of Locke’s political works needs no emphasis. 
They were widely read in France and America. His constitution for 
Carolina though not accepted in detail by that state indicated the 
principle of religious toleration which its rulers subsequently adopted 
in its entirety. The influence of Locke in the American revolution in 
the next century was stupendous. His ideas much modified and 
elaborated returned to Europe in the French revolution. In England 
Locke had the advantage of former believers in constitutional rule in 
that he was defending the accomplished fact of the revolution. He 
could draw upon an actual situation to point his remarks and give 
content to his theories. His political theory was essentially realistic in 
character. It carried added weight in the beginning of a scientific age. 

The English revolution was a living example of the overthrow of 
arbitrary kingship. Its underlying principles directly in contrast to 
the orthodox conceptions of the beginning of the century made an 
indelible impression on intellectual life. The state was no longer 
conceived as a superstructure imposed by a sovereign God from above 
through the medium of an absolute monarch. It was built instead on 
the very human basis of the consent of its citizens whose will ex- 
pressed by the majority guided the ship of state where formerly God’s 
will and law alone were recognized as directors. The nature of law 
itself was understood to have undergone a change. It was no longer 
self-evident truths revealed beyond doubt in the bible or through 
some divinely appointed church or king. The law of God was the law 
of nature, and nature refused to reveal her secrets save to those who 
earnestly and carefully sought them by experiment. Human ex- 
perience subject to error as part of its nature was substituted as the 
guide where infallibility had reigned supreme. Honest doubt took the 
place of self-opiniated dogmatism. But blank scepticism had not set 
in. Locke and his contemporaries held firmly to their faith in the law 
of nature which was both rational and divine. The reason of God 
sustained the universe; and man himself had the divine spark within. 
This divine spark must be protected from all possibility of extinction. 
On it depended the discovery of the law of nature and the direction 
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of all social conduct. First religious and then political liberty must be 
enforced if the individual was to play his essential part in the body 
politic. The maintenance of true religion and justice was no longer 
unquestionably accepted as the end of the state. Neither were clearly 
known in a world where the belief in infallibility had been rudely 
shaken, where the will of God was but partially revealed. The in- 
dividual alone w^as the mainstay, the protection of his natural rights, 
the end of all human society. The citizen had evolved from the 
chrysalis stage of the subject. The state was no longer master of his 
soul and body, but the creature of his own efforts. 

So English thinkers took up the threads of freedom of conscience 
and thought from continental thinkers and wove them into their 
structure of the state. But continental thought had developed on very 
different lines in the seventeenth century. The age of science was 
just beginning. The scientific spirit informed only a select few. 
Religious toleration had but a precarious foothold everywhere. In 
England it was extended to the dissidents and was an annual act of 
concession impermanent in character. In the United Provinces reli- 
gious and political liberty was strictly limited. In France the absolu- 
tism of Louis XIV was extending itself to the destruction of the peace 
of the Huguenots. A final orgy of persecution on purely religious 
grounds began at the end of the seventeenth century in France. The 
ideas of liberty and constitutional government were in no sense 
generally accepted in Europe. The age of reason had not yet dawned. 
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CHAPTER X 


POLITICAL OBLIGATION AND THE 
RIGHTS OF MAN 

Part I: The American and French Revolutions 

T he centre of political unrest shifted from England to America 
and France at the end of the seventeenth century. England 
settled down politically in the eighteenth century to a period of 
comparative calm. The Hanoverians remained fairly undisturbed 
figureheads on the throne; the people remained apathetic under the 
rule of the Whig oligarchy. Energy was concentrated rather on 
economic development and colonial expansion than on domestic poli- 
tics. The industrial revolution beginning slowly in the first part of 
the century gathered impetus towards the end, when every decade 
saw a hitherto inconceivable change in modes of work, transport and 
domestic life. The pursuit of economic wealth led to interminable 
colonial wars, culminating at the end of the century in the long and 
exhausting struggle with Napoleon. England was in a constant state 
of foreign war and economic change; her citizens were not interested 
in speculating abstractly on political issues which did not vitally con- 
cern them. The outstanding figures in English political thought at 
this time were men interested in preserving the status quo not in 
probing into the depths of political philosophy to discover if their 
concepts needed adaption to the growth of new circumstances. Burke 
and Blackstone stood guard over the treasure of English tradition. 
So England sank down out of the w'elter of political speculation which 
was beginning to seethe in America and more particularly in France. 
Not until the end of the century did she begin to rouse herself from 
her somnolence. Then the revolutionary politics of France united 
with English economic discontents, to make it necessary to reconsider 
a situation which English thinkers had come to regard as sublimely 
static. 

In America and France political conditions did not warrant such 
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magnanimous acquiescence in their perfection. In America there was 
a growing volume of discontent against the English methods of 
government. The customary policy of exploitation of the colonies 
was deeply resented in the American states where, as the century pro- 
ceeded, the settlers became more expert in the art of government, 
more cognizant of their peculiar needs, whilst the home country be- 
came less acquainted with its colonial dependencies, more indifferent 
to their needs yet simultaneously more rapacious of the accumulating 
wealth of its offspring. Friction between the colonies and England 
increased apace until after the Seven Years’ War it was impossible to 
prevent a clash. The American colonists became absorbed in the 
right to rebel. From a very different basis Frenchmen were approach- 
ing the same problem in the course of the eighteenth century, 
'riie decadence of the French monarchy, the increase of privileged 
classes, the incapacity of the government to rule and finally the rise 
of a discontented intelligentsia and peasantry, produced a growing 
volume of criticism against the established order. Again at the close 
of the Seven Years’ War, French politicians spoke ominously of the 
inevitability of revolution. Political discontent directed attention both 
in PYance and America to the possibilities of revolution and the justi- 
fication of repudiating the established authorities. The problem was 
broadly the same as had faced the English in the seventeenth century; 
misgovernment and the presence of another class anxious to rectify 
abuses in accordance with their own interests. But in neither America 
nor France did the political thinkers and publicists repeat glibly the 
arguments of their seventeenth-century predecessors. This they 
could not do. A new attitude to life had arisen. Their particular 
difficulties emphasized new aspects of political theory. Both factors 
produced fresh combinations of ideas in the realm of political 
philosophy. 

The preoccupation with theology and religion disappeared in the 
eighteenth century. As God receded into the background, man and 
the universe in which he found himself became increasingly interest- 
ing. The distinction made at the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury between theology and philosophy enabled thinkers to pursue 
truth independently of holiness, sometimes indeed in antagonism to 
it. Philosophers concentrated in their search for knowledge on the 
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means by which they might achieve their end. Since mystical com- 
munications were considered unreliable, they sought a more certain 
faculty within the human being capable of directing human efforts. The 
methods developed by Descartes and suggested by Locke were taken 
up and microscopically examined by later thinkers. Man’s reasoning 
power was selected as the suitable guide to knowledge. Philosophers 
became absorbed in the nature of human reason. As in the preceding 
centuries when the bible was substituted for the church as the infal- 
lible authority in human affairs and then the bible itself was attacked 
and criticized until its fallibility was made manifest, so the reliance on 
reason led to a study of this faculty until its authority also was gravely 
questioned. Two schools of thought then sprang up. The one main- 
tained that the amount of error made by human reason accumulated 
until the final conclusions drawn were totally untrue. They denied all 
possibility of knowledge. They were the pure sceptics amongst whom 
Hume was foremost. The other school admitted the possibility of 
error but firmly believed that it was not sufficient to destroy the small 
ingredient of discovered truth. These trusted the reasoning faculty 
of man, and postulated the possibility of knowledge as a goal to man’s 
intellectual efforts. Kant was their prophet. Both sides were con- 
cerned with the problem of human reason and the measure of its 
fallibility. In such a philosophic background old formulae based on 
a belief in absolutes were prone to disappear. The direct effect on all 
realms of thought was to suggest that all human activities should be 
reconsidered in relation not to a preconceived end, such as the design 
of God, but to some end connected with their own nature. The 
disintegration of the belief in a single dominating purpose in the uni- 
verse resulted in the outcrop of a mass of new studies each pursued 
independently for its own sake. Scepticism drove men to despair in 
the fifteenth century; it drove them three hundred years later to make 
a greater and more sustained attack on the baffling mysteries of the 
universe. The eighteenth century was paradoxically an age of scepti- 
cism and enthusiasm. 

The isolation of subjects was further emphasized by the new 
method of study advocated by the growing number of scientists. The 
inductive method of reasoning was held to be the only sound approach 
to knowledge. The accumulation of facts was the first step before the 
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formulation of a principle or the revelation of a true law. So each 
subject gathered to itself facts peculiarly relative to its own nature. 
These separate bodies of evidence grew in the eighteenth century 
into the first attempts to examine scientifically the several branches of 
knowledge. Medicine, biology, mechanics, economics and politics 
amongst other subjects, began their scientific treatment. Scientific 
technique increased the breach already made by the philosophers in 
the dominating authority of theology. 

The effect on political theory was great. Politics divorced from 
theology in a way alien to the seventeenth century were left isolated 
amongst intellectual concepts, and had yet to be brought into har- 
mony with this change. New formulae were necessary to describe the 
nature of a political obligation which did not rest on a law of nature 
regarded as synonymous with the law of God; to describe the new 
type of state arising from this different sense of social relations. 
Montesquieu, Rousseau, Burke and Bentham tried in their turn to 
formulate the new position. 

The slackening of interest in theology had another important result. 
Since God no longer regulated minutely men’s lives, men themselves 
had to shoulder their own responsibilities. The exaltation of man was 
inevitable in the scientific renaissance just beginning even as it had 
been in the artistic and literary renaissance of the preceeding ages. 
Human reason was the key to knowledge. Every increase of know- 
ledge of the laws of nature added to human power. After the interlude 
of the repressive Reformation humanism burst forth again with 
greater force. The scientific rationalistic movement was no longer 
confined to a select few as in the seventeenth century. It rapidly be- 
came the dominating movement of the eighteenth century. Its ideals 
were everywhere manifest. The rabble of Paris in the revolution 
worshipped the Goddess of Reason. The artist Blake saw the world 
dominated by man whose muscular capacity was vast, at whose feet 
lay the mathematical instruments by which he hoped to reduce the 
universe to comprehensible and commensurable terms. The rights of 
man were the political expression of this mood. The new concept 
of the state had to make room for this unprecedented exaltation of 
humanity in the place of deity. The form of government must be 
modified to give expression to this reorientation of values. If the 
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individual was the mainspring of all activity then he must have scope 
within the body politic to direct its policy and control its every action. 
The discontents in America and France forced these issues into prac- 
tical politics. Roth countries became in the eighteenth century 
practically concerned with the question of the right to rebel and to 
overthrow the established order. The Americans were concerned 
primarily with the problem of forms of government; the French and 
later the English with the more profound question of political obliga- 
tion and its relation to the nature of the state and the universe. 

The American revolution w^as the first affirmation in the century 
of the belief in the people’s powers and rights. Circumstances con- 
centrated attention on the forms and nature of government. The 
Americans sought to justify their break with the English though still 
agreeing with them in basic principles. Locke’s political philosophy 
had cast its spell over both sides of the water. Both sides agreed that 
man had certain inalienable rights. But in England Locke’s advocacy 
of a representative form of government as the proper method of pro- 
tecting these rights had received short shrift from the Whig oligarchy. 
In America, on the contrary, the incident which started the war em- 
phasized this aspect of Locke’s political theory as primarily important. 
The long smouldering discontent of the colonials was fired by the 
imposition of a tax to pay for the expenses of the Seven Years* War 
fought partially on behalf of the colonies. The Americans resentfully 
declared their right to be free from any tax levied without their con- 
sent. They developed Locke’s theme of representative government 
around the phrase ‘no taxation without representation’ . They neglected 
the premises of his philosophy simply because these were not in dis- 
pute between them and the English. They concentrated fiercely on 
justifying their rejection of English rule and their substitution of a 
form of government which would yield them complete control of their 
political machinery. Their essential concern was to shift political 
sovereignty from the English aristocracy to their own community. 

The Americans concentrated on the element of consent in any 
government in justifying their rebellion. Why was it necessary; how 
should it be expressed? They sought a formula embodying a demo- 
cratic form of government in opposition to the autocratic methods of 
their opponents. First they elaborated the importance of the rights of 
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man. Their literature was filled with descriptions of the several rights 
possessed inalienably by man which no government could lawfully 
abrogate. The constitution of the rebel government pointed out the 
most important of these rights. Men were ‘endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights, and that among these are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness’. These were very individual needs. 
How could they be assured of proper respect from the hands of a 
governmental authority? How did the Americans propose to recon- 
cile individualism with the claims of society? They argued that the 
form of government must be such that the individual could take an 
active part in the maintenance of his own rights. The citizen must 
hold watch and ward over his own liberty and other rights. His 
consent to acts of government and his participation in those acts were 
necessary if the end of the state was to be achieved. Political associa- 
tion only existed to maintain the inalienable rights of man. The 
representative principle was essential to the state. Without it the 
consent of the individual citizen could not be given to the rules con- 
cerning his liberties which would therefore be jeopardized. The 
existence of the state was bound up with the principle of representa- 
tion. The best and only form of government was that in which every 
citizen had his view-point represented in the councils of state. The 
Americans promulgated a republican constitution in which the voice 
of the private citizen was given a prominent position. The basis of 
the state was the consent of its individual citizens. Representation 
and consent were the chief political maxims imbedded in the Ameri- 
can constitution. European statesmen were asfounded. They recog- 
nized in America the first democratic government known to them in 
modern times. The establishment of the United States was epoch- 
making. The new republic remained as a tangible expression of the 
establishment of the rights of the people themselves against arbitrary 
rule. Democracy flaunted its new-found liberty at the oppressed 
nations of Europe. 

This example and its justification were not lost on the discontented 
subjects of France. But events in France had followed a very different 
course w hen the news of the American revolution penetrated through. 
The American rebellion was a sudden almost unpremeditated out- 
break. The discontent in France was long standing. It was supported 
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by philosophical arguments which had been slowly developing 
throughout the century long before the moment for action came. The 
outstanding French political writers were speculators in political 
philosophy, not publicists of a given situation. This gave an abstract 
quality to their works absent from either the English or American 
writers on somewhat similar occasions. The French were concerned 
more or less abstractly with the problems of government and their 
speculations thus free to roam covered a wide field. They probed 
beyond the form of government into the nature of law and political 
obligation. The structure of the government in France precluded 
that knowledge and interest in the actual details of government char- 
acteristic of the English and Americans. The French government 
was highly centralized under Louis XIV and XV. The king in the 
eighteenth century was supported in his task of government by a staff 
of professional administrators who were not concerned to argue about 
the abstract rights of their position in the state. The philosophers and 
thinkers who were interested in the problems of politics were faced 
with a form of government in which there were no rivals for ultimate 
power, no startling friction within the machine itself. The king and 
his subordinates moved as one man; they rose or fell together. The 
political thinkers were not called upon to associate themselves with a 
particular party whose practical experience would form some tangible 
basis for their arguments; nor to justify a given situation which would 
again have afforded them an opportunity to proceed by the more 
pragmatical methods of the English and Americans. These French 
thinkers concentrated rather on the more abstract problems of society 
taking their illustrations at first from other countries to which they 
could compare the conditions of France, and then as the irritants at 
home increased drawing more upon the domestic situation. They 
were more concerned with universal principles than particular details. 

Montesquieu led the way in the early part of the century by at- 
tempting to analyse the nature of law and the state. Collecting his 
data like any other scientist he examined not only the French constitu- 
tion but the constitutions of most of the important states of Europe 
at first hand whilst on his travels. His early works the Lettres persanes 
and a slight study of the Roman empire showed the genius of his 
technique of comparison which was the special characteristic of his 
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work and, in a sense, the determinate of many of his most original 
conclusions. 

This scientific comparative approach to the study of politics led 
Montesquieu to his first important conclusion: no absolute system of 
law similar to the theological conception of the law of God governed 
men’s social activities. Nowhere to man’s knowledge was there an 
immutable law in the universe, save in one limited sphere. The know- 
ledge of God was an absolute necessity. All else were but apparent 
necessities coming under the general heading of ‘conditional neces- 
sity’. Except in the sphere of mystical religion all other laws were 
relative and changeable. This belief in the constant changeableness 
of all laws concerning the major part of human activities was Montes- 
quieu’s basic principle. From this he elaborated a conception of the 
state embodying ideas which had long remained dormant in the west. 
His belief in flexibility was a subtle and dangerous attack on the 
growing rigidity of the French constitution and society and its obso- 
lescent belief in the efficacy of divine right. But Montesquieu did not 
need in the eighteenth century to demolish in detail, as Locke had 
previously done, the theory of divine right by which the French 
monarchy justified its absolutism. I’he prevalent scepticism had 
already accomplished that task. Montesquieu was able to begin im- 
mediately on the elaboration of his own political theory in terms of 
this new conception of the nature of law. The De VEsprit des Lois 
gave in its title the key to his philosophy of the state. 

Having analysed and compared innumerable constitutions with 
Aristotelean patience and all the exactitude of a lawyer, Montesquieu 
affirmed that all positive laws within communities were made with 
direct reference to particular environments. They were closely bound 
up with what he described as ‘nature’. This he expanded into 
the sum total of their economic, social and political background. 
Positive laws varied with the climate, political institutions, quality of 
the land, customs, commerce and manners of a people. They were 
in fact the product of environment. Their nature was variable and 
their essential characteristic adaptability. Montesquieu was feeling 
after a definition of law which would give it flexibility and elasticity as 
opposed to the set forms revered in the France of his day, where 
change was anathema to a society honeycombed with traditional pri- 
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vileges. All positive laws were related to nature, and the law of nature 
was human reason. Thus the necessary changes made in the expres- 
sion of laws within a given society must conform to reason; they must 
be rational adaptations to environmental conditions. Montesquieu 
picked up Bodin’s suggestions of the influence of climate on politics 
and elaborated it into a full blown theory of law and the nature of the 
state and its form of government. 

The state was not, to Montesquieu, the result of a contract between 
its members. It was the product of its environment and obeyed the 
law of nature, which was the law of the universe, subject always to 
growth and decay. So the nature of the state became in his eyes 
organic not conventional. In this Montesquieu broke away from a 
theory of the state which had dominated European thinkers with few 
exceptions ever since the Christians had introduced the idea that the 
authority of the state was superimposed from above and hence was 
alien to its natural surroundings. There was no such conflict in 
Montesquieu’s mind between man and nature: man was a part of 
nature whose chief characteristic w^as reason. The state was a natural 
growth subject to the law of change; its chief responsibility was to 
remain flexible and ever ready to adapt itself to any changes in its 
environment. Certain elements in the environment were necessarily 
static, such as climate. These gave a decided character to states. So 
Montesquieu thought that the temperate climates by the operation of 
the seasons gave just sufficient stimulus to the men of those districts 
to develop in them the best social virtues of hardihood, prudence and 
industry. In contrast to this, men of more relaxing climates, as in the 
south of Europe or of more strenuous climates as in the extreme 
north, had a handicap always imposed upon them, and their indolence 
or exhaustion were both essential factors in the development of the 
type of state in which they lived. There was no possibility that a mere 
human contract made between men could check or divert the develop- 
ment of their political institutions which irresistibly adapted them- 
selves to the condition nature imposed upon them from without. 
Nevertheless, the law of nature was rational and political institutions 
must be moulded and modified by the operation of human reason 
upon them. Montesquieu’s conception of the law of nature as human 
reason prevented him from becoming a wholehearted believer in 
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determinism. The law of nature might be irresistible but it was 
always rational. The essence of positive laws within a state was not 
command but recognition. The lawgiver did not dictate but strove to 
advocate by rational persuasion a rule which must be recognized by 
the recipient as reasonable before it would command obedience. So 
Montesquieu could not tolerate the absolute autocracy of France, 
but lauded with high praise the mixed constitution of Great Britain, 
which to him with the cursory glance of a stranger appeared to have 
achieved the correct equilibrium between the innumerable environ- 
mental conditions. He admired especially in the English constitution 
what he considered to be the complete separation of the legislature 
and executive. He saw in such a separation a formidable check on the 
development of an absolutist government resulting from the fusion of 
all powers into an indivisible control centre. The English constitu- 
tion had the merit in his eyes of being capable of adaptation 
without violent upheaval. Nothing was so rigid in it that it could not 
be modified gradually and without ajar that would shatter the whole 
structure to pieces. The French constitution on the contrary was 
inflexible, absolutist and contrary to nature, for it could not adapt 
itself to the changing needs of the community. 

Montesquieu’s attitude was a grave challenge to the absolutism and 
decadence of Louis XV’s government. His book published in 1748 
became the gospel of the moderate legal party, which had such an 
influence on the course of events after 1789. His views on the neces- 
sity of the total separation of the powers were accepted as axiomatic 
and as the best check on absolutism. But the belief from which this 
sprang, the belief in the desirability and necessity of a flexible con- 
stitution sensitive to any environmental change, was not so whole- 
heartedly accepted by the constitution makers of 1790 whose chief 
object was to set up a rigid permanent constitution in France based 
on the example of America, and justified by such theorists as Locke 
and Rousseau. Nevertheless, Montesquieu’s work was not without its 
influence. It formulated in terms of the state the discoveries and 
methods developed amongst the scientists. His technique was gradu- 
ally to usurp the place of the methods used by his more famous con- 
temporaries. In examining the state as a product of human activity 
and comparing its various manifestations, he suggested that the 
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human species had certain elements in common. These bound men 
together as a species and differentiated them from other animals. 
Reason was peculiarly human and enabled men to feel themselves in 
a fellowship transcending national or local boundaries. Montesquieu 
implied a fraternity within the species which later caught the imagi- 
nation of the revolutionary mob. Fraternity became one of the 
watchwords of the crusading army of France against the oppressive 
governments in the rest of Europe. 

But Montesquieu’s theory of adaptability and the importance of 
tradition was not in keeping with the turbulent events of a revolu- 
tionary epoch. He wrote in quieter times and constructed a political 
theory more suited to a period of growth than to a period of cataclys- 
mic changes. As events hurried the French nation on to the crisis of 
1789 the question of the authority of the government was raised in a 
more acute form. The Encyclopaedists became more fiercely critical 
of the foundations of political authority and the limits of political 
obedience. The bonds of social and political union were minutely 
examined. Why did a man feel obliged to obey the commands of 
those in authority.? Why did he yield his own judgment to that of the 
community in w^hich he lived? Was the nature of man utterly sub- 
servient or had he in reality a motive force capable through reason of 
recreating his environment in greater harmony with his aspirations? 
Was the belief in the rights of man ephemeral, or founded on the 
solid rock of reality? None of the various answers given to these 
questions before the revolution fitted the mood of the time as well as 
Rousseau’s. The personal conflict within Rousseau was the replica of 
the conflict within society just then gaining prominence. Rousseau 
sought to reconcile within himself his anti-social and social instincts; 
he sought to reconcile in politics the relation of the individual to the 
state; he examined with a fierce egotism the problem of political obli- 
gation. His solutions were inevitably cataclysmic and subtly in tune 
with the spirit of revolution. 

Rousseau’s w'ritings on political institutions fall into two main 
groups: the first dealt with the idea of man in the state of nature, the 
second with man in society. Entirely contradictory as they seem on 
the surface these two conceptions were linked together by a unity of 
purpose. Rousseau was searching always for some p>ower to bolster 
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up the moral weakness in man which he felt so acutely within himself. 
The development of Rousseau’s character is the key to his political 
thought. He probed into social conditions in order to find some 
solution to his personal problems. His influence arose from the bril- 
liance with which he examined the phenomena around him, the 
emotional vigour with which he set forth conclusions which were of 
supreme subjective value to himself and the sensitiveness with which 
he reacted to surroundings which his contemporaries also felt to be 
jarring but were incapable of apprehending so acutely. Rousseau was 
at odds with himself and could not let accepted notions rest. He 
searched feverishly amongst all the dogmas of the day to find amongst 
them some solution to the turbulence which racked his spirit. He 
would write on the principles of education, and place his children in, 
the foundling hospital; he would demand equality for all men but 
would be content to profit from the privileges of his rich friends; he 
denounced immorality fiercely and was himself aghast at his own 
iniquities. He sought for a guard and stay in well-known paths, and 
finding no help he rushed on to construct his own principle which 
he hoped would render his vacillating will more upright, more con- 
sistent with itself. Rousseau was in search of moral integrity, the 
great gap in his own composition. In his search he examined and 
criticized accepted moral and political notions, and finally evolved a 
conception of society in which his weakness might receive strength. 

Rousseau began by examining the conception of the state of nature. 
Many influences induced him to this. He had been brought up a 
calvinist of the Genevan mould where the Institutes was read and the 
belief in the original evil of man’s nature emphasized. Man was a 
vicious outcast until God of his supreme mercy elected him for salva- 
tion. Steeped in calvinistic dogma Rousseau had read and meditated 
on the conflicting notions of the nature of man as presented by 
Hobbes and Locke. Was man vicious or virtuous by nature.^ Both 
writers envisaged primitive man as either rationally bad or rationally 
good; but Rousseau’s ungoverned emotions made him query the 
rationality itself of human nature. Just at this time the discovery of 
the natives of the Pacific islands emphasized the fact that primitive 
peoples were peaceful but not particularly rational; custom and super- 
stition formed their social obligation. The discoveries of the day 
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influenced Rousseau even as the discoveries of the warlike North 
American Indian tribes had influenced Hobbes. Rousseau set him- 
self the task in his first essay touching on political philosophy to 
inquire into this presupposed state of nature by which certain rights 
were claimed for the individual, in which every individual was sup- 
posed to be equal to his fellow. Were all men equal, were they all 
vicious, or virtuous? What exactly was the nature of man? Did his 
nature warrant his disgust with himself and his surroundings? 
Rousseau’s first semi-political essay was appropriately entitled "Dis- 
cours sur Vorigine et les fondements de Vinegalite parmi les hommes\ 
Rousseau in his very first essay struck at the root of an almost 
sacrosanct dogma of the eighteenth century. 

Rousseau denied both Hobbes’ and Locke’s views of primitive 
man. He asserted that they were both presupposing a man with 
highly civilized attributes whether moral or social. Hobbes’ 
terminology of ‘force and fraud’ suggested that he was condemning 
the state of nature in terms which would have been totally un- 
intelligible to a man without highly developed moral sensibilities. 
Locke on the other hand described his primitive man as firmly bound 
by the law of nature which was the law of God, and living a restrained 
moral life without an urgent need for political institutions. Both 
these views were wrong. Rousseau maintained that primitive man 
was nearer animal than man; he lived an isolated life with no ties and 
no obligations. His relations with other men were casual; his mode of 
life erratic. The only distinctions between men and beasts were a 
sense of pity and the capacity for development. Rousseau’s ‘noble 
savage’ was a blend of impressions of the recent geographical dis- 
coveries and the results of the science of anthropology just then 
beginning. The moral sense might and did exist in man but it was 
very slow to develop and was in no way as clearly defined as suggested 
by Locke. Nor had man the intelligence to outwit his foe as suggested 
by Hobbes. Man in the primitive state was a creature of impulse and 
instinct in whom the quality of foresight was also slow in developing. 
In the state of nature then man was solitary and non-moral. Speech 
even was undeveloped, for speech presupposed communication and 
some social interplay. So primitive man was devoid of language and 
wandered about the primeval forests begetting his offspring by the 
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way, hunting for his food and concerned only with the satisfaction of 
physical needs. More sophisticated needs had not yet developed. 

I low long this state of solitude existed Rousseau made no attempt 
to estimate, but a time came when men changed their mode of life, 
and began to live in settled groups. Immediately the state of nature 
receded into the background and social institutions sprang up. The 
family unit came into being and from that political institutions grad- 
ually evolved. But the fundamental change was the exchange of a 
precarious mode of life to one involving the institution of property. 
What a man had been content to look upon as his mere possessions, 
now that he had interest in a given portion of the earth and a posterity 
to care for, he wished to be regarded as his very own inalienable 
goods. He wished his possessions to be recognized as his property. 
The effects of this desire were very great. ‘The first man who en- 
closed a plot of ground and bethought himself of saying This is miney 
and found others foolish enough to believe him, was the true founder 
of civil society.’ 

The change wrought in man’s nature by this change in his condi- 
tions was immense. He was no longer independent and solitary and 
innocent; but was now dependent on others, and, resenting it, was 
filled with a sense of rivalry, self-assertion and vanity. Above all the 
institution of property brought with it insatiable greed and a desire 
for dominance by its possessors. So the rich made slaves of the poor 
and society sank into an abyss of vice and antagonism from which it 
had never extricated itself. The pristine happiness of man in a state 
of nature vanished for ever never to be recovered. The essay ended 
on a note of utter despair. Society corrupted man; man could only 
maintain his innocence at the price of knowledge and society. The 
untarnished innocence of the state of nature w^as the unsullied dark- 
ness of ignorance. The gleam of the law of nature which had guided 
and restrained the brutish man of Hobbes’ imagination and the 
Christian of Locke’s was declared by Rousseau to be too fitful and 
uncertain for such a purpose. Rousseau in his distrust of the law of 
nature broke from a tradition which had been established in the west 
since the time of the Stoics. He could not rely on anything to help 
man in his dilemma. The primitive savage, a creature of impulse and 
instinct, had no innate knowledge of good and evil sufficiently con- 
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vincing to form a reliable guide to conduct. His moral perceptions 
were weak, whilst his desires were strong; his reasoning power was 
still in embryo. On what could he rely? His more sophisticated 
descendants in society were corrupted by their mere contact with 
their fellows with whom they only associated for the extension of 
vicious desires such as greed and dominance. Nowhere could Rous- 
seau find either in the state of nature or society some authority which 
was vital enough to stay the corruption in man. The individualism 
inherent in his description of the solitary state of primitive man was 
examined by Rousseau and found wanting. Never again did he return 
to the individual to search for that stability which was his goal. Rous- 
seau’s own emotional instability found its justification in this descrip- 
tion of primitive man; he was confirmed in his belief born of his 
calvinistic upbringing, that order and restraint could not issue forth 
from the undeveloped consciousness of primitive man nor the cor- 
rupted desires of his more sophisticated descendant. There was no 
hope to be found in the individual, nor in the law of nature. Where 
then was moral integrity to be found? On what could society build 
its foundations? 

Rousseau did not attempt to answer this question in the Discours 
sur rinegalite. He was content in this essay fiercely to denounce 
existing corruptions and to blaze abroad his contempt of existing 
society. His disillusionment with human nature did not preclude him 
from championing sections of humanity on whom he thought social 
institutions were more oppressive than on others. He identified him- 
self with the poor against the rich; for he saw in the poor some traces 
of those primitive qualities of pity and untarnished humanity which 
the rich trampled carelessly underfoot in their pursuit of power. He 
still could write ‘Everything is good as it comes from the hand of the 
Creator’, though he immediately had to add, ‘Everything becomes 
evil in the hands of man’. He could not throw off the mighty shadow 
of Calvin. As he proceeded in his search for an absolute standard of 
conduct he came very near his great predecessor’s conclusions, with 
one great difference: where Calvin believed God to be the fountain- 
head of all moral vigour Rousseau in the religious scepticism of the 
eighteenth century believed that the mystical body of the state had 
this virtue. This was the second and final stage in the development 
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of Rousseau’s political thought; it followed upon his failure to believe 
in the individualism which flourished in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. 

Rousseau finished his Discours sur rinegalite in 1755; in the same 
year he wrote the J^conomie politique which formed the basis of the 
Contrat Social, The Contrat Social was not completed until 1762. 
I'his work contained his own solution to the vexed question of a 
standard for personal conduct. As he developed his theme in relation 
to political institutions he revealed his conception of the relation 
which the individual bore to the community. Psychologically Rous- 
seau sought for a co-ordination between himself and his surroundings; 
politically he tackled the problem of political obligation. He 
examined carefully the exact amount of restraint which the com- 
munity should exercise upon its individual citizen; the nature of that 
individual which required restraint and a certain measure of satis- 
faction to its desires; the nature of those desires; the form of govern- 
ment which would best conform to the needs of the community; the 
nature and extent of the power exercised by the community. 

I'he real subject of the Contrat Social is given in the more appro- 
priate sub-title 'Principes de Droit politique'. Rousseau set himself to 
find the bond which might justly unite men together in society. He 
rejected the theories that society was the off-shoot of the family, and 
that it was created by force. Neither of these would have constituted 
that moral sense of obligation he sought so passionately. In spite of 
his disillusionment with the nature of the individual he allowed it to 
make one more gesture before he entirely obliterated it. The estab- 
lishment of an association of men whose commands would be binding 
must be made by the free consents of its members if it was to 
be morally binding on them. So the actual making of the original 
contract was the work of the individual. In the eighteenth century 
when God was discredited, man alone was left to perform the creative 
act of society. Rousseau wasted no time in elaborating what con- 
dition men were in when they decided to unite in communities, 
whether they are still primitive and unsullied, or sophisticated and 
vicious; he merely labelled the pre-social condition the ‘state of 
nature’, the same name he had given to the long period so fully 
described in his Discours sur VlnSgaliti. He did not even attempt to 
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account for the motives which drove men to abandon their solitude 
except to say vaguely: T suppose men brought to the point at which 
the obstacles which make it difficult for them to remain in the state 
of nature carry the day over the forces which each individual can 
bring to bear, so as to maintain himself in that state. That being so, 
it is impossible that the primitive state should continue; and mankind 
would perish, if their way of life were not entirely changed.’ So 
driven by necessity to escape the corrosive forces within their own 
nature, lest they perish, men sought refuge against themselves in 
association with their fellows. I'hc state of nature was merely a nega- 
tive condition antecedent to a state of society. In the Contrat Social 
it played no other part. Rousseau looked to the community to save 
his vacillating soul. 

The moment of recognition which was the foundation of society 
was described in almost mystical language. Rousseau undoubtedly 
felt a sense of relief amounting to the illumination of a conversion 
when he envisaged the community undertaking the burden of respon- 
sibility he himself was too weak to bear. He saw the individual 
striving to maintain his liberty not in the sense of freedom to do as he 
would, but rather in a religious sense, of freedom to pursue the right; 
liberty to Rousseau must include that strength by which alone man 
might be free of his inner corruption. ‘How can we find’, he asked, 
‘a form of association which shall enlist the forces of the whole com- 
munity for the protection of the person and good of each associate? 
And in virtue of which, each, uniting with all, shall in spite of this 
obey no one but himself, and remain as free as he was before? Such 
is the crucial problem, the solution of which is given by the social 
contract.’ This contract was a dramatic submission of the will of the 
individual to the group rule. It was unhampered by particular forms; 
it was essentially a mystical experience. ‘These clauses (i.e. the parti- 
cular forms the contract may take), properly understood, reduce 
themselves to a single one; that is, the total surrender {alienation 
totale) of each associate with all his rights to the community at 
large ... If then we put aside all that is not of the essence of the con- 
tract, we shall find that it reduces itself to the following terms: Each 
of us throws himself and all his powers into the common stock, under 
the supreme control of the general will; and, as a body, we receive 
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each individual member as an inseparable part of the whole.’ The 
language is strikingly reminiscent of the rite of baptism; the alleged 
transformation was as profound. ‘The passage from the state of 
nature to the civil state brings about a momentous change in man. In 
his conduct, it replaces instinct by justice, and gives to his acts a 
moral character which was wanting to them before. The voice of duty 
takes the place of physical impulse; right supplants appetite. Now for 
the first time, man, who hitherto had thought only of himself, sees 
himself forced to act on other principles, and to consult his reason 
before listening to his desires. It is true that, in the civil state, he 
deprives himself of many advantages which he holds from nature. 
But, in return, he gains advantages so great, his faculties are so trained 
and developed, his ideas so enlarged, his whole soul exalted to such 
a degree, that, if the abuses of the new order did not often degrade 
him below the level of that form which he has escaped, he ought with- 
out ceasing to bless the happy moment which tore him for ever from 
the old order, and which, of a stupid and limited animal, made him a 
reasoning being and a man.’ 

Whence came the power to effect this miraculous change? Rous- 
seau asserted it arose in the act itself of association. By that act not 
only did the individual abdicate from the weaknesses inherent in his 
nature, but there came into being the living body of the community, 
from w^hich the vitalizing controlling ‘will’ flowed which Rousseau 
sought so diligently. The description of the creation of the body 
politic was again similar to the Christian doctrine of the foundation 
of the church. ‘At that very instant and in virtue of this act of asso- 
ciation, the individual self of each contracting member is replaced by 
a moral and corporate body, composed of as many members as the 
assembly contains votes. And from the same act this collective body 
receives its unity, its corporate self {son moi commun), its life and its 
will.’ Thus the sovereign body was created whose main function was 
to guide and strengthen its individual members who had associated 
together in order to partake of its moral virility sadly lacking in them- 
selves. To carry out this function effectively the community must 
have absolute power both moral and physical. ‘In order that the 
social contract may not prove an empty formula, it includes the tacit 
understanding that, whoever refuses to obey the general will, shall be 
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compelled to obedience by the whole body of citizens. But this means 
nothing more than that they will force him to be free.’ The will of the 
community was omnipotent. Rousseau regarded the will of the com- 
munity described as the ‘general will’ as an emanation from its 
corporate self, something inherently different from and superior to 
the sum of the individual wills of which it was composed, which 
separate parts Rousseau distrusted completely. His psychological 
necessity drove him to exalt the body politic into that authority which 
he so desired in his own life; it forced him to conceive of the com- 
munity as a group consciousness having a life separate from the life 
of its members, from which alone its members could draw the 
sustenance necessary to their full development. Unless this act of 
association was a conscious act of the people, unless they had together 
felt the rapture of throwing the burden of their loneliness on to the 
pulsing quickening heart of the corporate self they themselves created, 
‘the earth might be covered with men, but among them there would 
be hardly any communication. We might touch each other at point 
after point, and find union in none. Each would remain isolated 
amongst the others; each would think only of himself. Our under- 
standing could never develop. We should live without any feeling, 
and die without having lived. Our whole happiness would consist in 
not knowing our misery. There would be neither kindness in our 
hearts, nor morality in our acts. W'^e should never have tasted the 
sweetest feelings of which the soul is capable: that is the law of virtue’. 
In the group life Rousseau found rest and strength for his lonely 
restless self. He recommended it in burning fanatical eloquence as 
the solution to the social and moral problems of his day. 

The political conceptions inherent in this view of the origin of 
society and flowing as a result from it were composed of a mixture of 
ideas drawn from Plato, the Roman lawyers whom Rousseau pro- 
foundly admired and Montesquieu’s works whose impression can 
distinctly be seen in the section of the Contrat Social devoted to the 
functions of the lawgiver. But the conglomeration of ideas was not 
merely repetitive; they were welded together by Rousseau’s intellec- 
tual originality and the force of his emotions driving him to prove his 
case conclusively, to himself at least. 

The motive for the creation of the state is the clue and the deter- 
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minate cause for the rest of Rousseau’s political conceptions. He had 
postulated as a necessity arising from the quality of human nature and 
as a condition of its proper growth the establishment of a corporate 
body whose powers would be absolute and unlimited. The individual 
was merged into the community from whence alone his highest life 
flowed. He was entirely dependent on it. But Rousseau did not mean 
to reduce his citizen to the position of a slave. The truest freedom lay 
within the bounds of society which forced every man to be free. 
Paradoxical as this may sound it is the key-note of Rousseau’s politi- 
cal philosophy. He was seeking, as he said at the beginning of the 
Contrat Social, to find how the individual self might develop and 
maintain his freedom; and Rousseau’s disillusionment with human 
nature had forced him to rely on the community to supply the driving 
force necessary to keep the individual in the path he himself would 
wish to follow had he but the moral strength. The main object of the 
Contrat Social was to show how the individual might best develop by 
means of this instrument, the corporate self, to which Rousseau clung 
as his solution. 

How did the corporate self express itself How far did it keep in 
touch with the individual wills by whose act it had originally been 
created? In political terms what was the form of the executive and its 
powers; what was the relation between the government and the state 
or the legislature and the executive; what were the limits of the politi- 
cal obligation of the citizens? The expression of the general will of the 
community was the law. Unless everyone partook in making the law 
it would not be an expression of the general will, so it would cease to 
be law or binding. The conclusion was that sovereignty must reside 
indivisibly within the community. But Rousseau again could not 
trust the voice of the people whose individual characters were still in 
his mind unreliable. Throughout the Contrat Social he never swerved 
from his condemnation of the multitude. He saw no hope in the rule 
of the people. ‘How can a blind multitude, which often does not 
know its own mind because it seldom knows its own interest, carry 
out in its own strength an enterprise so vast and intricate as that of 
legislation?’ Yet if the multitude were not to do it, who was to create 
the law which was the first concrete manifestation of the general will 
without which the original compact would be but a phantom? 
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Rousseau, like Plato, turned to the wise man in his dilemma and 
called him out of vacuum to perform this, the first function of the 
living community. The wise man was to be the saviour of the com- 
munity. He was its lawgiver. His powers were omnipotent. He 
‘must feel himself in a position to change the nature of man; to trans- 
form each individual, who in himself is a self-contained and isolated 
whole, into part of a larger whole, from which he receives in some 
sense, his life and his being. He must feel himself able to alter the 
constitution of man, with a view to giving it greater strength; to put 
a dependent and moral existence in place of the independent and 
physical existence which we have received from nature. In a word, 
he must take from man his natural powers, in order to give him 
powers which are foreign to him, and of which he can make no use 
without the help of others. The more completely those natural 
powers are mortified and annihilated, the greater is the strength and 
durability of those which he acquires; the more solid and perfect, 
moreover, is the work of the Lawgiver*. The work of the lawgiver 
must, however, be submitted to the people for recognition otherwise it 
would not receive their sanction, and without the sanction of the 
general will no law w^as binding. The sanction was given by the free 
votes of the citizens. But the agreement had to be unanimous other- 
wise the general will did not operate, and the community w'ould 
break up into factions of particular wills. In order to overcome this 
difficulty of an early split and a return to the abhorred state of nature, 
Rousseau insisted with a touch of Montesquieu that the lawgiver 
should adapt his laws to the needs and nature of the people he sought 
to govern. The guide of the lawgiver should not be moral right but 
expediency. Expediency must take into account climatic, commercial, 
social and traditional characteristics of a nation. 

The form of government was determined by circumstances. Any 
form was legitimate; but Rousseau persisting in his distrust of the 
people rejected democracy and chose aristocracy as the best form of 
government. Monarchy seemed to him too prone to corruption to be 
given supreme control of the executive. An aristocracy was the most 
likely group to possess the right amount of will and intelligence to 
grapple with the difficult task of formulating laws agreeable to the 
sovereign people and then carrying them into execution. Rousseau 
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distinguished carefully between sovereignty and government, and 
whilst insisting that sovereignty, the greatest power in the state, 
resided in the general will of the people, refused to allow the same 
people to meddle with the reins of government lest their natural in- 
capacity bring the w^holc state to ruin. In the ideal republic the 
relation between the government and the people was not, as Locke 
maintained, between tw-o parties of a contract. I'he government to 
Rousseau w^as the trustee of the people who were constantly super- 
vising its work and at any moment might revoke their trust and vest 
it elsewhere. There was no need in such a relationship for a judge 
between the two contracting parties as there was in Locke’s theory. 
Sovereignty lay in the people embedded in them in the same in- 
explicable manner as mperium resided in a Roman community or 
divine grace in a church. The people could not share their sover- 
eignty through a contract wath the government; it was indivisibly 
part of their corporate self. 

The necessity of maintaining the sovereignty of the people over 
the acts of the government led Rousseau to two important con- 
clusions. The general will being of a mystical character inherent in 
the corporate body of the community could not be expressed through 
representatives but must always be expressed directly. Government 
by representatives was vetoed as impossible. The governing body 
had at any crisis to go direct to the people for their consent by their 
direct free votes. Rousseau roughly swept out of his path all theories 
of government resting on the representative principle. He drew his 
second conclusion urged by this desire to keep the government in 
intimate touch with the general will of the people: he advocated that 
the proper territorial limits of the state should be those of a small 
city-state, a size commodious to the frequent consultation of the 
general will. In this Rousseau rejected the existing national organiza- 
tions and proposed in their stead a federation of innumerable small 
republics. This federal system, much modified, became later the model 
used by the revolutionaries when they established new forms of 
government throughout a conquered Europe. 

Rousseau’s influence was dynamic and ubiquitous. The French 
revolutionaries and later the rest of Europe attempted to translate his 
political theories into history. His early examination of the state of 
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nature and natural rights led him to a fierce attack on the existing 
systems of government. He saw in them the epitome of the vicious- 
Tvess which arose from the establishment of property and the desire 
for exploitation inherent in unregenerate man. His eloquence in con- 
demning the decadence of society fired the discontented citizens of 
France to further efforts to break down the old order and to make 
room for the new. Rousseau’s later postulation of the new potent 
community which would rise from the wreck of the old set a concrete 
ideal before the inflamed imagination of the revolutionaries. His 
theory of the state as a moral entity filled with a new regenerating 
force capable of restoring the downtrodden vitiated subjects to the 
full vigour of upright citizenship, expressed in coherent form the up- 
rising force of popular nationalism just about to sweep Europe from 
its old political moorings. The works of Rousseau were the textbooks 
of the French revolution. His disciples in those troubled times 
preached his gospel at the street corners and in their many assemblies. 
Just so had the bible filled the imagination of the men of the Refor- 
mation; just so did Das Capital intoxicate the revolutionaries in 
twentieth-century Russia. All three postulated a new gospel of eman- 
cipation. But their methods of achievement differed. Rousseau 
stands midway between the two extremes of the divine agency of the 
Christian solution and the biological atheism of Marx. Rousseau 
saturated with the Christianity of Geneva and psychologically at war 
with himself endowed the community with that mystical power to 
regenerate himself and others hitherto only associated with religious 
bodies. This moral entity was possessed by its very nature of an 
absolute, indivisible, unlimited sovereignty stretching over every 
phase of its citizens’ lives, nay indeed, being itself the source and in- 
spiration of their newly quickened life. The community recon- 
structed from the several vitiated fragments of humanity was itself 
miraculously but inconsistently delivered of the burden of vice. It 
was the source of all morality. The community was strong enough to 
override the weaknesses of its individual citizens; it strengthened 
them by its sheer force to be free. Rousseau offered to Europe at a 
moment of deep perplexity and discontent a justification to break 
from the old worn out systems, and an ideal to be sought for after the 
work of demolition was over. In the new national community infused 
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with popular enthusiasm he revealed a bond of association strong 
enough to override the disunity inherent in the natural rights* theory 
of the state. He postulated in the community a mystical union of 
wills into the ‘general will* capable of demanding the utmost obedi- 
ence from its separate members. The community and not God nor 
nature was the real source of political obligation. 

The French revolution stirred Europe to its depths. The revolu- 
tionary armies immediately threatened the states with tangible attack; 
their doctrines more slowly but more subtly and effectively under- 
mined old standards and concepts. Within less than a generation 
men saw their old mode of life dissolve and a new one take its place. 
The French set up republics modelled on their own throughout the 
greater part of Europe within less than twenty years Irom the out- 
break of the revolution. The gospel of Rousseau with its many 
inconsistencies spread with the rapidity of a new faith. 


Part II: Parliamentary Reform in England 

England alone of the old countries remained apparently unshaken 
by the onslaught of French enthusiasm. But her calm was only ap- 
parent. Long before the outbreak of the revolution, the works of its 
writers and the tenets of its faith were causing some agitation amongst 
English political thinkers. The writings of the agitators for Parlia- 
mentary reform and of the group round Paine and Godwin formed a 
nucleus of revolutionary literature sufficient to cause apprehension to 
the government and its supporters. The wild excitement aroused by 
the Middlesex election showed the growing strength of popular 
feeling even though confined to a small locality. The formation of the 
society for the defence of the Bill of Rights in 1 769 indicated the trend 
of advanced opinion. Within Parliament the discontent expressed 
itself in a persistent demand for some measure of reform. The 
growing rapidity of economic changes increased the sense of in- 
security. Burke as early as 1770 noted ‘that rank and office, and title, 
and all the solemn plausibilities of the world, have lost their reverence 
and effect*. The arguments for and against the American colonies’ 
independence stimulated inquiry into the basic assumptions of the 
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state from 1776 onwards. The American war of independence 
brought forward the question of the extent of the rights of man and 
the limits of political obedience. But the question of the colonies was 
too remote to provoke widespread discussion. It was not until the 
advocates of the rights of man began to criticize the existing English 
government as an inadequate institution and subversive of the proper 
expression of these rights, that Englishmen interested in the problems 
of government roused themselves to consider whither the new 
criticism might lead. In 1784 Pitt made his famous appeal to the 
voice of the people. Five years later across the narrow twenty miles 
of sea, the F'rench people gave their dramatic interpretation of these 
popular rights. Few Englishmen were prepared to go as far as the 
revolutionaries after 1790. The movement for Parliamentary reform 
leading to a greater expression of popular opinion was momentarily 
checked. The English paused in distaste of such violent upheavals. 

Edmund Burke eloquently expressed the motives for this hcsitance 
and interpreted with acute perception the eighteenth-century belief 
in benevolent despotism and the value of gradualism in reform preva- 
lent amongst the governments of his day. llis defence of the British 
Constitution embodied a justification of conservatism at its best. He 
perceived and attempted to define the essence of the conservative 
mood of a people. Incidentally from this fresh standpoint he offered 
yet another exposition on the theme of political obligation and its 
relation to the popular and growing belief in democracy. Writing 
before the actual upheaval of his own country, he depicted the laws 
of gradual change in terms reminiscent of Montesquieu by whom he 
was greatly influenced. But Montesquieu had written before either 
the American or French revolutions. Burke saw both as accomplished 
facts. His intense interest in practical politics gave immediate im- 
portance to his views. He was, so to say, applying the general 
principles of Montesquieu to the particular situation of his time. He 
modified them here and elaborated them there. 

Burke denied outright the validity of the idea of the rights of man. 
He asserted this was but an abstract conception, totally unrelated to 
any evidence of the actual working of states. Men were not seeking to 
assert a group of rights appertaining to their nature in some mys- 
terious fashion. Men were placed on the earth with their relation- 
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ships already specified and arranged by God. 'The awful author of 
our being’, he said in \i\^ Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs, ‘is the 
author of our place in the order of existence; and that, having disposed 
and marshalled us by a divine tactic, not according to our will, but 
according to his, he has, in and by that disposition, virtually sub- 
jected us to act the part which belongs to the place assigned to us. We 
have obligations to mankind at large which are not in consequence of 
any special voluntary pact. They arise from the relations of man to 
man, and the relations of man to God, which relations are not matters 
of pact. On the contrary, the force of all the pacts which w^e enter 
into with any particular person, or number of persons, amongst man- 
kind, depends upon these prior obligations.* So, he insisted, the 
relationships arising from marriage, parenthood and nationality had an 
inherent sanctity which men could not abolish. The duties not the 
rights of man were fixed irrevocably by divine law. 

But Burke did not sweep away all possibility of progress with this 
statement. Though the basic relationships of mankind were im- 
mutable, their particular relationships in a given society w^ere subject 
to change. Every society was marked with signs of corruption and 
decay. How were these to be removed.^ How did Burke propose to 
adapt the existing governments to the needs of the people? How did 
he hope to reconcile popular rights with the aristocratic form of the 
English benevolent despotism? 

Burke recognized the importance of public opinion. He regarded 
it as ‘the great support of the state’ which depended entirely on the 
voice of the people. He supported the claims of the American 
colonies; he protested in favour of the rights of the Indians to pro- 
tection against the exploitations of the trading companies who worked 
contrary to the temper of Indian opinion. But he was not prepared 
to admit that in England sovereignty lay in the people. T cannot 
indeed take upon me to say,’ he asserted in his Speech on Economical 
Reform in 1780, ‘I have the honour to follow the sense of the people. 
The truth is, I met it on my way, while I was pursuing their interest 
according to my own ideas,’ l*he people were not capable of execut- 
ing the functions of government, however important it was that the 
government should always act in their interest. So long as their 
demands ‘do not militate with the stable and eternal rules of justice 
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and reason (rules which are above us and above them)*, then their 
desires can be regarded as a law to be obeyed by the governors. But 
the people of themselves could not judge this high matter of whether 
their desires were in accord with justice and reason. Nor did they 
want to. 

Such power of discrimination and hence the ultimate sovereignty 
of the state resided in England in Parliament. In any other state he 
implied that sovereignty resided where it happened to be found. This 
finding was not accidental. It was the result of a long sequence of 
events. Burke embarked on his philosophy of tradition. The con> 
stitution of a state was established, Burke explained, by prescriptive 
right; its ‘sole authority is that it has existed time out of mind’. 
Prescription, he urged, was ‘the most solid of all titles, not only to 
property, but what is to secure property, to government’. Time- 
honoured custom and tradition placed authority on a more solid basis 
than just the inertia of habit. Prescription was ‘accompanied with 
another ground of authority in the constitution of the human mind, 
Presumption’. Every nation had a presumption towards a certain 
form of government, which was never the product of a moment’., 
effort or turn of fortune. ‘A nation,’ he explained, ‘is . . . an idea of 
continuity which extends in time as well as in numbers and in space. 
And this is a choice not of one day, or one set of people, not a tumul- 
tuary and giddy choice; it is a deliberate election of ages and 
generations; it is a constitution made by the peculiar circumstances, 
occasions, tempers, dispositions, and moral, civil, and social habitudes 
of the people which disclose themselves only in a long space of time. 
It is a vestment which accommodates itself to the body.’ The con- 
stitution of a state, as Montesquieu had already shown, was the result 
of a long process of growth motivated by the habits of the people 
reacting to their physical environment. The people by some natural 
power had selected their governors in the dim recesses of the past. 
Time sanctioned authority. The people’s voice was not strong 
enough in a single blast to direct their own activities. ‘For man is a 
most unwise and a most wise being. The individual is foolish; the 
multitude, for the moment, is foolish, when they act without delibera- 
tion; but,’ he added, proudly illogical, ‘the species is wise, and when 
time is given to it, as a species it always acts right.’ It was this blind 
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process operating within the people, he concluded, which had made 
the British Constitution what it was, that had placed sovereignty 
for ever into the hands of the governing minority of English 
aristocrats. 

Since Parliament had received its authority from the only valid 
source, the custom of the ages, reforms which suggested that 
sovereignty resided in the people were irrelevant and dangerous to 
the natural habit of the people. Burke unhesitatingly condemned the 
movement towards democracy and the attempt to make Parliament a 
representative organ of the people. Parliament was the ruling body in 
the country; it had no need to be representative of a people whom its 
function was to govern. Burke deeply resented any infringement on 
Parliamentary authority or privilege. He was suspicious of advice even 
of an expert kind to members of Parliament. In arguing against the 
Board of Trade as a corrupt ineffective body of men eager for office, 
he indignantly declared: ‘We want no instructions from boards of 
trade, or from any other board; and God forbid we should give the 
least attention to their reports. Parliamentary inquiry is the only 
mode of obtaining parliamentary information.* 

Nevertheless Burke was ready to curtail the actual sphere of 
governmental control to certain narrow limits. Government existed 
vaguely enough to serve the interests of the people, to interpret their 
inarticulate desires as best as might be good for them, to lead the 
people to material prosperity and eternal happiness. Governors should 
regard themselves as holding a sacred trust for the people in the eyes 
of God, not to be lightly abrogated or destroyed by the moral corrup- 
tion of the governors. But there were some things with which the 
governors were incapable of dealing. Commercial and industrial life 
should go its own way, obeying the laws of its own being. ‘Commerce 
. . . flourishes most when it is left to itself. It is very well able to find 
its own way; and its necessities are its best laws.’ Burke, whilst advo- 
cating a benevolent supervision for the people, was prepared to allow 
complete freedom in economic matters to the business world. He 
argued that the state could have no proper knowledge of so skilled a 
pursuit as business. Vividly he denied that ‘the desk ought to read 
lectures to the anvil, and the pen to usurp the place of the shuttle’. 
Burke, whilst denying the rights of the individual in politics, heartily 
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supported their free expression in economics. He endorsed the 
doctrine of laisser-faire with all the eloquence at his command. 

In politics, no quick changes were desirable or truly valid. ‘A 
temperate reform is permanent; . . . because it has a principle of 
growth.’ Change he certainly advocated, but always with a slow 
movement, so that ‘we can proceed with confidence, because we can 
proceed with intelligence’. Any ‘hot reformations’ were too crude, 
too undigested to remain; they were ‘so contrary to the whole course 
of human nature and human institutions’. The very flow of time 
which had suggested to Montesquieu the inevitability of change 
formed the basis of Burke’s argument against the rapidity of that 
change, which he perceived from 1770 was fast coming upon the 
society he so cherished and longed to keep intact from the contami- 
nating influence of the rude populace. In a form of society about to 
dissolve Burke clung to the sense of continuity to check the rapidly 
flowing tide of change. ‘Individuals’, he poignantly realized, ‘pass 
like shadows; but the commonw^ealth is fixed and stable.’ In this 
protestation he hoped to calm his own fears. The whim of individuals 
could not be the proper guide to any change. Only the aristocracy 
could really discover the type and measure of reform necessary to keep 
the body politic in health. The people had to obey these rulers 
chosen as their guides by the accumulated experience of past genera- 
tions to discover and effect their secret desires. Burke reviled in 
growing hysteria the French populace who had dared to reject their 
sacred constitution, who had dared to assert that government came 
ultimately from the hands of the crude untaught multitude, and was 
no favour conferred on a people by those appointed to rule by the 
decree of ages. Yet earlier he had declared that public opinion was 
the great support of the state. 

Burke still retained that reliance on divine agency in politics which 
almost all his great contemporaries had rejected. He was essentially 
conservative. But his conservatism was not rigid. Far otherwise. He 
recognized the importance of the populace; he saw the governors as 
the ‘virtual’ though not the actual representatives of the people. The 
legitimate wishes of the people must be regarded as a law unto the 
omnipotent House of Commons. His philosophy of tradition pro- 
moted a belief in the desirability of change, of constant growth. Like 
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Montesquieu he rejected the conventional notion of the state. lie saw 
it rather as a living organism evolving through space, and as a species, 
always acting right. Humanity actually was responsible for its own 
form of government. God had merely drawn the design which the 
growth of the living species had filled in according to its will. Past 
experience was the competent source of the authority of the state. 
The conservatism of Burke was impregnated at its core with the 
scientific humanism of the eighteenth century. 

The passion for constitutional reform so feared by Burke was 
checked after 1793 by a diversion into patriotism. The long war with 
France broke out. It not only absorbed the national energies but it 
created definite antagonism to any extension of popular control. It 
enhanced the fears of the conservatives and gave point to their policy 
of reaction and preservation of the traditional form of government by 
an aristocratic minority. But the peace of 1815 released with renewed 
vigour the forces for reform. Burke’s conservative belief in the neces- 
sity for only gradual change was no longer relevant. Cataclysmic 
events had thrown political, social and economic life out of joint. 
Drastic adjustments amounting to revolutionary change in the 
machinery of government became urgent. The growing belief in 
democracy made it impossible to bolster up for much longer the edi- 
fice of aristocratic rule which Burke had so ably supported. After 
1815 the sacred British Constitution was subjected to attacks of 
increasing frequency from the tumultuary and giddy populace. 
Several causes contributed to this growth of democratic feeling and 
the importance of the rights of man in opposition to the control of the 
ruling class. 

The situation was in some ways parallel to the situation in France 
before the revolution, French revolutionary ideals had made an 
indelible impression on the English. The slogans of liberty, equality 
and fraternity were the commonplaces of every agitator. I'hese rights 
of man became familiar to a host of Englishmen through the revolu- 
tionary works of Tom Paine and his many literary disciples. These 
rights were not merely inscribed in lifeless books; they stirred with 
dynamic force the peoples of Europe to resist first their legitimate 
rulers and then the oppression of the tyrant Napoleon. The English 
had been foremost in this war for the liberty of nations against the 
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overweening imperialism of Napoleon. Paradoxically the English 
fought for popular rights abroad whilst the rights of their own people 
were persistently ignored, if not suppressed, by the government in 
power. Just as in France before 1789, a new class had arisen in 
England after 1815 who keenly felt their political exclusion. This 
new middle class of business men arose as a result of the changes in 
economic conditions. They were associated with the professional 
class, they were stimulated by the poets of the new romantic move- 
ment such as Shelley, Byron and Burns. They were inflamed with 
a passion for liberty, and articulate against the exclusiveness of the 
ruling minority. As in France a new bourgeois class had arisen with 
substantial claims for a right to participate in the government of their 
country. 

Two new factors made the pre-reform situation in England differ 
substantially from the French situation prior to 1789. The industrial 
revolution created for the first time in the west a proletarian multi- 
tude. The peculiar conditions of factory life induced a degree of 
intimacy and association amongst the masses hitherto unknown. The 
appalling conditions attendant on factory life at the same time furnished 
irritating goads to discontent. The working classes, though for the 
most part too downtrodden to be active, yet were beginning to stir in 
their apathy. Here and there workers’ associations sprang up. The 
more intelligent of the workers had attempted to combine in defence 
of their economic status at the beginning of the period of rapid 
change. These efforts were met with rigorous suppression. The 
Combination Acts drove the economic resistance of the advanced 
workers into political revolutionary channels, where the rights of man 
embodying liberty of speech, freedom for fraternal organization and 
equality before the law gained a new and poignant content. The 
Hite of the proletariat in the face of a sardonic indifference to their 
sufferings were becoming dangerously articulate and revolutionary. 
The rights of the masses and not merely of a section of the people 
were becoming of vital interest to an increasing number of people. 
The social conditions of a vast multitude had become a just cause of 
complaint. 

Simultaneously the public conscience became more sensitive to 
suffering. The evangelical movement of the early nineteenth century 
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stimulated the growing concern over the wretchedness of conditions. 
The evangelicals preached the worth of the human soul to masses 
half-dazed by the oppressive conditions thrust upon them by the 
unaccustomed mode of life in a factory. The same motives which 
fired the zealots in the campaign for the abolition of the slave trade 
instigated them to emancipate their own fellow countrymen from the 
stupor of ignorance and immorality which threatened their immortal 
souls. The great weapon for the evangelicals was the bible. But the 
art of reading was a necessary precedent to the assimilation of the 
reviving word. The evengelicals led the way with their Sunday and 
Saturday schools in a campaign to educate the illiterate masses. They 
were ably assisted in their task by the enthusiasts for democracy who 
urged the necessity of educating the sovereign people to the full mea- 
sure of their grave responsibilities. The evangelical humanitarian 
movement quickened sympathy for the masses and inaugurated a 
campaign to stimulate and upraise them from their apathy. The 
situation in England before 1832 differed from the pre-revolutionary 
French period in having this new closely herded together and slowly 
awakening populace, gradually gaining a sense of injustice and a sense 
of injury from society, and in having a public opinion quickened to a 
new sensitiveness about such wrongs. Just as the evangelicals, the 
radicals and the poets were emphasizing the importance and beauty of 
the individual, just at that moment the industrial revolution was de- 
grading human life with mechanical indifference to the suflFerings of 
individuals. The essential problem in England was the misery of the 
masses. Conversely Bentham and the radical reformers held as their 
chief objective ‘the right to happiness’, which had been catalogued as 
early as the American war of independence as one of the inalienable 
rights of man. 

The glaring contrast between the ideals held before the people by 
evangelicals, radicals and poets, and the actual appalling conditions 
of life, emphasized the urgent need for action to be taken in the 
interests of the oppressed multitude. New social problems of un- 
precedented magnitude had arisen. It was urgently necessary to 
regulate conditions of life and work which had sprung up like mush- 
rooms in the night of a single generation. The request became 
articulate that the rights of the people merited some attention from 
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the government. This involved an apparent contradiction. The ad- 
vocates of individualism called upon society to take concerted action 
in the name of the masses. How was it possible to reconcile the thesis 
of individualism with the antithesis of the state? 

Specific queries centring round this problem arose in the realm of 
political philosophy. A new multitude of citizens had entered the 
political arena claiming new rights for themselves and demanding a 
satisfaction of their needs which put an unprecedented strain on 
governmental action. What was to be the relation of this new type of 
citizen to his fellows? Had they all equal rights? And by what means 
were these rights to be so regulated that they did not overlap each 
other and so prevent their effective operation? How much liberty had 
each individual the right to expect? Was society merely a mass of 
unrelated individuals or was there some common factor uniting the 
community and constituting an end in common which the individual 
could only achieve through the community? What was the end of 
each individual; was it coterminous with that of the state or not? 
These and kindred problems orientating about the nature of the 
individual and his relation to the community were the prominent 
questions of the day. The central figure was ‘the individual self* of 
Rousseau’s earlier works. The task of the radical political thinkers 
was to give weight to the individual unit through the action of the 
community. They must strive to justify in acceptable terms the 
belief in the value of each single personality and the necessity of state 
interference on a large scale in the various activities of the citizen. 
Again in England, as earlier in France, the reformers sought for a 
reconciliation between the rights of man and the obligations imposed 
by society for the preservation of those rights without funda- 
mentally destroying them. What was the most valid basis of political 
obligation? 

Jeremy Bentham stood out as the dominating political philosopher 
of the radical reform group. He did not seek like Rousseau to escape 
from grim actualities into mysticism. He approached his problem in 
the spirit of a scientist firmly convinced that the wrongs of the people 
were commensurable, that their happiness could be assured when 
once its measurements were ascertained. Again he differed from the 
French theorists in his application to actual conditions in politics and 
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did not wander into the labyrinths of abstract speculation. His 
theories of the state and of law were composed with a view to their 
practical application. His theories were essentially comments on a 
given situation. He was an inductive scientist drawing conclusions 
from his laboriously collected data. 

The circumstances of his life peculiarly fitted him for his task as 
leader of the radical reform party and as their political scientist. 
Bentham*s long life bridged the gap between the pre-revolutionary 
world of the middle eighteenth century and the turbulence of the 
early nineteenth century. ‘1776 was the year of the American revolu- 
tion, which prepared the way for the European revolutions; it was 
the year in which Adam Smith published his Wealth of Nations', in 
which Major Cartwright drew up for the first time in England the 
future radical and chartist programme of annual parliaments and 
universal suffrage; but it was also the year in wEich Bentham, who 
was then twenty-eight years old, published his first work, the Frag- 
ment on Government, 1832 was the year of the reform which, for the 
first time in England, granted the benefit of the vote to the industrial 
districts, and to a certain extent, to the working classes, and gave to 
radical opinion the chance of expressing itself and of exerting an 
influence on the legislation of the nation; but it was also the year in 
which Jeremy Bentham died, at the age of eighty-four, venerated by 
a group of disciples as a patriarch, a spiritual leader, almost a god, 
with James Mill as his Saint Paul.’ 

Bentham’s life falls naturally into two divisions corresponding to 
the two centuries which he sat astride. In the first part he was pri- 
marily concerned with combating current notions whilst formulating 
his own philosophy based on the principle of utility. During this 
time he was more interested in events abroad than in English politics 
wdth the exception of English law for whose codification and reform 
he entertained a consuming passion throughout his life. His popu- 
larity was great abroad during this period. He seemed instinctively 
to feel that his own country was not yet ripe for the ideas he con- 
ceived. England was politically behind revolutionary Europe in the 
eighteenth century. All eyes were fixed on the French experiments. 
During this first period culminating about 1808 Bentham was dis- 
sociated from the movement for political reform which was already 
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agitating a section of Englishmen. Two circumstances occurred then 
to break down Bentham’s aloofness from English politics. His efforts to 
obtain judicial reforms met with continual opposition; his own experi- 
ments to found a model prison had resulted in failure and financial 
ruin for himself; but the greatest blow was the refusal of men like 
Pitt to have anything to do with his schemes. This bit deep into his 
consciousness and turned him against oligarchical and monarchical 
forms of government. At this critical moment he became acquainted 
with James Mill whose intense interest in the movement for political 
reform inspired Bentham with a like enthusiasm. By 1819 Bentham 
was fully occupied in justifying the position of the radical reformers 
on the basis of his philosophy of utility. The principle of utility 
developed in the eighteenth century became the corner-stone of poli- 
tical reform in the nineteenth century. The core of this theory was 
individualistic and primarily concerned with a reconciliation between 
the claims of the individual and those of the community regarded as 
a collection of individuals. Bentham obtained his solution by a rigid 
application of scientific methods and assumptions to the sphere of 
morals and politics. He set himself in the first part of his life to carry 
out the task attempted by Hume which was ‘an attempt to introduce 
the Experimental Method of Reasoning into Moral Subjects’. As M. 
Halevy remarks: ‘What is known as Utilitarianism, or Philosophic 
Radicalism, can be defined as nothing but an attempt to apply the 
principles of Newton to the affairs of politics and morals.’ This task 
Bentham set himself. He attempted to translate the spirit of the 
eighteenth century into the political terminology of the nineteenth. 

Bentham, like Burke, was in conscious revolt from the doctrine of 
natural rights popularized by the American and French revolution- 
aries. He objected to their vagueness and their abstract nature. His 
passion for science made him sceptical of anything approaching what 
he described as ‘sentimentalism’ or reliance on emotions rather than 
reason. He believed firmly in the power of reason and made it the 
guardian and director of morals. He did not agree with Hume’s scep- 
tical view of reason; nor Rousseau’s reliance on mysticism. Every- 
thing in social phenomena must be calculated and tabulated and 
reduced to measurable proportions even as he was able to measure 
precisely the results of his amateur experiments in botany and 
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chemistry. Nevertheless he was not able to dissociate himself from 
his environment; he was as much concerned throughout his life with 
the rights of man as any of his contemporaries whose vagueness he so 
heartily despised. He concentrated all his attention on one of the 
fundamental rights enunciated in the American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, ‘the right to the pursuit of happiness*. He endeavoured to 
discover the laws which governed human action in this impelling 
urge towards happiness. He was determined to reduce these laws to 
the precision of a mathematical formula. He was endeavouring to 
prove to the contrary Burke’s assertion that a science of politics did 
not and could not exist. 

Bentham expounded his theory of utility, his basic philosophical 
premise, in a work published in 1789 under the title of An Introduction 
to the Principles of Morals and Legislation, Its popularity was greater 
abroad than in England. It was widely read in France, Russia, Portu- 
gal and Spain. Despite the growing interest amongst the intellectuals 
in the principle of utility in England where Adam Smith in his Wealth 
oj Nations had applied it to economics and Hume had introduced it 
into philosophic circles, there was no demand in the body politic in 
eighteenth-century England for the recognition of the greatest hap- 
piness of the greatest number. There was certainly very little 
sympathetic feeling towards Bentham’s ideal of a reformed judicial 
system. His moment of popularity in England was yet to come. He 
had to wait for the stirring of the people caused by the discontent due 
to economic distress and the awakening of the public conscience by 
such men as Wilberforce and Dickens before the right for a semblance 
of justice to all was so much as recognized. England in 1789 had little 
use for a visionary reformer of the law, the law courts and the prisons. 
The demand for legal reform was not yet articulated. But the impor- 
tance of this work at the time lay rather in the fact that Bentham 
worked out in it his basic ideas on the principle of utility. 

Bentham found the activating force in man in his sensitiveness to 
pain and pleasure. About this exquisite sensibility orientated all 
morality. ‘Nature has placed man under the governance of two 
sovereign masters, pain and pleasure. It is for them alone to point out 
what we ought to do, as well as to determine what we shall do. On 
the one hand the standard of right and wrong, on the other the chain 
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of causes and effects, are fastened to their throne. They govern us in 
all we say, in all we think: every effort we make to throw off our sub» 
jection will serv'e but to demonstrate and confirm it.’ The principle 
which governed human action was its avoidance of pain and pursuit of 
happiness. But it was not merely a principle. Bentham stepped into 
the same confusion as Hobbes and endowed what he had first re- 
garded as a natural almost physical reaction in man with the force of 
a moral law binding man in his every deed. In this confusion between 
the discover}^ of a principle and the assertion of the basis of obligation, 
whether moral or political, Bentham was able to formulate his system 
of morals which he himself regarded as undeniably binding, but 
wdiich rested on a confused assumption that the principle of pain and 
pleasure could ‘alone point out what we ought to do’ and could more- 
over ‘determine wdiat we shall do’. T’hc pleasure-pain principle not 
only showed the way; it forced men to make certain pre-valucd 
choices. Pleasure or happiness became the object of all human en- 
deavour and was the only absolute good; pain must be avoided as it 
w^as the epitome of evil. Bentham never explained how a scientific 
law suddenly changed from a description of w hat actually took place, 
to having the power to dictate to men what they ought to do. Like 
Hobbes he w^as confusing natural or scientific laws or principles w^ith 
the law of nature w^here nature was synonymous with God. Ben- 
tham’s ‘dominating idea is just this,’ says M. Halcvy, ‘that he has 
discovered in the principle of utility a practical commandment as well 
as a scientific law, a proposition w^hich teaches us at one and the same 
time what is and w^hat ought to be’. Morality, that is the pursuit of 
happiness and the avoidance of pain, was of a commanding nature 
controlling every human action by means of the individual’s reason 
and the machinery of positive law. Bentham developed this 
theme. 

As pain and pleasure w^ere felt by the individual, then surely his 
unique sensibility alone w'as the measure of value? Bentham avoided 
this anarchic interpretation of his first proposition. He argued that 
the nature of pleasure was essentially measurable and reducible to 
arithmetical terms; that the principle of utility made of morality and 
law a unified objective science and not one relying on subjective 
valuations; that the interests of the individual were artificially identi- 
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fied with those of the community. He proceeded to elaborate these 
three propositions. 

Bentham first attempted to reduce all pleasures to measurable pro- 
portions whereby they might be easily compared to each other; he 
formulated a scale of values attached to the various kinds of pleasure. 
He was firmly convinced with his predecessor, Ilelvetius, that the 
principles of morals were ‘as certain as the principles of geometry'. 
He dubbed his table a moral arithmetic and searched for a calculus of 
pleasure and pain. He was looking for a price list of pleasures. 
Pleasures and pains could be measured by the presence in them of 
seven factors, intensity, duration, certainty, propinquity, fecundity, 
purity and finally extensiveness, that is the number of people affected. 
The value of a pleasure was obtained by the multiplication or addition 
of these factors one with another. The task of moralist and legislator 
alike (between whom there was little difference in Bentham’s mind) 
was to compare one ‘quantity' of pleasure to another to obtain its 
value and to enable the construction of the moral code. But until the 
heterogeneous mass of existing pleasures was reduced to a homo- 
geneous unit, it would be impossible to undertake comparison. The 
first task of the legislator then was to classify f>leasures. Bentham 
gave a list of fourteen simple pleasures and twelve simple pains. 
These he regarded as the foundation of all other pleasures and pains 
which were merely compounds of the original group. These he 
further classified into self-regarding and other -regarding groups. Only 
two, benevolence and malevolence, were to be found in the other- 
regarding section. I'he nature of pleasure appeared to confirm the 
current belief in egoism from which Bentham was trying to escape. 
If most of the pleasures were self-regarding, the moralist and legisla- 
tor were again thrown back into the hands of the individual's estima- 
tion of value. The moralist could neither classify nor compare nor 
compose his calculus of value under such conditions. Bentham 
turned away from seeking his common denominator of value amidst 
the causes of pleasure to seeking it in the effects it produced. This 
was a less subjective evaluation. He found the solution to his diffi- 
culty in the principle of utility. He was able thereby to justify later 
the claim that the masses were the most important object of attention 
for the state. 
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One of the seven factors giving value to a pleasure v^as its exten- 
siveness or the number of people it affected. The greater the number 
of people participating in a pleasure or pain, the greater or less its 
value. Bentham had arrived at the conclusion which had already 
impressed itself on the minds of many of his contemporaries, the 
principle of the ‘greatest happiness of the greatest number’ enunciated 
by the Scotchman Hume, the Italian Beccaria, and the Englishman 
Hutcheson. The principle of utility formed the criterion of every 
action. Bentham defined it thus: ‘By the principle of utility is meant 
that principle which approves or disapproves of every action what- 
soever, according to the tendency which it appears to have to augment 
or diminish the happiness of the party whose interest is in question 
... I say of every action whatsoever; and therefore not only of every 
action of a private individual, but of every measure of government.’ 
I’he great advantage of this principle was that it furnished an objec- 
tive standard of value, the very tangible unit of the number of persons 
aflFected. Bentham ignored the more subtle problem of the quality of 
the effect provoked and the varying degree of response it might meet 
with in diff erent temperaments. Morals and law in this system were 
identified in method and aim. Morals, he declared, was ‘the art of 
directing men’s actions to the production of the greatest possible 
quantity of happiness, on the part of those whose interest is in view’. 
The ‘interest in view’ determined the sphere of control and the nature 
of the directive authority concerned. M. Halevy vividly states Ben- 
tham’s propositions: ‘Either the man whose actions I intend to direct 
is myself, in which case morals is the art of governing myself or private 
morals: or else the men whose actions I intend to direct are men other 
than myself. In this case, if they are not adults, the art of governing 
them is called education, which is either private or public: if they are 
adults, the art of directing their actions so as to produce the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number appertains to legislation, if the acts 
of the government are of a permanent kind, or to administration, if 
they are of a temporary kind, dictated by circumstances.’ Morals and 
legislation were confused together and both given a commanding 
character; both directed and controlled men’s actions in order to 
establish ‘that system, the object of which is to rear the fabric of 
felicity by the hands of reason and of law’. 
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As law and morals were merely different degrees of the same thing, 
Bentham's natural interest in law made him concentrate on this sub- 
ject as his primary concern. What was the legislator’s function in 
society; how was he to extend the totality of happiness in the com- 
munity? How were the rulers of the eighteenth century to lessen the 
miseries of the masses at last becoming articulate in Europe? How 
were the flagrant injustices of the legal system to be remedied for the 
promotion of the greatest happiness of the greatest number? The 
business of government, he stated, was to promote the happiness of 
society, by punishing and rewarding men. The magistrate was in a 
sense the teacher and controller of men to the end of their lives. The 
function of the legislator was so to utilize the instrument of punishing 
and rewarding that he would extend pleasure to its utmost limits and 
reduce pain to a minimum. To do this scientifically he must first 
catalogue the pains and pleasures into their varying degrees of value 
and arrange legal penalties in such a way as to deter men from crimes 
which were merely the pursuit of their individual happiness to the 
detriment of the happiness of the majority. The medieval conception 
of the magistrate administering the law of God by a system of rewards 
and punishments according to a divine scale of good and evil reap- 
peared in Bentham’s philosophy in the guise of the legislator deter- 
mining good and evil according to the criterion of human happiness 
now accurately ascertainable by scientific methods. In both cases the 
governing authority had to have a large measure of control, and was 
essentially autocratic. But whereas to the medievalist the individual 
received his instructions through the responses of his conscience, to 
Bentham the individual was responsive to control through four 
different channels reducible in the last resort to one. Bentham de- 
clared that men were sensitive to pleasure-pain reactions, the ultimate 
determinate of obligation, in four ways, politically, morally, religi- 
ously and physically. Each pleasure rushed from its source with a 
certain amount of force attached to it compelling obedience from the 
individual. This compulsion Bentham called a ‘sanction’. Moral and 
political obligation rested on this sense of compulsion which invaded 
the individual from these four avenues of sensibility. He was bound 
to follow pleasure and eschew pain by the very laws of his being. In 
the last resort all sensibility and hence awareness of obligation was 
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reduced to the single plane of physical reactions. The primary task 
of the legislator was to reduce every impression to terms of physical 
disability or delight. The law with its system of rewards and punish- 
ments naturally held first place in this system. 

Bentham in his first treatise was essentially the law-reformer advo- 
cating changes in a system of society obviously autocratic in nature. 
The Principles of Morals and Legislation was intended as a foundation 
for widespread legal reforms. Much of the book was taken up with 
the detailed application of the principle of utility to the English legal 
system. Bentham had achieved a criterion of judgment and a general 
principle from which to criticize the legal system of his day. He was 
then not much concerned with the difficulty of establishing a sym- 
pathetic relationship between the citizen and the legislator to ensure 
that the arbitrary acts of the legislator did indeed extend the separate 
happiness of the citizens. Bentham undertook this task when he 
became involved with the radical reformers after 1808. The repeated 
failures of his attempts to achieve recognition of his legal reforms 
from those in authority disgusted him with the autocratic rule of a 
select minority. Personal disillusionment and his friendship with 
James Mill alike conduced to an application of the principle of utility 
to the sphere of politics proper. Bentham began to work out his 
theory of the state in the terms of the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number at the beginning of the nineteenth century at the 
very moment when the miseries of the masses were evoking increasing 
interest. 

How was Bentham assured that the happiness of the masses was 
the primary concern of the legislator, or that the legislator was a fit 
instrument to perform the gigantic task of achieving the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number of citizens.^ How was he to be 
assured that the self-interest of the rulers would not deter them from 
promoting the happiness of the many? How was he, in terms of 
political theory, to ensure a proper relation between the governor and 
the governed, betw een the legislature, the executive and the rights of 
the citizen including above all the fundamental right to happiness? 
How was he proposing to change the oligarchy of the eighteenth 
century into the partial democracy of the nineteenth, which was the 
first step before his cherished schemes for legal and social reform 
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could be accepted by a government sympathetic to the masses? In the 
Introduction to the Principles, etc., Bentham suggested that the legis- 
lator could, through a careful application of punishments and rewards, 
induce the individual citizens to certain actions which were in the 
legislator’s opinion conducive to the general happiness, and were 
believed by the citizen to be for his own happiness. The object of the 
Constitutional Code (1822-30) and the Plan of Parliamentary Reform 
(1817), was to show that whilst the functions of government remained 
as extensive yet the citizen took a greater part in the making of the 
laws designed to restrain his own happiness in one direction in order 
to promote it in another. In these Avorks Bentham rejected aristocracy 
and substituted representative democracy as the best form of govern- 
ment. The change of view typified the change in attitude which had 
taken place in England between 1789 and 1817. 

Bentham offered as his solution to the discrepancy between the 
antagonistic desires of ruler and ruled his theory of the artificial 
identification of interests. Each man was essentially egoistic and 
sought primarily for his own happiness. The egoistic pleasures of 
each individual were bound to clash and mutually destroy each other. 
How was the legislator to effect an identification of interests according 
to the principle of utility to prevent this apparent consequence? Ben- 
tham reached the core of his problem. He argued that as the value of 
a pleasure increased with its extension, then the more people who 
were happy the greater the value of the happiness of the individual. 
Moreover, the individual was sensitive to the sanction of public 
opinion. If the general tone was happy then the individual would 
bask in the sunshine of approval. The task of government was thus 
confined to the promotion of the happiness of the majority and not of 
the whole body of the community. Bentham never answered any 
criticism about the rights of minorities. He was always concerned 
with majority rule. He accepted as axiomatic Locke’s principle of the 
inherent value of the majority’s judgment. How then was a fitting 
interaction between the majority and their rulers to be achieved so 
that the rulers would indeed be promoting the happiness of the 
greatest number and not seeking their own selfish interests? How 
were the interests of ruler and ruled to be identified so that they pro- 
moted each other to their mutual advantage and increase of the 
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general happiness? Bentham as leader of the radical party for reform 
suggested far-reaching changes in the existing constitution to meet 
this difficulty. First, in order that the true weight of the majority 
might be ascertained, universal suffrage must be instituted. Then 
every adult citizen (no general objection was taken even to women as 
they too possessed capacity for pain and pleasure) could record his 
vote and thereby contribute his modicum of opinion to the general 
sum. So far Bentham was following closely in the footsteps of Locke. 
But his second point took him much further and identified his political 
theories with the conditions of the nineteenth century when a semi- 
articulate populace had become the vital factor in political life, a 
factor unknown to Locke in the seventeenth century. Secondly, the 
body thus constituted must be elected every year in order to keep 
the governors in constant touch with the governed and to prevent 
the abuse of the power of governing which a minority of rulers must 
always possess. Bentham and his party were strongly in favour of 
annual elections of Parliament. Parliament when elected should be 
regarded as a delegate not a representative body. Bentham was afraid 
that a representative member could easily cast off the control of the 
electors from whom he originally received his authority, and on the 
plea of freedom to represent their interests, in fact pursue his own 
pleasure to their detriment. In the closer relationship of a delegate 
system, Bentham hoped to avoid this first check on the direct control 
of the reins of government by the sovereign people. As Parliament 
was a body of delegates of the people, Bentham had no use in his 
vision of a reformed community for the excrescences of king, House 
of Lords or established church. His personal disagreement with 
George III and the governing aristocracy fitted in with his philoso- 
phical bias and made him bitterly attack a form of government which 
suggested the rule by a privileged minority either of king or peers. 
His ideal form of government was republican, consisting of one house 
of delegates under the annual supervision of the electorate. 

The business of Parliament was extensive. It must pass the 
necessary laws for the achievement of the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number. Nor was Bentham ready to accept the belief in 
the separation of the legislature and the executive. On the contrary, 
as the people must remain sovereign, the connection between their 
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elected delegates and the executive must be very close and direct. 
Parliament must have complete control over the whole executive. As 
the business of government must necessarily increase as it undertook 
the promotion of the happiness of an increasing number of the citi- 
zens, so the administrative machinery must increase. Bentham with 
prophetic insight envisaged the growth of an extensive civil service. 
Yet as the business of the state increased, popular sovereignty must 
retain its hold tighter, lest the new governors, the permanent bureau- 
cracy, should be tempted to pursue their interest and neglect those 
of the majority. Again Bentham prescribed in a series of detailed 
rules methods whereby this danger to the state might be obviated. 
Chief amongst these was his advocacy of the power of the electors to 
dismiss any functionary of government by a direct petition to Parlia- 
ment. The appointment to the very important office of Minister of 
Justice, controlling what in Bentham’s eyes appeared to be one of the 
key positions of government, was made direct by the electorate, not, 
as with the other offices, through the medium of the elected delegate 
members of parliament. The numerical majority whose happiness 
was the object of the state, whose happiness would (because happi- 
ness was psychologically infectious) react to the benefit of the whole 
community, this majority must control and direct its rulers in every 
governmental activity. The sovereignty of the people (or rather of the 
majority) was justified in terms of the nature of man. 

But the sovereignty of the majority was not really absolute. The 
weakness of the majority lay in the exquisite sensitiveness of the 
individual. Man sought happiness and could only achieve it through 
an increasing awareness of his environment. Any change in that 
environment immediately reacted upon him. Through religious sen- 
timent, through political fervour, through the moral code of taboos, 
through the subtle criticism of public opinion, through the sharp pain 
of physical punishment inflicted by law, the individual was tossed 
hither and thither instinctively attempting to seek happiness and 
eschew pain. Man as Montesquieu and Burke had recently asserted was 
but the product of his environment. But Bentham did not leave the 
environment as a mysterious and omnipotent force determining the 
course of human action. He was not content to see in it like Burke 
the process of ages, or like Montesquieu the result of climate, or like 
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Rousseau, the emotional pressure of ecstatic nationalism. Rather he 
strove to analyse it and discover it in terms of a commensurable 
science. In so doing he revealed that behind the sovereignty of the 
majority lay the controllers of this all-powerful environment. lie 
who tal)ulated the moral code, he who regulated the scale of criminal 
penalties, he who filled the people with fear or delight through the 
organ of the press, he it was who eventually dominated the majority. 
Bentham’s theory of democratic republicanism vacillated between 
two extremes. Sometimes in the spirit of the eighteenth century he 
saw the benevolent legislator regulating the scale of penalties judici- 
ously, wisely and altruistically for the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number. The dictator dominated the mob. Sometimes in 
the spirit of the nineteenth century he saw the multitude with all the 
force of its numbers determining to make felt the weight of its 
numerical superiority by controlling the machinery of government 
and by leaving free for the expression of its opinion the vital organs of 
press and church. I'he mob dominated their rulers. Bentham’s 
hatred of sentimentalism induced him to flee from the conclusions 
that this mob was activated by the unknown quantity of passion. 
Always he believed that the instincts of the herd could be reduced to 
a table of values, always eventually they could be ascertained exactly 
in terms of the measurable factor of happiness. So he fought with no 
uncertain weapons to assure that the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number should prevail, that the majority should rule with 
reason and equanimity. Bentham in the spirit of the eighteenth cen- 
tury strove to bring about reforms made necessary by the peculiar 
conditions of nineteenth-century England. 

The growth of rationalism in the eighteenth century discredited 
theology to such an extent that politics no longer relied upon divine 
sanctions. Even Burke placed the influence of divine agency in laying 
the foundations of political obligation so far in the background that 
his theory of the state was intact without any divine plan. Stripped 
of God-given laws and institutions, cut off from mystical communica- 
tions of reassurance to the governors, the state must seek and find new 
foundations for itself. Two solutions were offered in the eighteenth 
century. Either the state was the result of environmental conditions 
as advocated by Montesquieu and Burke, in which tradition played 
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the important role of authority, and the state was regarded as a 
natural living organism. Or the state was a conventional product of 
human activities, and its authority was strictly limited by the indi- 
vidual rights of its creators. When public opinion and discontent 
worked up towards a greater, more radical change than the living 
organism, bound by its traditional modes of action, was capable of 
making in the face of a sudden emergency, then the former concept 
gave place to the latter. But the rights of man strippeJ of the theolo- 
gical justification given them by Locke were no sure foundations for 
the timid. The American revolutionaries firmly believed that the 
rights of man were divinely instituted. Individualism was in theory 
circumscribed by divine law. Ultimately such a theory did not admit 
of philosophic anarchy. Behind the apparently conflicting rights of 
individuals lay the harmonizing design of God co-ordinating the 
separate rights to his larger purpose. Both Hobbes and I^ocke had 
firmly believed in their different ways in the sustaining purposeful 
law of God giving reason to the acts and instincts of man. Rational- 
istic liurope in rejecting this theological support in the eighteenth 
century was faced with the logical conclusion of its advocacy of a 
detached set of inalienable rights; such individualism led inevitably to 
a concept of complete anarchy. Faced with this conclusion the advo- 
cates of human supremacy divided in the eighteenth century into two 
groups. The first, like Rousseau, only retained the individual long 
enough to create the state; then the newly-created nation, awakened 
to a passionate belief in itself, became the supreme authority. They 
had no faith in human nature and sought like the religious for an 
authority outside the individual. The individual was sunk in the 
dream of national supremacy. The second group like the English 
rationalists led by Bentham had a greater faith in human nature; they 
sought to build the life of the community on human nature as it was, 
unregencrated by any sudden conversion to the religion of patriotism. 
They relied on reason and scientific calculations to direct the groping 
individual towards his goal. The philosophic foundations of this 
group were laid in the eighteenth century. The political conclusions 
were not drawn therefrom until the nineteenth century. So the intel- 
lectual activities and political events of the eighteenth century 
produced these two groups of idealists and realists, the one looking to 
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the community, the other to the individual for ultimate support in the 
chaos of unrelated rights. Rousseau and his disciples propounded a 
belief in popular sovereignty expressed in an exalted nationalism. 
Radical English thinkers elaborated their admitted belief in rank 
individualism, and under the guidance of Bentham enunciated at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century a theory of democracy based on 
self-interest. Rousseau launched the enthusiasm for popular, as op- 
posed to governmental, nationalism, in which a moral patriotism 
bound the individual to complete obedience to the authority of the 
community. Bentham calculated the forces of popular democracy, in 
which the common factor was the unit of happiness, the touchstone 
and the determinate of all moral and political behaviour. 
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THE INDIVIDUAL VCrstlS THE COMMUNITY 

First Phase: The Illusion of Liberty 

T he conflicting streams of thought which the nineteenth century 
presents to an observer at such close quarters as the present day 
seem nevertheless to converge on one central theme, itself the 
inheritance of the immediate past but given content and direction by 
developments peculiar to the nineteenth century. This centralizing 
theme was the problem of the relation of the individual to the com- 
munity. Several factors in the nineteenth century united to produce 
a vital and intense interest in this particular aspect of political thought. 
Some of these factors were widespread, affecting the intellectual back- 
ground of the whole continent including Great Britain. Such were 
the scientific discoveries and the profound changes in philosophic 
terminology usually associated with the names of Darwin and Hegel 
respectively. Others were the products of particular environments, 
which starting in certain parts of Europe spread outward and grad- 
ually affected the rest. Such were the economic changes produced hy 
the industrial revolution, whose home was England, but by the end of 
the century it had penetrated to all Europe, stimulating particular 
reactions and problems in practical and theoretical politics wherever 
it went. So too the force of popular nationalism developed on the 
continent in a form new to England, and only gradually repercussed 
on English politics at the very end of the century, not in the form of 
popular nationalism but in the more subtle guise of the worship of 
the power of the community. So too England developed on her own 
the theme of popular democracy which only gradually disturbed the 
equilibrium of the European states and seemed for the greater part 
of the century to be irrelevant to European politics. This criss- 
crossing of influences inevitably produces a confused view of the 
development of political thought in the period further enhanced by 
the near perspective in which we are compelled to see it. If any clarity 
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of treatment is to be achieved then the subject must be separated 
into easily manipulated divisions created by its main tendencies. 
These divisions are by no means absolute, but are adopted merely 
as a method for examining the general development of the politi- 
cal thought of the period centring significantly about this theme 
of the interaction of the individual and the community. The theme 
thus treated seems to fall into two fairly easily handled groups ap- 
parent at the beginning of the century and happily localized in 
particular parts of Europe. English thinkers were more preoccupied 
with the nature of the individual; continental thinkers with the nature 
of the community. These two developments began fairly separately 
but they rapidly interacted as each group became more vitally im- 
pressed by the general economic and intellectual development which 
overshadowed them both. Towards the end of the century the 
distinction created by the differences in the countries was wiped out 
by the similarity of their economic and intellectual conditions and 
European thought became a veritable whole. In treatment then the 
simplest approach seems to be to indicate the general changes 
affecting everyone, then to proceed to the particular aspects of this 
single problem, examining it for convenience’ sake in the countries of 
its origin; the growth of individualism connected with the cry for 
liberty and democracy as it developed in England; the postulation of 
a rigid social control as it developed on the continent more particu- 
larly in Germany, as a strange blend of nationalism, Hegelian 
philosophy and Marxian economics. 

ITe revolution in philosophy, which had gradually been developing 
in the eighteenth century as a result of the growth of science, suddenly 
took dramatic shape at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
Hegel’s name is usually associated with this reorientation of philoso- 
phy around a new concept of the universe. In his dialectic method he 
formulated in his new logic the new philosophy of life. The old ways 
of reasoning were fitted to a static conception of the universe. Whilst 
it was held that the world was created at a given moment or had 
existed from eternity, it followed that its nature remained unchanged 
according to the pattern laid down by its creator or the principles by 
which it was governed throughout. The nature of the universe was 
thus immutable and static. The object of philosophy was to discover 
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the nature of this unchanging reality and philosophers employed in 
their searchings a method of reasoning or logic whose sole aim was the 
identification of reality. Philosophy strove to use logic as the perfect 
method of identifying the elusive and continually disguising reality. 
The development of science at first gradually and then precipitately 
undermined this static concept of the universe and rendered the 
method of identification (so prominent in Bentham's philosophy) use- 
less. The investigations of the scientist demonstrated ever more 
conclusively that the universe was in a perpetual state of flux, that 
the changes wrought in the structure of the universe were not, as 
Bacon suggested in the seventeenth century, always changes towards 
decay, but that the change was one of quality proceeding to new forms 
of life rather than to a general dissolution in death. If then the 
quality of the universe was perpetually altering, a logic of identifica- 
tion of its original nature was unreal and useless in the attempt to 
understand its present nature. So in the eighteenth century scientific 
discoveries rapidly outstripped the machinery of thought. The gap 
between philosophy and science widened, perilously divorcing philo- 
sophy from reality and so making it an unreal and dead exercise 
comparable to the useless mental gymnastics of the fourteenth- 
century scholastics, 

Hegel bridged the gap with his dialectic method. He revitalized 
philosophy by linking it up with science. He produced in his dialectics 
a method by which the mind could comprehend this process of 
change, this evolution of the universe hitherto incomprehensible to 
the professional schools of philosophy. Hegel in and through his 
dialectic propounded the belief that reality could only be apprehended 
by a method of contrasting one thing with its opposite. Thus good- 
ness was only understood when it was contrasted with badness, heat 
with cold, want with satiety. Nothing was understood by man until 
he saw it standing out before the background of its contradiction. 
The mind then only worked in an elaborate system of contradictions, 
only proceeded to further understanding by perpetually contrasting 
one thing with another. Hegel called the first assertion made by the 
mind the thesis, its contradiction the antithesis. ‘The state of nega- 
tion’, said he . . . ‘is the very heart-beat of progress and life.* He 
argued further that once the thesis and antithesis were perceived by 
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the mind the apprehension of these two aspects of reality produced a 
new concept by their juxtaposition. This composition or reconciliation 
of the two opposites into a third and new idea was called the synthesis. 
All life proceeded by this method, assertion, negation, reconciliation, 
producing in its turn a new assertion from which a new cycle started. 
By this process, true of the workings of the mind, the universe and the 
various forms of life in it had evolved. Thus in the simple example of 
the evolution of the life-germ in an egg the whole dialectic process 
could be seen. The egg contained a germ (thesis) which when 
fertilized gradually consumed (negatived) the contents of the egg. 
This act of destruction resulted not in death but in the production of a 
new form of life completely different in nature from its origin the 
germ or its environment the contents. A chick (the synthesis of the 
two forces) emerged from the shell. Hegel strove to demonstrate that 
the laws of thought were similar to the laws of the universe. As 
matter evolved so mind evolved. Indeed mind and matter were 
identical. But Hegel was not pledged thereby to a materialistic view 
of the universe. Far otherwise. Though identifying mind and matter 
he believed that mind or Idea (God as the religious would have called 
it) was the ultimate reality. He explained that this reality was ‘an 
Idea containing within itself all forms of being, which it develops 
dialectically. The idea creates for itself a material embodiment; it 
first expresses itself in the objects of inorganic nature; then in plants, 
organisms wherein life awakens; then in animals, in which the Idea 
attains to the twilight of reason; finally, in man, where reason rises into 
mind and achieves self-consciousness and freedom. As self-conscious 
mind it expresses itself in the history of peoples, in religion, art and 
philosophy, in human institutions, in the family and in law, until it 
realizes itself in the state as its latest and highest object.’ Thus Hegel 
saw clearly in the process of evolution the explanation only vaguely 
suggested by some of the political thinkers of the eighteenth century, 
when like Burke they propounded a belief in the power of gradual 
but ceaseless change always proceeding upwards to a higher and 
fuller life. 

Darwin’s Origin of Species (1859) written in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century only demonstrated dramatically in a particular branch 
of science what was already an accepted assumption amongst intel- 
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lectuals. All animal species, amongst others the human, had developed 
throughout the ages by a process of struggle (or contradiction) from 
which only the strongest or fittest survived . By analogy with the Hege- 
lian philosophy this survival of the fittest represented the survival of the 
best. The criterion of value, the norm by which one measured the 
value of anything, was its ability to survive, or its success. Such success 
was conclusive proof that the successful was the higher or better type, 
was the fuller expression of the Life-force, evolving towards self-con- 
sciousness. The scientific principle of evolution became in the nine- 
teenth century the basis of an ethical code, a new measure of value for 
moral conduct. Hegel’s and later Darwin’s more popular works com- 
bined to produce a new criterion of value by which to judge men’s 
actions. A revolution in philosophy and ethics had occurred tied to 
the apron strings of science. 

The doctrine of evolution formulated by Hegel and illustrated 
dramatically by Darwin formed the most important element in the 
intellectual background of the nineteenth century. It created an 
irreparable break with past ideas of the universe. It produced an 
immediate and virile conflict between the believers in the static concept 
or the religious on the one hand and the advocates of the new dynamic 
concept of the universe on the other. The nineteenth century was 
the scene of a perpetual and bitter controversy between scientists and 
religionists. Then too the belief that the universe was in the process 
of becoming, that ‘the best was yet to be’, as Browning sung, made 
the investigations of the scientists in their endeavours to discover the 
laws of evolution an exciting process of constant revelation. The 
scientists became the prophets of the new gospel. They challenged 
dangerously the authority of the church with its priesthood upholding 
belief in a created static universe. 

The controversy over the evolutionary philosophy which broke out 
in England in the middle of the century was symptomatic of the 
general unrest in that country. Nowhere could be seen more blatantly 
the struggle between the individual striving towards self-consciousness 
and the community slowly awakening in its turn to the need to assert 
its powers in opposition to those of the over-reaching individual. Two 
developments peculiarly English made England the scene of the first 
important clash between the individual and the community suggested 
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by Hegel as a contradiction yet unresolved in the evolutionary process. 
After the first headlong spate of individual enterprise in industry 
which marked the beginning of the century, the industrial organiz- 
ation tended towards large scale corporate activity. Trusts and com- 
panies took the place of the single management of the founder of the 
firm. Capital was organized in joint-stock companies and depended 
on the innumerable shares of a large body of subscribers rather than 
on the fortune of a single man. Labour found itself powerless to 
bargain with the organized reserv^es of capital unless it too combined 
its forces into strong organizations. The strident chorus of the trade 
unions was more likely to be heard than the single voice of a unit of 
labour whose only bargaining power was the ofi'er of withdrawal of his 
daily work. So the importance of individual effort was minimized in 
the eyes of a society which for economic reasons was rapidly acting in 
collective groups. 

The same problem appeared within the political machinery of 
English government. The reforming activities of Bcntham and the 
later Utilitarians succeeded in establishing governmental control over 
an increasing number of the activities of the citizen. The liberty of the 
child to earn its own living and of the parent to put it to work so to do 
had been contravened by the acts regulating child labour. The 
factory acts further impinged upon the liberty of the worker to control 
the extent and conditions of his daily life. The activities of Chadwick 
in clearing up the insanitary conditions of the country threatened the 
liberty of every citizen over his personal cleanliness. In every depart- 
ment of life the reforms following the Parliamentary Reform Act of 
1832 showed the government undertaking further and further re- 
sponsibilities in its attempt to remove pain and induce pleasure in 
order to accomplish the greatest happiness of the greatest number. 
Governmental machinery increased with the extension of govern- 
mental activities. The permanent civil service came into being. A 
departmental bureaucracy was gradually becoming as important a 
feature in the English constitution as Parliament itself. Yet whilst 
bureaucratic activities threatened the pre-eminence of Parliament, 
the movement to extend the franchise persisted and with it the move- 
ment to increase by education the capacity of each citizen to join in 
the responsibility of government. The revival of local government in 
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England was another attempt to force the local patriotism of individ- 
uals to play its part in the government of the country. So on one side 
the growth of the central government of the country and the increase 
of social legislation emphasized the importance of communal action 
over the welfare of the masses; and on the other side the extension of 
the franchise, of education and the revival of local government 
emphasized the importance of individual effort. 

England by this convergence of a peculiar group of circumstances 
became the scene of speculation on the nature and extent of individual 
liberty in the middle of the nineteenth century. It was the old theme 
which had dominated thought in the seventeenth century. But the 
nineteenth-century version was very different owing to the difference 
in the intellectual background and the political structure. In the 
seventeenth century the individual strove for emancipation from the 
overwhelming demands of an omnipotent divine state or church striv- 
ing through rigid and autocratic methods to obtain mastery over his 
spiritual and secular activities, over his temporal and eternal welfare. 
In the nineteenth century the individual was faced with the far more 
insidious claims of an omnipotent but human society which sought 
by the force of public opinion and the justification of scientific 
demonstrable law to establish an obliterating supremacy over its 
component parts. I'he doctrine of evolution expounded by Hegel and 
accepted in intellectual and scientific circles several years before 
Darwin enunciated his particular version of it, postulated a theory in 
which every species including the human was developing in close 
interaction with its fellow members. The development of the individ- 
ual was as much the result of his own power to struggle as the result 
of the strength of his competitors in the struggle for existence. Evolu- 
tion moreover depicted human development on a stage whose limits 
receded far beyond the historic field of exploration. The development 
of the species occurred prior to social activities. Were social institu- 
tions but a product of the general development? How far could it be 
said that social institutions were controlled or uncontrolled by man? 
Were they perhaps a growth obeying the laws of growth immutable 
to human agency? If so, could individual effort perform any effective 
part in society? The intellectual postulates of science, the rise of the 
masses, the attempt to make their desires articulate and to govern on 
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behalf of the happiness of the majority taken as an indivisible whole, 
threatened the individual with a new master whose omnipotence 
would be far more comprehensive and compelling than the loosely 
organized omnipotence of the seventeenth-century state even though 
the latter was held to be divinely instituted. So England, which had 
been the first country to industrialize on a large scale and was in the 
process of experimenting with popular democracy under the new 
conditions of an awakening multitude, was the first country in Europe 
to realize the danger to individualism inherent in the new order of 
society. 

English political thinkers steeped in the utilitarian philosophy of 
the importance of each unit in the sum total of the general happiness 
anxiously began to re-examine the foundations of their system which 
seemed threatened alike by new forces and the consequences of their 
own acts. The danger always latent in Bentham’s philosophy menaced 
the whole structure of Utilitarianism. Bentham tended to exalt the 
powers of the legislator far too high for the safety of the individual. 
Bentham was principally concerned with law and incidentally became 
interested in politics. His bias always remained. He depicted the 
state as dominated by its legislator, who was its moral overseer and 
director. The legislative body was supreme; its acts representing the 
sum total of the majority's desires could interfere in every sphere of 
life. After 1832 this was being practically demonstrated at an alarm- 
ing rate. The suggestion of rigid control by the majority implicit in 
Bentham’s theory was passing from theory into practice. The 
intrinsic egoism of the utilitarian philosophy was seriously threatened. 
The pursuit of one’s own happiness as the criterion of value and the 
motive of all moral and political obligation was being strictly cur- 
tailed by an increasing number of acts passed in the interests of the 
majority. Liberty of action and thought, the corollary of egoism and 
a necessity for development into self-consciousness, was at stake. 
John Stuart Mill, as a convinced believer in the egoistic attitude to 
life, was urgent in its defence. 

Personal inclination as well as the exigencies of the political 
situation drove J. S. Mill to take up the defence of liberty, and to 
reconstruct the utilitarian philosophy of the state on a new basis. 
Trained from earliest childhood by his father, James Mill, and 
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Bentham himself, John Stuart early showed symptoms of revolt from 
the rigid control exercised by his dictatorial monitors. After a 
nervous collapse resulting from the strenuous nature of his education, 
J. S. Mill emerged into manhood with a passionate devotion to 
the cause of liberty in every form. His sub-conscious revolt from the 
preceptors of his childhood led him to reject Bentham*s belief in the 
‘average man’, a concept fundamental to Bentham’s theory of quanti- 
tative happiness, and obnoxious to the young critic as the rigid pattern 
to which the old moralist had tried to restrict the child’s more varied 
nature. Thus activated Mill strove to show that the quantitative 
theory of happiness was unreal; that variety not equality was the clue 
to happiness; that liberty was by the very nature of man the final goal 
of the state, 

J. S. Mill never consciously repudiated the views of his revered 
teachers, his father and Bentham. Ilis divergence from the pld school 
of utilitarianism never seemed to him fundamental. He began by 
asserting in his famous essay, On Liberty^ his own belief in liberty 
and in demonstrating that the nature of happiness was qualitative not 
quantitative. He passed from this new concept of human nature and 
ethical values to elaborate their application to the sphere of practical 
politics in his essays on Representative Government and the Subjection 
of PVomen, Then he sought to reconcile his new view of society 
arising from his very different premises, to his adherence to orthodox 
utilitarianism. His essay on Utilitarianisfn was essentially superficial 
as he attempted to smooth over the differences which divided him 
from his teachers. Nevertheless the differences were too fundamental 
to be hidden, and the essay on Utilitarianism amounts to a sharp 
criticism of the orthodox standpoint. 

Mill’s fear for the liberty of the individual was born of the exigen- 
cies of the moment striking a sympathetic chord in his own life. He 
envisaged the problem as a part of the general trend of civilization, 
as an intrinsic and inevitable element in the relations of the individual 
to society. In his eloquent and most searching essay. On Liberty, he 
stated his fear of the extinction of that delicate and aspiring flame, 
the individual personality, by the harsh winds of the general medio- 
crity of public opinion. He insisted that the individual alone must be 
the final and only judge of his actions. For this purpose, liberty was 
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as essential as equality had been to Benthain’s system of quantitative 
morality. With the attainment of liberty, equality faded away. 

Though not formally expressed until 1863 in his essay on 
tarianisniy the underlying premise in the essay On Liberty was Mill’s 
concept of the diverse nature of happiness. He rejected Bentham’s 
concept of quantitative pleasure. He stated in the essay on Utili- 
tarianism that pleasure could not be regarded merely quantitatively. 
Were this so then there could be no distinction between the pleasures 
enjoyed by human beings and swine. But ‘human beings have 
faculties more elevated than the animal appetites’, and ‘it is quite 
compatible with the principle of utility to recognize the fact, that 
some kinds of pleasure are more desirable and more valuable than 
others. It would be absurd,’ he concluded, ‘that while in estimating 
all other things, quality is considered as well as quantity, the estima- 
tion of pleasures should be supposed to depend on quantity alone’. 
Bentham’s theory of ethics was useless once pleasures were graded, 
because Bentham had asserted that man was of necessity bound to 
pursue pleasure and avoid pain. Once he was obeying this natural 
impulse towards happiness he was pursuing the ultimate good. If, as 
Mill asserted, the ultimate good could be divided into pleasure and 
happiness and subsequently graded within these two categories, how 
was man to decide between the multiplicity of goods presented to 
him; by what criterion must he measure their quality; what was to 
form the new standard of morality and why was it binding on man? 
Mill rejected the fundamental premise of his master; he was in search 
of a new ethical code. 

Though in the essay on Utilitarianism Mill declared that when such 
a choice arose between two or more pleasures ‘the judgment of those 
who arc qualified by knowledge of both, or if they differ, that of the 
majority amongst them, must be admitted as final’, yet in the essays 
On Liberty and on Representative Government it was clear that Mill 
rejected a belief in the judgment of the masses over moral or political 
issues. He relied rather on the judgment of the individual or on ‘those 
who are qualified by knowledge*. In either case he showed that 
liberty was indispensable to the making of such judgments. Liberty 
was essential to morality. The essay On Liberty was an elaborate 
discussion on this theme and its relation to politics. 
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The opening passages of the essay set the stage for a profound 
discussion. 'The subject of this Essay is . . . Civil or Social Liberty: 
the nature and limits of the power which can be legitimately exer- 
cised by society over the individual. A question seldom stated, and 
hardly ever discussed, in general terms, but which profoundly in- 
fluences the practical controversies of the age by its latent presence, 
and is likely to make itself recognized as the vital question of the 
future. It is so far from being new, that in a certain sense, it has 
divided mankind, almost from the remotest ages; but in the stage of 
progress into which the more civilized portions of the species have 
now entered, it presents itself under new conditions, and requires a 
diflPerent and more fundamental treatment.* This he proceeded to 
give it. 

Mill showed that throughout the history of man there had been a 
constant endeavour amongst the 'lovers of liberty’ to resist the oppres- 
sion of strong men who had become tyrants. The solution was 
wrongly conceived as obtained when the European liberals of the 
nineteenth century so arranged the political constitutions that the 
people were said to be their own rulers. This school of thought saw 
no reason to limit the power of the people by any checks. Theoretically 
their own will controlled them. To this Mill took strong objection. 
He pointed out that in fact the rulers were not the same as the ruled; 
and in any case the rulers represented only the majority of the people. 
The government. Mill pointed out, was not the same as society; the 
government with unlimited power might (and did) take away that 
liberty which had been fought for for ages. Moreover, assuming the 
susceptibility to suggestion in man which Mill believed to be one of 
his essential characteristics, men were open to oppression from society 
through the force of public opinion and custom. ‘Reflecting persons 
perceived that when society is itself the tyrant ... its means of tyran- 
nizing are not restricted to the acts which it may do by the hands of 
its political functionaries ... it practises a social tyranny more 
formidable than many kinds of political oppression, since ... it 
leaves fewer means of escape, penetrating much more deeply into the 
details of life, and enslaving the soul itself. Protection, therefore, 
against the tyranny of the magistrate is not enough: there needs pro- 
tection also against the tyranny of the prevailing opinion and feeling; 
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against the tendency of society to impose, by other means than civil 
penalties, its own ideas and practices as rules of conduct on those who 
dissent from them; to fetter the development, and, if possible, prevent 
the formation, of any individuality not in harmony with its ways, and 
compels all characters to fashion themselves upon the model of its 
own.* Mill revolted from this vision of monotonous mediocrity im- 
posed by the procrustean bed of society on the varied types of human 
individuality. He anticipated a gloomy future: ‘The majority have 
not yet learnt to feel the power of the government their power, or its 
opinions their opinions. When they do so, individual liberty will 
probably be as much exposed to invasion from the government, as it 
already is from public opinion.* How was this to be avoided? By 
what means was the powder of the government to be restrained so that 
it did not exterminate the individual by curtailing that liberty which 
was essential to his varied development? 

Mill sought to find the proper limits of this social control whether 
legal or by ‘the moral coercion of public opinion*. His arguments 
implicitly denied the possibility of the measurement of human hap- 
piness. He rejected Bcntham*s belief in a calculus of pleasure. 
Without such a code, society had no means of ascertaining what 
conduced positively to the happiness of the individual. The latter 
must make such distinctions for himself. Mill declared that for one 
reason only could the group interfere with the individual: ‘The sole 
end for which mankind are warranted, individually or collectively, in 
interfering with the liberty of action of any qf their members, is 
self-protection. That the only purpose for which power can be 
rightfully exercised over any member of a civilized community, 
against his wnll, is to prevent harm to others.* Otherwise society had 
no right whatsoever to interfere. No one except the person concerned 
could ultimately judge what conduced to his highest happiness. Out- 
siders could only see w^hen harm was arising to others. This harm 
society had the right and the duty to prevent. Mill concluded for- 
cibly: ‘The only part of the conduct of any one, for which he is 
amenable to society, is that which concerns others. In the part which 
merely concerns himself, his independence is, of right, absolute. 
Over himself, over his own body and mind, the individual is 
sovereign.’ 
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Where was the dividing line to be drawn between what concerned 
others and what concerned only oneself? Who was to draw that line? 
Mill defined *the appropriate region of human liberty. It comprises, 
first, the inward domain of consciousness; demanding liberty of con- 
science in the most comprehensive sense; liberty of thought and 
feeling; absolute freedom of opinion and sentiment on all subjects, 
practical or speculative, scientific, moral, or theological . . . Secondly, 
the principle requires liberty of tastes and pursuits; of framing the 
plan of our life to suit our own character; of doing as we like, subject 
to such consequences as may follow: without impediment from our 
fellow-creatures, so long as what we do does not harm them, even 
though they should think our conduct foolish, perverse, or wrong. 
Thirdly, from this liberty of each individual, follows the liberty, 
within the same limits, of combination among individuals; freedom to 
unite, for any purpose not involving harm to others*. 

Mill then examined the question of liberty of thought in great 
detail. He asserted that unless men were free to form and maintain 
their own opinions, they could not develop that ‘mental well-being of 
mankind (on which all their other well-being depends)*. Otherwise 
there would be ‘baneful consequences to the intellectual, and through 
that,’ he insisted, ‘to the moral nature of man*. Whilst freedom of 
thought was indispensable, freedom of action must be more limited. 
‘The liberty of the individual must be thus far limited; he must not 
make himself a nuisance to other people.* Provided he kept within 
this bound, a man could and should be free to pursue his diverse 
desires. Individuality was desirable, diversity was ‘not an evil, but a 
good*. ‘Free development of individuality is one of the leading essen- 
tials of well-being; ... it is not only a co-ordinate element with all 
that is designated by the terms civilization, instruction, education, 
culture, but is itself a necessary part and condition of all those things.’ 
Only freedom of thought and the measure of freedom of action 
necessary to insure spontaneity could develop that originality which 
was the end of civilization, and the highest good. Quoting von Hum- 
boldt, Mill proclaimed ‘that the end of man, ... is the highest and 
most harmonious development of his powers to a complete and con- 
sistent whole; and that, therefore, the object towards which every 
human being must ceaselessly direct his efforts, and on which 
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especially those who design to influence their fellow men must ever 
keep their eyes, is the individuality of power and development’* 
Diversity and originality were both necessary and desirable in such a 
scheme of values. The orthodox utilitarian insistence on equality, the 
rule of the majority in favour of the measurable happiness of the 
many, were implicity denied. Inequality must exist where individuals 
developed at dift'ercnt rates according to their inner capacities and 
opportunities. Mill declared that the free play of individuality must 
lead to differentiation between men, some being herded together into 
a ‘collective mediocrity’, others standing out as a superior minority of 
a higher type. Government by the many could not be advocated after 
such a realization of the distribution of quality throughout society. 
Mill rejected rule by the majority. He rejected rule by the masses who 
were but average men. He did not want the finer types to become the 
absolute rulers; but saw in them the leaders of mankind guiding 
persuasively the more imitative and less original masses. No one was 
to be compelled; no one was to be fitted into a preconceived pattern. 
Variety was essential to the well-being of mankind; it was the condi- 
tion of its progress. ‘Such are the differences among human beings 
in their sources of pleasure, their susceptibilities of pain, and the 
operation on them of different physical and moral agencies, that unless 
there is a corresponding diversity in their modes of life, they neither 
obtain their fair share of happiness, nor grow up to the mental, moral 
and aesthetic stature of which they are capable,’ Mill was suggesting 
that inequality was in the nature of things. So far had he travelled 
from the average man and the calculus of pleasure postulated by 
Benthain. If the individual was so important, what then of the limits 
society should exercise over his actions? Mill came to no very definite 
reply to this in the essay On Liberty, He was content to cite many 
instances of ways in which the government could act to protect its 
citizens from harm. He suggested more freedom for private enter- 
prise and an increase in local government activities. Thereby he 
hoped for more variety of experiment, which was enriching, and for 
more individual effort, which was educative, even though both wxre 
bought at the expense of decreased efficiency. 

In the essay on Representative Government Mill attempted to meet 
this difficulty of combining efficiency and liberty, of delimiting in- 
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dividual freedom by social action. The object of the state as he had 
already shown was the development of the intellectual faculties of 
man. Thereon depended all further progress. In Representative 
Gmwrnment he reiterated that: Tt is what men think which determines 
how they act.* All factors by which the thought of a people were 
modified were the controlling and guiding factors of that people. So 
the press and propaganda played an extremely important part in 
modern life. By these methods changes in government were brought 
about. Society was not mechanical as some of his contemporaries 
maintained but a living body changing and modifying its actions ac- 
cordingly to its ideas. Nor did Mill subscribe to those who believed 
that the distribution of wealth was the clue to the residence of 
supreme power in the community. To Mill the controllers of opinion 
and propaganda were the sovereign rulers of the people. 

I^he immediate problem of government was so to regulate the 
distribution of power that those capable of intellectual discrimination 
should have control. Only thus could the ultimate object of all 
government be achieved: the protection of the individual in order that 
he might develop his whole personality. Since development of per- 
sonality was the goal of human effort, governors must be capable of 
helping the governed on to this goal. Government was the instrument 
whereby the intellectual capacities of the whole people might be 
improved and increased. Government had to perform a distinctly 
moral function. The constitution of the state should be so regulated 
that the best qualities intellectual and moral of the citizens should be 
utilized in the government. ‘A representative constitution,* Mill de- 
clared, ‘is a means of bringing the general standard of intelligence and 
honesty existing in the community, and the individual intellect and 
virtue of its wisest members, more directly to bear upon the govern- 
ment and investing them with greater influence in it, than they would 
in general have under any other mode of organization.* How was 
this to be achieved? Mill advocated far-reaching reforms in the 
electoral system, in Parliamentary procedure and functions, in the 
work of the Cabinet and the use of the expert. Some of his sug- 
gestions are as pertinent today as they were in i86i. 

Mill insisted that the choice of governors should not be left to the 
indiscriminating efforts of the ignorant masses. A government should 
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not be chosen haphazard merely on the numerical majority of votes 
where each vote was of the same value. He suggested proportional 
representation as a remedy to this difficulty, hoping thereby that 
proper weight would be given to the right qualities needed in a can- 
didate. But this he perceived was not sufficient to eradicate the 
numerical superiority of the ignorant masses which threatened to 
overwhelm the educated minority. Mill was in a dilemma. He set up 
as an ideal, 'a completely popular government’ in which the whole 
variety of individuality should be utilized for the benefit of the com- 
munity; in which the people should take that active share in the 
government so necessary to their proper development. He protested 
that it was unjust to deprive anyone of the right to voice his opinion 
on matters which closely affected his life. Yet he was prepared to 
advocate the disenfranchisement of those he considered incapable and 
unworthy of a vote. Only those of a certain intellectual capacity 
should be enfranchised. Mill asseverated emphatically twenty years 
before elementary education became compulsory: T regard it as 
wholly inadmissible that any person should participate in the suffrage 
without being able to read, write, and 1 will add, perform the common 
operations of arithmetic.’ Education should be obtainable by all; 
then the exclusion from the suffrage would be the result only of 
individual laziness. Whilst waiting for this minimum standard of 
education to be achieved. Mill hoped that some system of plural 
voting should be devised whereby the educated should be given that 
degree of superior influence due to them ‘and sufficient as a counter- 
poise to the numerical weight of the least educated class’. Mill hoped 
by these safeguards and reforms in the electoral machinery to make 
the representative assembly a ‘fair sample of every grade of intellect 
among the people which is at all entitled to a voice in public affairs’. 
What were to be the functions of this representative assembly? What 
did Mill consider was the best form of government suitable to the 
modern state and its complex activities and yet compatible with the 
belief in popular sovereignty? He rejected rule by one man as 
rationally unsuitable. It placed too much work on one man and 
required from him a ‘super-human mental activity’ not to be found 
concentrated in the person of a single man. It meant too for the 
community an ‘abdication of their own energies’ which would con- 
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tradict the purpose of life, the development of every individual 
through variety of effort. Who then must hold the reins of govern- 
ment? How was it possible to combine skill and knowledge in 
government and retain that measure of liberty to the individual which 
could only be safeguarded if the ordinary citizen himself participated 
in the business of government? 

Mill suggested radical changes in the powers and procedure of 
Parliament to meet this difficulty, and proposed constructive ad- 
ditions to the existing machinery of government. First he stated the 
proper function of Parliament in the modern state; ‘Instead of the 
function of governing, for which it is radically unfit, the proper office 
of a representative assembly is to watch and control the government: 
to throw the light of publicity on its acts: to compel a full exposition 
and justification of all of them which anyone considers questionable; 
to censure them if found condemnable, and, if the men who compose 
the government abuse their trust, or fulfil it in a manner which con- 
flicts with the deliberate sense of the nation, to expel them from office, 
and either expressly or virtually appoint their successors. This is 
surely ample power, and security for the liberty of the nation. In 
addition to this, the Parliament has an office, not inferior even to this 
in importance; to be at once the nation’s Committee of Grievances, 
and its Congress of Opinions; an arena in which not only the general 
opinion of the nation, but that of every section of it, . . . can produce 
itself in full light and challenge discussion; . . . where the opinion 
which prevails in the nation makes itself manifest as prevailing, and 
marshals its hosts in the presence of the government, which is thus 
enabled and compelled to give way to it on the mere manifestation 
without the actual employment, of its strength; where statesmen . . . 
are enabled to shape their measures with some regard not solely to 
present exigencies, but to tendencies in progress.’ These, the ability 
and duty to discuss, deliberate and to make the government aware of 
the impact of public opinion, were the proper and only functions 
of Parliament. How far had John Stuart Mill strayed from the ideal 
of Burke! Who was to undertake the task of actual government if 
Parliament was deprived of it? 

Mill gave his reasons for this deprivation and suggested substitutes. 
He pointed out that a large deliberative body chosen as a ‘fair sample’ 
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of the nation was unsuitable for the tasks of executive work and 
legislation which required expert handling in the modern state. 
‘Every branch of public administration is a skilled business’ of which 
‘the knowledge does not come by intuition’. If then the deliberative 
assembly whose function was discussion attempted to interfere and 
dictate in the details of their work then: ‘At its best, it is inexperience 
sitting in judgment on experience, ignorance on knowledge.’ Mill 
suggested that the work of administration should be left to the per- 
manent civil service whose personnel should be most carefully 
selected in order to obtain real skill in a work which required such skill. 
He proposed that Parliament should retain control over these new 
invisible governors by its appointment of the ministers of every 
department. He concluded that: ‘The proper duty of a representative 
assembly in regard to matters of administration is not to decide them 
by its own vote, but to take care that the persons who have to decide 
them shall be the proper persons.’ In this establishment of ministerial 
responsibility direct to Parliament he hoped to check any abuse of 
power arising from the new arrival of the expert in the technique of 
government. 

Similarly he pointed out that ‘it is equally true, though only of late 
and slowly beginning to be acknowledged, that a numerous assembly 
is as little fitted for the direct business of legislation as for that of 
administration’. He amplified this statement by citing the clumsy 
procedure in Parliament where bills hung over, even in i86i, from 
session to session, and ‘the utter unfitness of our legislative machinery 
for its purpose is making itself practically felt every year more and 
more’. He proposed instead the establishment of ‘a Commission of 
legislation, having for its appointed office to make the laws’. This 
would be a small competent body of experts on law. They would not 
have power to authorize the laws they drew up. Parliament alone had 
that power; but any change in the phrasing of the law was a technical 
task and only experts could do it adequately. Mill envisaged Parlia- 
ment as controlling policy by checking the expert executive on the 
one hand and sanctioning the general principles of law drawn up in 
detail by experts on the other. Mill rejected in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century Bentham’s proposals for the direct control of the 
administration by the elected assembly. After the experiences of 
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thirty years it was obvious that the representatives of the people were 
not competent to govern where government had multiplied its duties 
indefinitely by setting itself the goal of achieving the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number. But they were still competent to choose 
their leaders and to discriminate between the men best able to carry 
on the work of government. The ministers and the Prime Minister 
were to be appointed by Parliament for their qualities as statesmen; 
whilst the selection of the permanent civil service by keen competitive 
examinations would supply to each minister that degree of expert 
knowledge which was essential to efficient government. In this way 
Mill hoped to achieve the combination of popular criticism and con- 
sent with skill, which he postulated as necessary to the achievement 
of the goal of human eflfort: the full development of each personality 
for the enjoyment of intellectual pleasures. ‘Nothing but the restric- 
tion of the function of representative bodies within these rational 
limits,’ he concluded, ‘will enable the benefits of popular control to 
be enjoyed in conjunction with the no less important requisites 
(growing ever more important as human affairs increase in scale and 
complexity) of skilled legislation and administration. There are no 
means of combining these benefits except by separating the functions 
which guarantee the one from those w'hich essentially require the 
other; by disjoining the office of control and criticism from the actual 
conduct of affairs, and devolving the former on the representatives of 
the Many, while securing for the latter, under strict responsibility to 
the nation, the acquired knowledge and practised intelligence of a 
specially trained and experienced Few.’ Thus Mill advocated rule by 
an aristocratic intelligentsia partially modified by the criticism of the 
vulgar public. He had completely rejected Bentham’s notions of 
direct popular control in obedience to the quantitative theory of 
pleasure where each human unit’s happiness had the same value. 

This divergence expressed itself in various forms. Mill rejected the 
idea of annual Parliaments. He saw no necessity for a constant 
reference to the electorate where the function of their representatives 
W’as criticism not execution of the government; where the elected body 
was a representative not a delegated body. He rejected the notion of 
delegation on the same lines, arguing always that the man of higher 
intelligence should not be subservient to the man of lower capacities. 
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Everywhere his political theory was penetrated with the idea of 
human inequality and variety of ability. Everywhere he urged the 
development of the unknown capacities of individuals. He advocated 
an extension of local government in order to place such responsi- 
bility on an increasing number of people that they might respond to 
the new stimulus and develop their latent abilities. Mill had diverged 
fundamentally from Bentham’s premises and his theory of the state. 

In the essay on Utilitarianism Mill attempted to adjust his own 
ideas to the pattern of orthodox radicalism, but without success. It 
was very apparent that he had long since ceased to believe in the basic 
conceptions of the old school of thought. He had substituted a 
qualitative for a quantitative concept of happiness. He relied on the 
judgment of the better qualified rather than on the numerically 
strong, and would only admit the authority of the latter where all alike 
were ignorant of the issues. He substituted government by the expert 
for government by the popular assembly. He agreed with Bentham’s 
theory of the artificial identity of interests, but found it inadequate in 
view of the events of his lifetime and particularly after the astounding 
discoveries of Darwin by which he was profoundly impressed. 
Writing four years after the publication of the Origin of Species he 
maintained that social feelings in man were not merely artificially 
induced but were based on a ‘powerful natural sentiment . . . this it 
is which . . . will constitute the strength of the utilitarian morality 
. . . The social state is at once so natural, so necessary and so habitual 
to man, that, except in some unusual circumstances or by an effort of 
voluntary abstraction, he never conceives himself otherwise than as a 
member of a body; and the association is riveted more and more, as 
mankind are further removed from the state of savage independence’. 
By the whole pressure of natural instincts and social sanctions men 
were induced to submit themselves to the authority of society. The 
individual inevitably made ‘an indissoluble association between his 
own happiness and the good of the whole; so that ... a direct impulse 
to promote the general good may be in every individual one of the 
habitual motives of action’. But if individuals were naturally bound 
to submit themselves to the dictates of society, what of their liberty.? 
Mill casually introduced this prevalent notion of the natural bonds of 
society without entering into its effects on his general theory of the 
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state. He merely used it as a further argument in his structure of the 
state to justify his belief that it was possible to combine the liberty 
implied in democracy with the good government only obtainable by 
the use of the expert few. Mill had not reconciled the individual to 
the state. He had placed the development of the individual as the end 
of the state and described the means whereby the best personalities 
might be given their opportunity of expression. There was no reason 
save the bold statement that men were naturally sociable and Mill's 
belief that men were not ultimately selfish, to harmonize one per- 
sonality with another in the final state of existence when all per- 
sonalities had had their chance and developed in their unlimited 
diversity. Mill did not concern himself with the final state; he was 
interested in the immediate tendency to suppress the individual 
personality. He was the passionate advocate of personal liberty in a 
world where he saw it rapidly vanishing into the fold of collective 
mediocrity. 

The impact of Darwinism on the utilitarian philosophy of the state 
was only partially visible in Mill’s works. It dominated and created 
devastating confusions in the mind of Herbert Spencer as he en- 
deavoured with Mill to defend the cause of individual liberty. Mill 
relied without comment on the belief in the natural identification of 
interests which bound his citizens to acquiesce in the rule of the 
intelligent few over the ignorant many. Spencer examined more fully 
this idea of the natural relation of the individual to society. He came 
to some interesting though confused conclusions, amply demon- 
strating the extraordinary influence which the scientific movement of 
the nineteenth century had upon the direction and formulation of 
political theory* 

Having discarded the belief in God, many of the nineteenth- 
century scientists postulated a life force. This force was not static 
but dynamic; it was in a perpetual state of becoming. This concept 
of the life force lay behind the faith in the process of evolution which 
characterized the century. The doctrine of evolution was accom- 
panied by a belief that mankind evolved upwards. The notion of 
progress was formulated. Man progressed though none defined the 
goal of the great progression. Mill accepted as axiomatic this belief 
in progress and the perpetual evolution of man to a higher state of 
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perfection. Spencer subscribed to the same creed; he applied it in 
detail to his political philosophy in his endeavour to justify and con- 
solidate a claim for increased freedom of action for the individual. 

Spencer accepted the utilitarian dogma that happiness was the end 
of life. He added that this end was willed by the life force. In order 
to obtain happiness man like every other animal organism must 
constantly adjust himself to his surroundings. Adjustment required 
a certain freedom in man which Spencer described as a free energy 
of faculty. Every man then must be free, but all these separate 
freedoms activated in obedience to the life force were regulated by a 
law of nature. Man had nothing to do with the establishment of this 
law which was laid down for him in a pattern outside his control; in 
the pattern of the universe. It therefore required no moral effort on 
man’s part to obey as ‘morality is essentially one with physical 
truth — is in fact a species of transcendental physiology’. Spencer 
like Bentham identified morality with physical laws, and deprived it 
of its very essence. He reduced it to a system of automatic reactions. 

Nevertheless, in society such automatic adjustments between the 
several freedoms did not take place. T’he question of the individual’s 
maladjustment with society still remained unanswered. Spencer 
maintained that men were in the process of adjustment; whilst they 
were evolving, struggle was inevitable. During this time of unrest 
government was needed as a machine w'hose only function was to help 
forw^ard the few adjustments necessary. Its function was purely 
negative. It was desirable as a method of removing obstructions in 
the way of the free development of individuals. In the final stage 
government would cease to be necessary, and every individual would 
be capable of freely developing and freely adjusting himself to every 
other individual. Anarchy was the destiny of society. Government 
should gradually be losing its control and lessening its super- 
vision. There should be no compulsory education, nor laws of any 
sort, nor control of industry. Absolute laisser-faire must triumph 
everywhere. Spencer was ruthless in his endeavour to justify the 
evolution of the individual at the expense of the community. 

But the science in which he was steeped did not allow him to 
precipitate the individual into his ideal of utter freedom where others 
of his species were of no account. Spencer had to reconcile the 
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scientific doctrine of the evolution of the individual with the cor- 
responding evolution of the complex organism of groups of which the 
individual formed but a part. Human society had passed from a 
simple to a highly complex state in which specialization of function 
was the chief characteristic. This was Spencer’s clue. He argued that 
this process of specialization was another aspect of the urge to develop 
into uniqueness. The goal of human endeavour was to attain to this 
‘individuation’ as Spencer dubbed it. Individuation was the standard 
of value. The ideal state was reached when the greatest individuation 
had taken place. In that moment society became static. It reached, 
he asserted, the point of equilibrium where each man was perfectly 
adjusted to his environment, and the growth of the social organism 
ceased. 

This w^as the conclusion to which Spencer came in 1851 in his work 
on Social Statics, At that time Spencer belonged to the foremost 
group of utilitarians, to the advocates of free trade, to pioneers for 
social reform in the interests of the happiness of the individual. But 
as the social structure changed about him, and became increasingly a 
place where only collective action w^as effective, Spencer clung the 
more obstinately to his belief in the importance of the individual and 
the necessity to protect the single unit from the encroachment of the 
social organism. Spencer by this change in his environment appeared 
as a radical at the beginning of his life, and a conservative at the end, 
but fundamentally his philosophic assumptions remained the same. 
From start to finish he was an individualist. 

In his later work, Man versus the State (1884), Spencer attempted 
to answer the question he had left unsettled in Social Statics: how 
did man achieve the point of equilibrium where he was perfectly 
adjusted to his environment.^ His answer to this was confused. He 
began by repeating the early nineteenth-century dogma that man was 
endowed with natural rights. The chief of these, he added, was the 
right of the individual to the ‘free energy of faculty’. Every man 
consciously recognized the rights of others and was bound to respect 
them. Spencer obtained this .sense of obligation by his original iden- 
tification of science and morals. Natural rights were automatically 
moral rights. The state could never overwhelm these rights; its 
primary function was to find means of securing them for its citizens. 
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Ultimately the individual could defy the power of the state in defence 
of his rights. Spencer was on the point of condoning complete 
anarchy. But he diverged suddenly from his former conclusion. He 
asserted instead that men entered into some sort of contract with each 
other to preserve their natural rights. The primary function of the 
state changed from a gradually slackening adjustment between in- 
dividuals to the continual enforcement of these contracts. The 
conception of the state as a gradually evolving natural organism 
whose main function was to harmonize the individual parts into a 
living whole disappeared. In its stead Spencer envisaged a mechanical 
contrivance made by men to preserv^e their individuality. He grossly 
confused the two theories of the state which Mill had asserted were 
the main tendencies prevalent in i86i. The state then was not to 
disappear, but to continue indefinitely with the need to preserve and 
protect the individual and his rights, ultimately enforcing that free 
energy of faculty which was the instrument for obtaining complete 
individuation. Spencer pressed forward Mill’s advocacy of the liberty 
of the individual to the alternative conclusions of pure anarchy or to 
a return to the contract theory of the state surrounded by its many 
fallacies. His preoccupation with science prevented him from leaving 
the development of the individual to the indefinite law of progress. 
He was not prepared to leave the reconciliation of the aspirations of 
the varying types of individuals with society to this undefined move- 
ment. He followed closely in the tradition of Bentham and believed 
that the whole social structure and the laws of its being could 
eventually be reduced to measurable terms. In this faith he worked at 
The Principles of Sociology and thereby laid the foundations of the 
social sciences of today. 

Mill’s and Spencer’s concern for the preservation of the individual 
and his liberty and rights was shared by T. H. Green. He approached 
the problem from a quite different angle. Mill and Spencer belonged 
essentially to the realistic school of thought. Green belonged to that 
group of idealists who, like Plato and Rousseau, depicted what should 
be and tried to reconcile the facts with their vision. Green was deeply 
influenced by Hegel’s philosophy. His religious convictions provided 
a mystical interpretation to life similar to Hegel’s and not to be found 
in Mill, Spencer or Bentham. His scale of values rested on something 
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very different from scientific formulae of the quantity or quality of 
human happiness. Whilst Mill stopped short at the process of the 
development of the individual personality, Green proceeded to the 
stage where development merged into full self-consciousness. Whilst 
Spencer depicted ‘individuation’ as a necessary instrument in the 
process of becoming, Green showed that self-conscious individuality 
was the final stage in the state of being. So Green was concerned with 
the final end of man and found it in the mystical conception of God. 
Green’s religious convictions penetrated the whole of his political 
philosophy. He conceived of man with a defined end; he understood 
law as the outcome of a divine purpose for the world. Like Aquinas, 
Green’s main concern was to examine the foundations of moral and 
political obligation, to see where and how far an intricate system of 
law impinged upon the developing personality. By what rights and 
to what extent did society with its customs, laws, penalties and public 
opinion, regulate and direct the activities of the individual? 

Surrounded by the political institutions and the intellectual back- 
ground of the nineteenth century, T. H. Green set out to examine the 
same question of obligation as had activated the curiosity of Aquinas 
in the thirteenth century. Both men lived in an age of comparatively 
rapid change. Both had witnessed an emotional upheaval in which 
moral values were entirely reorientated, the one about religion, the 
other about science. Both felt urged to examine the foundations of 
all social relations, the sense of obligation by which men were bound 
to each other. The impact of Darwin’s theory of human evolution 
shook the accepted belief in the liberty of human action to its foun- 
dations. The utilitarians had unquestioningly accepted scientific 
valuations. But in Spencer’s works it was becoming apparent that the 
new science, particularly the notion of evolution, raised the problem 
of determinism. How far did man choose his own happiness; how far 
was it thrust upon him or away from him by the life force? Could he 
by any act of his own, by the extension of the suffrage, or by an 
increase of education, add one inch to the stature of his personality? 
Or was each member of the human species limited beforehand by the 
conditions of his inheritance? Was the state there as a mere releasing 
instrument soon to be discarded or had it some moral function to 
perform? These were some of the crucial questions raised at the 
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end of the nineteenth century as the discovery of the evolutionary 
processes of nature began to take effect on intellectual life. 

Green tackled the problem of human freedom and morality in his 
extensive works on philosophy and morals. In his Lectures on the 
Principles of Political Obligation given between 1879 and 1880, he 
related his general philosophical concepts to the particular sphere of 
politics. His examination of political obligation involved him in a 
discussion on the end of man, the nature of law, and its interaction 
with social activities. ‘My purpose,* he declared, ‘is to consider the 
moral function or object served by law . . . and in so doing to discover 
the true ground or justification for obedience to law.’ 

The aim of man, Green asserted, was self-realization. A self- 
seeking principle urged him on to this goal. This principle was not, 
as the utilitarians maintained, self-centred and egoistic. Its object 
was outside itself. Its goal was God. In every assertion of oneself one 
was a step nearer to self-realization; ‘in men the self-realizing prin- 
ciple ... is the manifestation of God in the world of becoming*. 
‘This assertion of himself is the demand for freedom, freedom ... to 
act according to choice or preference . . . such freedom is precious to 
him because it is an achievement of the self-seeking principle. It is a 
just satisfaction of its claims, which is the condition of all other satis- 
factions of them. The consciousness of it,’ he concluded, ‘is the first 
form of self-enjoyment, of the joy of the self-conscious spirit in 
itself as the one object of absolute value.’ Only in God was the process 
of becoming and the final achievement of self-consciousness present 
together. ‘In God, or rather in the ideal human person as he really 
exists in God, they are actually one, i.e. self-satisfaction is for ever 
sought and found in the realization of a completely articulated or 
thoroughly filled idea of the perfection of the human person.’ Man 
required freedom as a necessary means to attain this end. 

Green defined freedom. A man is free when he is in that ‘state in 
which he shall have realized his ideal of himself, shall be at one with 
the law which he recognizes as that which he ought to obey, shall have 
become all that he has it in him to be, and so fulfil the law' of his being’ 
or ‘live according to nature’. Freedom then was limited. It was 
only freedom to attain the ideal, that is, freedom to become self- 
conscious. ‘The good will is free, not the bad will.’ 
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Self-realization only to be found in God was the object; freedom 
was the primary means to achieve it. How could each individual 
seeking self-realization find it in society without limiting others in the 
accident of his becoming? How could the separate freedoms be 
reconciled? 

Green argued that all men had the same object in common, the 
attainment of self-realization in God. Human nature bound for the 
same goal was essentially the same. What was the good for one was 
the good for all. Men in becoming self-conscious entered into the 
state of all consciousness appertaining to the divine; in this state they 
became conscious of each other. Liberty which was a positive power 
‘of doing or enjoying something worth doing or enjoying*, was not 
possessed by individuals to the detriment of others, for what was 
worth doing to one, was worth doing to the other. All men had ideally 
the same criterion of value as all had the same ultimate end in view. 
Liberty was thus a social act ‘something that we do or enjoy in com- 
mon with others*. Self-realization of the personality needed society to 
help it in its process of becoming. Men with an end in common 
needed each other as a means to achieving this end. They entered 
into relations with each other. By what means did they regulate these 
relations so that each personality should develop unimpeded towards 
its final self-consciousness? How did Green propose to reconcile the 
individual with society? How did he resolve the claims of the one 
with the other? He examined the nature of obligation, moral and 
political, in order to show the extent of society’s control over the 
individual and the part which it played in the development of per- 
sonality. To do this Green turned and examined the nature of law. 
He strove to show the exact nature of the compulsion it exercised over 
the individual. 

Green began by criticizing the term ‘natural law’. He redefined it, 
narrowed its meaning, and made an important distinction between 
natural and positive law. He rejected the meaning given to natural 
law by such men as Hobbes and Locke. He asserted that law was 
‘only natural’ in the sense that it was necessary to the end which 
society sought to realize. He then rejected the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries’ conception of the ‘state of nature’ as a fact, 
merely to suggest that it should be taken as the ideal. The natural 
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state of society was the ideal to which society moved. In some sen- 
tences Green interchanged ‘natural law’ with the phrase ‘or the law 
of God’. But in his definition of the term he delimited it to the group 
of things which ought to be, if society were to reach its ultimate goal. 
‘Natural law’ was distinct from moral duty on the one hand, and 
positive law on the other. Morality was a condition of the inner man. 
Its primary characteristic was freedom. This Green described as 
‘will’ which was the ability possessed by the inner man to make a 
choice between two actions and choose that which led to greater 
development of the personality. The will (or freedom to choose) of 
the inner man could, by definition, never be coerced; hence morality 
could never be enforced by external pressure. The moment it could 
be enforced it lost the main characteristic of morality and came under 
the heading of natural law. Natural law regulated the acts of the 
outward man, which were controllable. But the acts of the outward 
man were not all controlled as they should be. Positive law showed 
what acts were actually under control. Hence moral duty comprised 
what should be but was essentially not enforceable; natural law com- 
prised what should be, and was essentially enforceable; positive law 
showed what actually existed, and was enforced. Like Mill, Green 
found it extremely difficult to distinguish between the outward and 
inward man, a difficulty as great as in the medieval and later con- 
troversies over things temporal and spiritual. Apart from this 
fundamental difficulty. Green’s assertion came to this; that natural 
law must always be limited by man’s moral nature. Society could not 
arbitrarily intrude on the realm consecrated to the development of the 
moral nature and personality of man, where will reigned supreme, 
with freedom as its handmaiden. 

The ideal to which society tended was designated in the system of 
natural law. The means by which this end was attained constituted 
‘rights’; which were a mutual recognition of the members of society 
of the necessities they required that they might fulfil their common 
end. ‘Every moral person is capable of rights; i.e. of bearing his part 
in a society in which the free exercise of his powers is secured to each 
member through the recognition by each of the others as entitled to 
the same freedom with himself. To say that he is capable of rights is 
to say he ought to have them . . . Only through the possession of 
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rights can the power of the individual freely to make a common good 
his own have reality given to it. Rights are what may be called the 
negative realization of this power.* The means by which the ideal was 
attained was negative. Rights pertaining to the natural state in which 
natural law showed the way, were only means to attaining this end; 
without the end in view, natural rights were unrelated and unmeaning. 
So by natural law men knew what ought to be done through social 
effort to obtain their end; they must have ‘rights’ in order to fulfil 
their duty. Duties and rights were correlated. 

What was the function of the state, and what was the relation of 
positive law to natural law? Green insisted on the distinction per- 
ceived by Mill between the state and society. But he gave the terms 
his own meaning. Society was the ideal of what ought to be. It was 
a greater unit than the state which was what is. Society’s laws were 
not incorporated to any extent in the legal codes of a country. They 
were enforceable by the more subtle but no less effective force of 
public opinion and custom. Positive law showed what any state 
actually considered it necessary to enforce at any given moment. 
There was a perpetual process of adjustment between the system of 
the positive law of a state and the natural law of society. When had a 
man the right to refuse to obey the positive law of his country? 
Suppose the positive law was directly contrary to the ideal of what 
ought to be, should he obey it? Would he not be vitiating his 
moral nature, and hindering the ultimate goal, the development 
of personality? 

This was the crux of the right to rebel. Was Green going to declare 
in favour of ultimate anarchy by according the right to rebel to each 
individual at the dictates of his individual perception of the good? 
Green compromised. He asserted that the individual had many 
rights in common with others, and that it was unreasonable to forfeit 
all other rights in order to maintain a single one. Better to educate 
public opinion until it received your standard as its own and then 
with a majority behind you, you could incorporate your idea in the 
positive law of the country. The natural law of what ought to be and 
could be enforceable, was continually passing into the positive law of 
what is, and is enforced by penalties. 

The function of the state was essentially that of the Aquinine state; 
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it must release men in order that they should 'fulfil their personalities'. 
‘The function of government is to maintain conditions of life in 
which morality shall be possible, and morality consists in the disin- 
terested performance of self-imposed duties/ It was negative, but 
moral. Its sphere of interference was undefined. Anything might 
have to be controlled in order to remove hindrances from the path of 
the aspiring members of society. Green approached a paradox. The 
state must use force to control the outward acts of the man, whose 
ultimate freedom of action was its only justification. As Dr. Barker 
remarked. Green ‘uses force to create freedom’. For this purpose, 
power or sovereignty resided in the general will composed of a com- 
mon consciousness of a common end, which was society. But society 
had a moral basis in the moral consciousness of its individuals, whose 
morality rested on their will to choose. So society was conceived as a 
moral entity, with a moral purpose in view, and Green concluded that 
‘will not force is the basis of the state’. 

The extent of state interference was very great. The state was 
constantly having to adjust one group within itself to another. The 
state was constantly regulating the ‘rights’ (the means to an end) of 
its citizens. It could put down slavery in order to protect the freedom 
of one section of the community. It could interfere with education 
drastically in order to protect the freedom of the child against the 
encroachments of its parents. Furthermore education was a natural 
right as knowledge was essential to the development of the person- 
ality. Education must therefore be compulsory. It could and must 
pass any health regulations in order to protect the right to health of 
all its members against the individual freedom of the few over their 
external acts which had now become of social importance. Where 
Mill faltered at vaccination as an infringement of individual liberty, 
Green saw control of health and housing a necessary duty of the state 
to promote the full development of individual personality in and 
through society. Thus Green advocated social reforms not as ex- 
pedient but as obligatory. The state had a moral duty to perform in 
releasing the individual from external hindrances to the pursuit of the 
good life. 

This function of adjustment extended beyond the confines of one 
state. Society was a more comprehensive body than the single state. 
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Natural rights were broader than, and not coterminous with, legal 
rights. The right to life belonged to all as a primary necessity before 
personality could be developed. The right to life postulated a uni- 
versal brotherhood in which all nations of whatever varying degrees 
of consciousness must agree on this primary need. An international 
consciousness based on the right to life implied a universal society 
recognizing this right universally. Within such a group, states must 
seek to adjust themselves in order to maintain the fundamental right, 
i.e. to life. Consequently Green condemned outright all war. It 
could never be justified however much it might be condoned. He 
envisaged an international court of law ‘with authority resting on the 
consent of independent states’. The international state must be con- 
tinually adjusting the smaller groups of nation-states to each other 
in order to maintain the natural rights belonging to all men in their 
communal and progressive search for the complete development 
of their individual personalities. Green resolved the good of the 
individual in the good of all humanity. 

Green wrote at the end of the nineteenth century. The era of 
untrammelled individual enterprise was at an end. The philosophic 
radicals had fought for the greatest happiness of the greatest number 
against the privileges of the few at the beginning of the century. They 
had postulated an average man whose happiness was measurable in 
terms of quantity. The attainment of their first successes led to 
disillusionment. Happiness was not achieved through enfranchise- 
ment of the masses. Happiness was an individual product. In- 
dividualism accorded well with the first spurts of enterprise. The 
threat of its extinction from the middle of the century onwards urged 
men like Mill and Spencer to defend it with the weapons suited to 
their differing natures. Green took up the cudgels; but the social 
forces were too strongly developed by that time. Could not some 
compromise be made between the inevitable trend towards social 
control and the preservation of the individual? Green sought to make 
such a compromise. The shadow of the overwhelming powers of the 
modern state already fell across his works. The liberty of the in- 
dividual sank into obscurity. The world state rose on this hidden 
assumption. The age of the individual was past. In the group 
activities of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, the 
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theme of liberty appeared irrelevant. Freedom to develop everyone’s 
personality required equality of opportunity to all. But opportunities 
were distributed in direct relation to economic power. The liberty to 
develop into full self-consciousness, to enjoy the higher intellectual 
pleasures beloved by Mill and the protagonists of nineteenth-century 
Liberalism, was meaningless apart from a drastic redistribution of 
the material wealth of the community. To advocate the right of pri- 
vate property as a necessity to the full development of the personality 
and to realize that the majority of the people were a property less 
proletariat was to perceive a serious contradiction within society 
which Green at least sensed in his interesting but confused chapter 
on the right of the state in regard to property. Liberty, without an 
economic basis, seemed mere illusion. 
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THE INDIVIDUAL versUS THE COMMUNITY 

Second Phase: The Doctrine of Social Control 

W HILST English political thinkers became absorbed in the de- 
fence of the individual in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, continental political thinkers concentrated on the nature 
and importance of the powers of the community. The cogent and ex- 
clusive force of nationalism on the continent repeatedly thrust aside 
the liberal movement advocating constitutionalism and a measure of 
democratic control within the state. The nationalism of nineteenth- 
century Europe was a passionate desire for the independence of the 
state, not a movement towards the independence of the individuals 
within each state. The revolutions of 1830 and 1848 showed definitely 
that the advocates of individual liberty presented too disjointed an 
ideal to compel that loyalty necessary to urge the whole people to 
revolt against their oppressors. In Italy the republicanism of Mazzini 
yielded eventually to the monarchical power of Sardinia, as after 1849 
it was apparent that the chief bond of unity between the Italians was 
the hatred of the foreigner not a passion for liberalism or republican- 
ism. So too in Austria, the Balkans and Germany, small groups of 
men enthusiastic for representative government and advocating con- 
stitutional reforms whereby the voice of the people might be quickly 
heard in the councils of government formed ineffective minorities. 
The demand for participation in the government on the continent 
came only from the middle class and intellectuals during the first part 
of the nineteenth century. But the desire for national independence 
inspired everyone. So the fervour of patriotism tended to swamp in 
the mystic body of the nation liberal constitutionalism and its belief 
in the importance of the individual. Both were heritages of the 
French revolution, but the immediate necessities of the people after 
1815 in Europe thrust forward nationalism and the sovereignty of the 
community into the first place. Until the various new nations had 
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each secured a measure of national independence, they had neither 
leisure nor inclination to consider the question of the best form of 
government desirable and to enter into the problem of the desirability 
of loosening the control of the state over its individual citizens and 
granting them each a greater measure of liberty. In these circum- 
stances until far into the nineteenth century nationalism crowded 
liberalism off the stage of European practical politics. 

Prussia became the centre of some of the most important specula- 
tions on this subject of the power of the community. The Prussian 
state had been the first to resent the dominance of Napoleon. Early 
affected by the ideas of liberty broadcasted by the French revolution, 
resentful of the decline of their power after their brilliant pre- 
eminence under Frederick the Great in the eighteenth century, the 
Prussian people were eager to re-establish their independence and to 
reassert their position in European politics. Prussia was rapidly re- 
organized into a compact state on the model of Frederick and became 
the centre of resistance to Napoleon in the war of liberation. 

This experience of patriotism deeply impressed Hegel as he grew 
to manhood amidst the excitements of revolution and counter- 
revolution in Prussia. It determined some of the most vital of his 
political concepts. It caused him to link together his dynamic philo- 
sophy of evolution with the no less dynamic force of patriotism. He 
had argued that the idea manifested itself in matter whilst evolving 
towards greater self-consciousness. He concluded from his personal 
exj5eriences in the revival of the Prussian state, that the epitome of this 
process was the state. Only in the state, in the overwhelming con- 
sciousness of the group, could the individual achieve his greatest 
degree of self-consciousness. Hegel was not merely repeating the 
ideas of Plato and Rousseau by whom he was deeply influenced. He 
added a new element to the belief in the pre-eminence of the state as 
the final goal of the individual’s efforts. His addition was the peculiar 
product of the nineteenth century. Therein lay its potency. He 
harnessed the new belief in the dynamic nature of the universe to the 
old well-established belief in the pre-eminence of the state, recently 
revitalized by the force of nationalism. He bedded the ideas of the 
importance of the group deep in the philosophic structure of the 
universe. 
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Hegel’s advocacy of the importance of the group had a widespread 
influence. It penetrated European thought in various directions. It 
laid the foundations on which most of the subsequent communist and 
socialist theories were built. Implicit within it was the idea of the per- 
sonality of the group. This idea later elaborated by the legal school led 
by Gierke was an important factor in the determination of the attitude 
of the state towards trade unions, the churches and the trust and com- 
bine movement. Everywhere in Europe Hegel’s belief in the pre- 
eminence of the group caught and held the imagination of his 
contemporaries and disciples whose environment forced upon them 
consideration of this question as the vital concern of their day. 

But much had to be added to and taken away from Hegel’s concepts 
of the state and the foundations of society before they could become 
incorporated in either the economic or legal theory of the state as 
advocated by communists, socialists and lawyers respectively. Hegel 
emphasized the spiritual nature of the universe and the state. Marx, 
his disciple, frankly denied this and maintained a materialistic view of 
the universe and the forces activating society. Yet Marx was pro- 
foundly influenced by Hegel and the same spirit of nationalism which 
both men had experienced in their common native land. How then 
did such a violent reorientation of values take place? Why was it that 
men, profoundly influenced by a philosophy which, like Plato’s, 
stressed spiritual elements and deprecated the pursuit of economic 
security and comfort as the goal of social eflFort, should become the 
prophets of such a gospel, and for the first time for centuries hold up 
the attainment of material prosperity as the final consummation of 
human aspirations? Why did the achievement of economic equality 
hold out the hope of spiritual development and become consequently 
the vital necessity to further progress? What was peculiar to the 
nineteenth century which thrust forward this aspect of political 
thought as the centre of speculation? 

The appalling conditions engendered by the industrial revolution 
would have been sufficient in .themselves to startle men out of their 
complacent acceptance of the status quo and to urge them to take some 
remedial action to mitigate the hardships resulting from a sudden 
increase in wealth and a corresponding increase in poverty in the 
various strata of society. But the industrial revolution did much more 
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than instigate a small proportion of society to philanthropic works. 
It undermined and finally shattered the medieval quasi-christian idea 
of the nature of property. In attacking this concept, the industrial 
revolution attacked a fundamental concept of political philosophy. 
Naturally the controversy arising therefrom had a potent influence on 
the development of subsequent political theory. New ground was 
broken in this effort to restate the nature of property in relation to 
the new methods of producing wealth. The medieval idea of wealth 
as the gift of God of which men had only the use and to which they 
had no absolute claim was irrelevant in an age when divine influences 
were denied or thrust far into the background. The industrial revolu- 
tion emphasized still further the break with the past whereby wealth 
was regarded as the product of a good season and the direct conse- 
quences of the will of God. Instances abounded from the rise of 
industry which reflected the growing belief that wealth was the result 
of human effort and not of the beneficence of God. Tithes were 
refused early in the seventeenth century in England on any property 
which did not directly come under the influences of the seasons. If 
God did not directly control the increase, it was argued, then he had 
no right to the tax of a tenth on the profits. This view was formulated 
later in a more positive theory by John Locke. Significantly enough 
Locke’s theory of value took shape simultaneously with his advocacy 
of religious toleration. The connection between religious leniency 
and the rejection of the old theory of property as a usufruct from God 
was very close. 

Locke agreed that God had given the fruits of the earth to mankind. 
Originally there was no private property. But the moment a man 
took something from the common stock and by his own efforts put it 
to his own use, that thing became his own by virtue of the work he had 
put into it. ‘Whatsoever then he removes out of the state that Nature 
hath provided and left it in, he hath mixed his labour with it, and 
joined it to something that is his own, and thereby makes it his own.’ 
A man’s right to his property was the result of his own effort not of 
God’s will. Locke’s theory was very individualistic. Still he retained 
the notion that the law of nature should curb the greed of men and 
prevent exploitation of ‘another’s pains’. ‘As much as anyone can 
make use of to any advantage of life before it spoils, so much he may 
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by his labour fix a property in. Whatsoever is beyond this is more 
than his share, and belongs to others.' In the seventeenth century 
when means of preserving food and of accumulating manufactured 
goods on a large scale for a long time were unknowm, this limitation 
still related the division of property to the condition of natural decay. 
In the nineteenth century with its artificial preservation of the fruits 
of the earth and its stocks of non-perishable goods, Locke's limita- 
tion was irrelevant. 

But Locke had postulated a theory of property, the ‘labour theory' 
of value, destined to have a remarkable influence on the development 
of political thought. As industry expanded in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries the fruits of the earth became more and more 
developed by man’s agency. Men co-operating together in a growing 
scheme of division of labour so mixed their labour with the natural 
gifts of God that it was difficult to ascertain by which man the new 
wealth was created. Which of the many agents or groups of agents 
had the right to have a ‘property' in the final product? As Thomas 
Hodgekins stated in 1825: ‘There is no longer anything which we can 
call the natural reward of individual labour. Each labourer produces 
only some part of a whole, and each part, having no value or utility in 
itself, there is nothing on which the labourer can seize and say: “It 
is my product, this I will keep to myself.” ' 

Whilst changes in the economic life of western Europe were grad- 
ually emphasizing the need to consider the distribution of this newly 
acquired wealth on a basis more in accordance with the facts of the 
situation, political events emphasized property as a fundamental 
right of man. In the English, American and French revolutions 
security of property figured in the lists of natural rights. Any new 
concept of the nature of property formulated from the economic 
point of view inevitably repercussed on the attitude towards the state 
and its functions. If the nature of property was to be redefined, then 
the function of the state in relation to property must in turn suffer 
modification. So in the nineteenth century a rapprochement between 
economics and politics took place as the industrial revolution vividly 
emphasized changes in the methods of the producing and holding of 
wealth. So in the nineteenth century Plato's scorn of economic 
activities, of the pursuit after comfort and security, and the medieval 
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contempt of the things of this world based on the assumption that 
they were but incidental to the ultimate end of human endeavour, 
alike vanished. The industrial revolution depicted wealth as a result 
of co-operative effort; the political revolutions broadcasted the notion 
that property pertained to each individual as his inalienable right; 
the actual facts of the situation showed that only part of society 
benefited by the acquisition of this new wealth, only part were pro- 
perty holders, the rest, and this the majority, were disenfranchised of 
one of their inalienable rights. How was this to be justified? How 
did the contempt for economic matters change to veneration? How 
was it that in the nineteenth century political thinkers became pro- 
foundly interested in this material aspect of human activities and 
subordinated to it all other activities? 

The explanation of this change in ethical values lay in the develop- 
ment of a materialistic philosophy of the universe derived ironically 
enough from Hegel. The development of this aspect of the Hegelian 
philosophy in terms of social values was due in large part to Karl 
Marx. But Marx was merely making coherent and forceful what was 
already sought after by the new school of political thinkers: the 
socialists. Disgusted by the appalling conditions of the masses and 
their obvious exploitation by the property owners, inspired by the 
high idealism of the French revolution emphasizing the intrinsic 
value of each individual, the advocates of socialism denounced a 
condition of affairs which created such a contrast between their ideals 
and the actualities. So on every side wherever the factory system 
with its long hours and hard conditions drove the workers from their 
homes into the prison life of the factory, denunciations of the system 
arose and queries were raised as to its justice, as to the nature of 
property whereby some men were established as the masters others 
as the slaves, as to the whole system of society whereby one group of 
men might exploit without question the efforts of another. If the 
community was the indivisible source of all activities, regenerating 
and inspiring its individual members whether capitalist or proletarian, 
how was it that some of these individuals were sunk in a deathly 
apathy in which none of their latent forces could even hope for 
development? The masses were deprived of all opportunity to 
greater self-consciousness by the very community who benefited by 
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their activities and held out theoretically the hopes of a fuller life. 
The early socialists faced with these contradictions examined the 
problem piecemeal. Saint Simon and Proudhon queried the nature of 
property and denounced it as an inalienable right of the individual. 
Robert Owen and the English socialists regarded the whole system as 
an infringement on the rights of the individual and a stifling of his 
potential development as a soul. Those who produced should acquire 
the results of their production on some basis of equity. Since pro- 
duction was a co-operative effort, the distribution should be in terms 
of co-operation not exploitation. So Owen advocated a system where- 
by each co-operator could participate in the profits of his work 
according to a scheme approved by all. 

But the schemes and writings of the French and English early 
socialists were merely nibblings at the greater problem. It was not 
sufficient to criticize the nature of property, or to set up small co- 
operative bodies as tiny oases in the competitive struggle. What was 
the nature of society itself that it permitted such abuses of power? 
What was the relation of society to its individual members? Must it 
help them towards emancipation from these frightful conditions? Or 
must it seek to suppress these manifestations of unrest? Was the 
Chartist movement a dangerous revolt or the first step towards a 
higher level of existence? What was the ideal form of society wherein 
these abuses would not exist, and how could it be achieved? The 
discontent aroused by the industrial revolution; the firm conviction 
that society was in some sense a corporate body representing the 
fullest development of self-consciousness known to mankind; the very 
real existence of cut-throat competition and rapid changes in the 
holding of property; all caused a concentration on the nature of society 
in terms of economics and conflict in the nineteenth century. Karl 
Marx united in a coherent whole the conception of the pre-eminence 
of the community, the struggle for existence and the urge towards 
self-consciousness, already formulated in different spheres by his 
contemporaries. From these strongest forces of the period, he evolved 
his theory of communism and the methods of its achievement. No 
wonder that his gospel of redemption embodying the most cogent 
emotions of his day swept men off their feet and established a new and 
compelling school of thought. 
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The life and writings of Karl Marx are too well known to require 
detailed description here. Suffice it to recall a few of the more 
significant facts of his life. Marx began life in Germany as a disciple 
of the Hegelean school of philosophy. He, like Hegel, had ex- 
perienced the uprising of nationalistic emotions which continually 
swept over central Europe in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. Seizing on the idea that development was achieved only 
through constant contradictions, Marx set himself to criticize con- 
tinually the social structure of his day. He regarded criticism as an 
instrument of progress. Everywhere he went he established critical 
newspapers in which he and his friends analysed ruthlessly the social 
phenomena about them. His interests on the continent were mainly 
political and philosophical, but his exile in England after 1849 brought 
him into immediate contact with the extraordinary phenomena of the 
industrial revolution. Marx began feverishly to study economics. He 
rapidly became familiar with all the classical economists. Malthus 
and Ricardo had an abiding influence on his thought in their respec- 
tive theories of subsistence wage and the labour theory of value. His 
reading was omnivorous. He seems to have read every government 
report on social conditions issued in England during his sojourn there. 
He regarded the conditions in England as a particular example of the 
general development of society, and an example worth studying as it 
represented a higher stage of development than elsewhere at the 
moment. He worked then from the particular to the general. He 
induced from his collected data certain general principles underlying 
human relationships. He was essentially a realist working as a 
scientist on social phenomena. 

Marx never dealt specifically with the problems of political philoso- 
phy. His views lay implicit in his criticism of the economic system 
whether in such heavily annotated economic studies as Das Capital or 
in his propaganda works like the Communist Manifesto, or in his 
analyses of political events like the History of the French Commune of 
i 8 yo. In these works under the cloak of economic terminology or 
historic narrative he revealed his conception of human nature, its 
struggles to achieve its end through society, the difficulties attending 
this evolutionary process and finally the means whereby he hoped 
success would eventually be secured. 
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Marx conceived of man as an economic rather than a political 
animal. How did he arrive at this novel metamorphosis? In nature 
every organism in its struggle to exist developed fresh powers in 
order to keep pace with the evolutionary process. Simple organisms 
became complex; plants and animals developed fresh faculties to 
satisfy their increasing list of wants in a system itself becoming more 
complex. Man similarly became a more complex organism, until, at 
a certain point in his career, he ceased to follow the usual course of 
animal life; he did not produce a fresh limb or organ to meet his fresh 
wants. Instead he took to making tools. He constructed instruments 
external to his own body for the satisfaction of his w^ants. How w^as 
he able to do this.^ Man found developing within himself a new 
faculty, the power to use tools for a preconceived end. ‘What distin- 
guishes the most incompetent architect from the best of bees, is that 
the architect has built a cell in his head before he constructs it in wax.* 
Man had the power to conceive of things in his imagination in an ideal 
form. The mind of man developed rapidly under the stimulus of 
tool-making. Mind was a new force of nature, antithetical to matter, 
nevertheless its product. Marx had effectively inverted the Hegelean 
conception of evolution and translated it into pure materialism. The 
development of mind, of self-consciousness, was now seen as a by- 
product of the efforts of man to satisfy his wants. The process by 
which this satisfaction was achieved became immediately the most vital 
of human activities. Experimenting mind directed the power of tool- 
making for the satisfaction of insatiable human wants in a process 
described by Marx as the labour process. Essentially man w^as an 
economic animal. ‘Primarily,’ said Marx, ‘labour is a process going 
on between man and nature, a process in which man, through his 
own activity, initiates, regulates, and controls the material reactions 
between himself and nature. He confronts nature as one of her own 
forces, setting in motion arms and legs, head and hands, in order to 
appropriate nature’s productions in a form suitable to his own wants. 
By thus acting on the external world and changing it, he at the same 
time changes his own nature. He develops,’ Marx concluded, ‘the 
potentialities that slumber within him, and subjects these inner forces 
to his own control.’ He defined the instrument of labour as ‘a thing 
or a complex of things, which the worker interposes between himself 
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and the subject matter of his labour (e.g. the soil), and one which 
serves as the conductor of his activity . . . Leaving out of considera- 
tion the gathering of ready-made means of subsistence, such as fruit, 
for which purpose man’s own bodily organs suffice him as the instru- 
ments of labour, the object of which the worker takes direct control 
is not the subject matter of labour but the instrument of labour. Thus 
nature becomes an instrument of his activities, an instrument,’ Marx 
declared proudly, ‘with which he supplements his own bodily organs, 
adding a cubit or more to his stature, scripture notwithstanding. Just 
as the earth is his primitive larder, so, likewise, is it his primitive 
toolhousc.’ So the evolution of man must be studied through a know- 
ledge of the changes in his tool-making apparatus. For by means of 
the tools and the elaboration of these tools man revealed his domi- 
nance over nature and developed his hidden potentialities. The 
instruments of labour became then ‘the indicators of the social 
relations amid which labour is performed’, and ‘the development of 
material production’ hitherto ignored by historians was seen to be ‘the 
basis of all social life’. The economic process was the supreme 
articulation of human desires and potentialities. 

The act of labour was of intrinsic value. Man could only evolve 
through his contact and struggle with the other forces of nature. Only 
by the labour process could he satisfy his wants and develop his 
potentialities. Through the sweat of his brow he realized the slum- 
bering forces within him. Work was lifted from the degradation 
placed upon it by the biblical curse and reinforced by every great 
civilization to a great exaltation. It alone had supreme value. The 
act of labour, of transforming human energy into products for the 
satisfaction of human wants, w^as the instrument of individual and 
social evolution. I'he more wants man could satisfy, the more com- 
plex became his nature, the more self-conscious he became. The 
individual could only satisfy a limited number of wants. But by 
co-operation he could unite his physical strength with others and 
specialize his skill so that he could satisfy an increasing, indeed an 
unspecified, number of wants. So, as humanity evolved to greater 
complexity in its desires, and as its potentialities through the labour 
process became actualities needing satisfaction, the social system in 
which men lived adapted itself to this urge for satisfaction, for 
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development of the life force, of energy, within the individual. Social 
systems like organisms passed from simple to complex groups. 
Division of labour took place within the economic and the social 
structure. Men specialized within their crafts and drew away into 
exclusive guilds or professional casts. Yet specialization involved 
dependency as each individual strove to benefit from the increased 
power of satisfaction produced by this economical form of labour. 
Exchange of commodities sprang up. Social groups were interlaced 
by their mutual wants. ‘The seeming independence of the individuals 
is supplemented by a system of general and mutual dependence 
through or by means of the products.’ The evolution of the individual 
depended more and more in its higher stages on the expansion of 
society into further complexities. Only in and through society could 
the individual hope to satisfy his manifold cravings. These too were 
further stimulated by social contact. ‘The very existence of social 
contact,’ said Marx, ‘arouses emulation and induces a certain stimula- 
tion of the animal spirits, whereby the efficiency of each individual 
worker is promoted.’ So in the labour process, man realized himself, 
and, involved by it in co-operation with others, gathered fresh energy 
for further development. ‘Man is by nature,’ Marx concluded, ‘if not 
... a political animal, at any rate a social one.’ 

If the worker was the instrument of civilization by whose efforts 
alone society evolved then how was it that in contemporary society the 
worker occupied such a degraded and unconsidered place, and men, 
who never mixed their energies with the forces of nature, gained all 
the benefits of the productive efforts of their fellows? How had the 
machinery of production for the satisfaction of human wants been 
diverted from its end so that the worker, whose labour alone had 
value, was cheated of the results of his labour, and, in a world where 
power to satisfy wants was developing at unprecedented rates, where 
such power was his own production, found himself rewarded with 
only sufficient crumbs to keep him alive? Marx endeavoured to show 
wherein lay the corruption of society, how all power had accrued in 
the hands of the few and left the many starving and stunted as slaves 
to the most tyrannical of masters. He explained the discrepancy 
between society as it ought to be by nature, and society as it was, in 
terms of the age-long conflict of classes, and in particular of capital 
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and labour. In his explanation Marx revealed his concept of the 
origin of political authority. How had some men become the rulers, 
others the ruled.^ Marx was considering a central problem of political 
thought. 

The dominance of one group of men over the majority in the 
economic-political system was due to various causes. The smooth 
functioning of the labour process whereby effort was rewarded with 
its due satisfaction was interrupted at a given point in time by a 
dramatic event fraught with important consequences. Men invented 
money as a means of exchange and a standard of value in order to 
facilitate the exchange of commodities. Money was an easily circu- 
larized commodity recognized by society as an equivalent, or, as Marx 
put it, as the ‘general equivalent’ of all other commodities. Its proper 
use was to facilitate exchange of commodities, to further the ‘social 
circulation of matter’, so that ‘the product of one kind of social useful 
labour replaces the product of another kind’ and the greater satis- 
faction of the two exchangers resulted. This transaction was 
represented by the formula C-M-C, where C stood for a commodity, 
M for the money for which it was exchanged, and the last C stood for 
the second commodity which the owner of the first received in return 
for his original commodity. In this way at the end of any proper 
transaction each man was better off because he had acquired a new 
means of satisfaction, and the money was merely a means to facili- 
tate the exchange. 

But a hidden danger lurked in the use of money. Gradually its 
original purpose as a means of furthering satisfaction was lost sight of. 
Money, ‘a radical leveller’, effaced all the distinctions between the 
various commodities it represented, and appeared merely as a means 
of exchange having an intrinsic exchange value. Money then began to 
circulate as an end in itself. Instead of the transaction C-M-C taking 
place, a new transaction arose substituting the means for the end: 
M-C-M^ where a commodity was merely bought in order to sell it at 
a higher price, M representing always a different sum from M^ So 
the vicious process of money breeding money forcibly condemned by 
the ancients replaced the natural process of the exchange of com- 
modities for the satisfaction of human wants. The latter object was 
lost sight of entirely. Money being itself a commodity could be 
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possessed as the private property of the individual, who then entered 
into this process of circulating money as an end in itself in order that 
his commodity M might in circulation increase in value. So the 
private individual entered the economic process of the ‘social circula- 
tion of matter’ for an end subversive of the general purpose of 
mankind, for his own profit, for the increase of his own power. So he 
obtained, through the private possession of money, a control of social 
power, and ‘social power becomes a private power in the hands of a 
private person. That was why’, added Marx, ‘the ancients denounced 
money as subversive of the economic and moral order of things’. 

How did the invention of money enable one man to dominate 
another? Marx had shown how money which had been given value 
by a social act could become the sole possession of the private individ- 
ual. But why did this constitute a danger to society and why was the 
breeding of money through the exchange process unnatural? Marx 
argued that labour alone had power to create value. Money could not 
breed more money. Somewhere the owner of money must be in 
contact with labour and be extracting value from the worker over and 
above what the latter required for the satisfaction of his own wants. 
Somewhere ‘surplus value’, the difference between M and MS the 
profit made on each transaction, was being created. But the only 
creator of value was labour. Somehow the capitalist or possessor of 
money was extracting surplus value from labour, was seducing the 
labour process from its natural aim, the satisfaction of human wants, 
and was prostituting it to his own vicious purpose, ‘the self-expansion 
of capital’. 

Marx proceeded to show the mechanism for the creation of surplus 
value on which the parasite capital lived. Incidentally he revealed the 
dire consequences of such a parasitic growth and suggested methods 
of removing it and a justification for such action. In political terms 
Marx was showing the extent and nature of tyranny; was advocating 
the right to revolution, and suggesting as an alternative an ideal 
organization for society. 

Surplus value was achieved by forcing the worker to labour longer 
than was necessary. How was this done? The method was ingenious. 
The worker sold his labour in the market freely to the employer. 
But the price he obtained for it was not its potential value as a value- 
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creating instrument, but the amount necessary to keep him alive an^ 
enable him to reproduce further instruments of labour, i.e. to keep] 
the supply of labour up by maintaining a family. There was a great 
difference between these two sums. The price of keeping a worker at 
a given standard of living in ^ given society might be 3s. a day but the 
value he produced during that day might be 6s. If a man only 
worked in order to satisfy his wants, then he ought in such a society 
only to work long enough to produce 3s. This amount of work alone 
was necessary. But in fact he did not. In fact and in law he had sold 
the whole of his day to his employer, and the employer had the legal 
right to force him to work for as long as he liked. The only limit on 
the length of the working day was the natural limit of twenty-four hours. 
In that time men must have a short respite for the renewal of their 
strength, but the length of respite, like the length of the working hours, 
was indeterminate, depending on the capitalist’s idea of the minimum 
the worker required for his recuperation. The worker in selling his 
day’s labour had sold his life to the capitalist for a mess of pottage,. 
The length of the working day became the battleground between the 
parasite capital and its victim labour. Only by forcing labour to 
produce surplus value could capital hope to persist. The nature of 
capital was such that it must inevitably dominate or perish. ‘Capital 
. . . like a vampire, can only keep itself alive by sucking the blood of 
living labour. The more blood it sucks, the more vigorously does it 
live.’ This struggle between capital and labour directed the course of 
history and the development of civilization in the last five hundred 
years. Capital in its ceaseless urge to self-expansion sought at every 
point to isolate the worker and make an easier prey of him. The effort 
to produce surplus value proceeded in every direction: by the exten- 
sion of the length of the working day; by the introduction of the shift 
system turning night into day; by the intensification of the worker’s 
efforts within the given limit; by greater economies; by specialization; 
by division of labour so great that mechanization could easily take the 
place of human labour; finally by the gradual control of all branches of 
the industry so that these economies could be effected and large scale 
industry was established demanding world markets as an outlet. As 
the capitalist increased the number of his workers, his profit increased. 
For each worker represented the production of a specific- quantity of 
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surplus value. The more workers to each capitalist, the more profit 
would accrue to that capitalist: 'Alike historically and conceptually, 
the starting point of capitalist production is where a large number of 
workers are aggregated at one time and in one place . . . under the 
command of one capitalist, for the production of one and the same 
kind of commodity.* Large scale industry was the inevitable and 
desired outcome of capital. As capital sought to impinge upon labour, 
it developed theories and concepts justifying its actions and further- 
ing its designs. So capitalism was the stronghold of rank individual- 
ism. Thereby it maintained its right to private property for the free 
use of the individual for his own profit, and insisted that the worker 
must be left free to bargain as he thought fit. By the latter device, the 
capitalist hoped to isolate the worker and prevent him from uniting 
with other workers so as to strengthen his bargaining power against 
capital. The vital force of capital moulded the mechanics of pro- 
duction, the ideas of society and its class distinctions, as it swept 
forward in its headlong course. 

What were the consequences of this self-expansion of capital.? The 
effect on the worker, the real creator of value, was disastrous. The 
worker was regarded as ‘nothing but labour power’, and ‘time for 
education, for intellectual development, for the fulfilment of social 
functions, for friendly intercourse, for the free play of physical and 
mental forces, Sunday rest (even though he lives in a Sabbatarian 
country) — all so much moonshine*. The worker instead of utilizing 
the raw materials and the instruments of production and directing 
them by ‘his purposive productive activity* for the satisfaction of his 
several wants, was tied to the mechanism of production and dominated 
by it. The primary object of the labour process was changed and 
diverted from its natural course. The object now became ‘the self- 
expansion of capital ... for creating surplus value. Now, in the 
twinkling of an eye, the means of production arc transfonned into 
means for the absorption of others’ labour. Instead of the worker 
using the means of production, the means of production are using the 
worker. Instead of being consumed by him as the material elements 
of his productive activity, they consume him as the ferment of their 
own vital process; and the life process of capital is simply and solely 
its movement as self-enlarging value*. The humanity of the worker 
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was the sacrifice demanded by capital for its own self-aggrandizement. 

Capital too was affected. The urge for self-expansion of his money 
drove the capitalist to exercise greater and greater control over the 
worker. The capitalist set out to free himself from all manual labour 
in order to apply himself more strenuously to his function of exploita- 
tion. With the extension of capital the gulf between employer and 
employed widened, the necessity to harshen the treatment of the worker 
in order to get more from him grew stronger. Despotism and tyranny 
were essential in a capitalistic society, in a society which ‘acclaims 
gold, its Holy Grail, as the glittering incarnation of its inmost vital 
principle*. 

Two contradictions faced each other in society. Capital was the 
thesis. Labour its antithesis. What was to be the synthesis evolved 
from these two opposing forces? Marx argued that capital had com- 
pleted its cycle of evolution; it was dissolving; the moment for the 
control of society and the direction of its forces by labour was ap- 
proaching. Capital had developed the technique of large scale 
production almost to perfection. When men co-operated to enlarge 
their capacity to produce, they had to be organized. ‘An individual 
violinist manages his own affairs, an orchestra needs a conductor.* 
Capital had fulfilled a necessary function in transforming individual 
labour processes into ‘a combined social labour process*. As capital 
increased its power, the number of workers controlled by one capi- 
talist grew; then the worker’s ‘power for resistance grew likewise*. 
The antagonism between the two forces was an antagonism of ex- 
ploiter and exploited. A class struggle ensued comparable to the 
struggle of one species against another. The law of nature, the 
struggle for existence between two opposing species, dominated 
society. In the act of enforced co-operation the workers not only 
realized their unity against capital, but developed a social sense. 
‘When a worker co-operates systematically with other workers, he 
transcends his individual limitations and develops the capabilities 
that belong to him as a member of a species.* Co-operation amongst 
the workers opposed rank individualism amongst the capitalists. What 
was to be the outcome? 

Marx’s solution was social control. The workers were realizing that 
they were caught in a mechanism of production which, though it 
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Iforced them into a desirable co-operation for the greater production 
[of commodities to satisfy their wants, was nevertheless ‘the outcome 
of an alien will’, directed to the specific purpose of exploiting their 
labour and their lives. Tor protection against the worm gnawing at 
their vitals, the workers must put their heads together, and must as a 
class compel the passing of a law, the erection of an all-powerful 
social barrier, which will forbid even the workers themselves from 
entering into a free contract with capital, when by the terms of that 
contract they and their race are condemned to death or sold into 
slavery. In place of the pompous catalogue of the “inalienable rights 
of man”, they put forward the modest Magna Charta of a legally 
limited working day — a charter which shall at length make it clear 
when the time “which the worker sells is ended, and when his own 
begins”.’ The conditions of capitalist industry were such that inevit- 
ably they ‘evoke a movement to establish a social control, which shall 
legally restrict the hours of labour, shall regulate and make uniform 
the working day and its pauses’. In the evolution of society social 
control followed close upon the heels of capitalism. 

But the struggle over the length of the working day was not the 
only objective of organized labour. Eventually the whole mechanism 
of production must come under the workers’ control. Every way in 
which capital sought to exploit labour must be checked by controlling 
the strategic point at which capital had hitherto inserted its mechan- 
ism of exploitation. Finally Marx envisaged a time when the same 
strict organization which existed within industry was transferred to 
all society, and every branch of industry was so organized as to 
produce exactly what society required. Instead of leaving the satis- 
faction of society’s wants to the mechanism of competition, a 
mechanism which enabled capital to exploit labour, Marx suggested 
social control of all industry as a more reasonable method of achieving 
that end. By controlling the length of the working day, by subordi- 
nating the machine to the worker, by giving over all the means of 
production into the hands of the worker, labour would not only defeat 
capital’s designs; it would save its soul and the soul of civilization 
alive. For capital was a parasite preying upon society at every inter- 
stice of its being, diverting the aim of the labour process to its own 
destructive purpose. The conflict between capital and labour was not 
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merely 'a protracted civil war more or less veiled’ between the two 
great classes which the peculiar mechanism of large scale production 
had created, it was essentially a struggle between the destructive and 
constructive forces in society. 

Marx regarded this class struggle with a hopeful equanimity. The 
clash of interests was a law of nature. It was the sustaining force of 
the universe. The universe evolved through contradiction. Tn the 
animal kingdom the war of all against all maintains, more or less, the 
conditions of existence of all species.’ As the class struggle intensified 
the nearer a resolution of the struggle approached. The day of social 
control and the triumph of labour drew on apace. 

How was it that humanity had divided into two types of men 
classified by Marx as two different species? Marx repeated Hegel’s 
theory of evolution as an explanation of this development. A man 
changed from being a worker to being a capitalist in the following 
way. As specialization took place, the small master employed workers 
under him, but he himself worked too. Then came a point when he 
wished to free himself from the tie of manual labour in order to con- 
centrate more intensely on the directive side of his work. Though he 
appeared to be working in reality he was intent only on exploitation. 
His rejection of manual labour had radically altered his nature. 
‘Here,’ concluded Marx, ‘just as in the natural sciences, we find 
confirmation of the law discovered by Hegel in his LogiCy that at a 
certain point what have been purely quantitative changes become 
qualitative changes.’ The man in the twinkling of an eye became a 
capitalist. But Marx did not explain what had urged the man in the 
first place to reject manual labour, to turn away from productive work 
in order to become a parasite. He was content to show that society 
was in fact divided into exploiter and exploited. The reason for this 
division remained obscure. Yet Marx continually implied that the 
capitalist was in some way responsible for his nature, and was culpable 
as a parasite on society. Marx seemed to have fallen into the same 
error as had beset Hobbes. He described a natural law and its results, 
then he attached moral censures to its operation. He seemed indeed 
to be adopting an attitude to capital and labour comparable to the 
puritanical and biblical division of the damned and the elect. Some 
men were arbitrarily created by nature greedy capitalists, seeking 
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whom they might devour. The rest were as arbitrarily created 
workers, forced by the natural economic process into a vitalizing and 
uplifting struggle against capital which would result inevitably in the 
destruction of the evil and the triumph of the good. Marx vacillated 
continually between these two concepts. Sometimes he spoke of the 
conflict between the classes as natural and inevitable; at other times he 
described the struggle between capital and labour as unnatural, and 
called upon labour to exert its conscious will to rid society of the 
blood-sucking vampire, capital, and resolve the social order into an 
harmoniously functioning organism. He urged upon labour its duty 
to enforce social control to obviate as soon as possible the destructive 
force of capital. 

The establishment of social control involved Marx in the advocacy 
of revolutionary methods and internationalism. The struggle be- 
tween the classes was inherently violent and must reach a violent 
climax. The contradictions must be extreme before they could be 
resolved. The gradual achievement of social control was impossible 
given the nature of capital and the violence and intensity of its urge 
to self-expansion and its corollary exploitation. The scale of capitalist 
production was world wide. Industry had long since leaped national 
boundaries. The organization of labour must be on as vast a scale as 
its opponent capital. Workers^ organization must inevitably be inter- 
national. Marx himself founded and maintained the first Workers’ 
International organization. Capital in its death throes would use any 
weapon for protection. The workers must beware of the fermenting 
of the passion of nationalism by which capital sought to keep them 
locked up in isolated antagonized groups, weakening their power in 
the great transcending battle against their masters and their foes. 
‘Workers of the world. Unite’, cried Marx. Like Green, he saw 
internationalism as essential in the evolution of self-consciousness. 
But whereas Green transcended national boundaries on behalf of the 
universal right to life, Marx transcended national boundaries on 
behalf of the universal duty to work. For in work was life. The 
labour process was the mechanism of evolution, the means by which 
mind and self-consciousness evolved in direct conflict with nature. 
The labour process as it now existed was social not individualistic. 
The worker had transcended his individual limitations in co-operating 
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with his fellows. Only in and through the community could he hope 
for the proper satisfaction of his insatiable wants. 

Marx’s influence cannot be estimated adequately. The magnitude 
of the controversies in which he partook during his lifetime are as 
nothing compared with the fierceness aroused by the experiment in 
modern Russia of a system of social control for the benefit of the 
workers. Marx’s influence in his own day was great. It is greater 
today. Its ramifications must be left to the historian of a later date, 
though something of its effects could be seen immediately in the 
nineteenth century. 

The notions of the importance of the community and the im- 
portance of economics gained ground in England and the continent 
rapidly towards the end of the nineteenth century. The rise of the 
social democrats of Germany, the communist experiment in France 
in 1870, the foundation of the Fabian society and the beginning of the 
formation of a Labour Party separate from the Liberals in England, 
were symptomatic of the adoption of a point of view where social 
control of some kind was imperative. It is impossible in so short a 
study to analyse the varying differences between these groups. There 
was one point of difference dividing them broadly into two main 
groups. The theory of evolution was understood in two ways, 
gradually or cataclysmically. The followers of Marx advocated violent 
changes and a revolutionary method of procedure. They upheld the 
right and duty of revolution. The others advocated a piecemeal 
transformation of society, and in their theory of gradualism denied the 
assumption of class conflict. The communists and socialists were 
sharply divided in method and in principle. Their only common 
factor was their advocacy of social control. 

The belief in the mystical value of the community appeared in 
other directions in the latter half of the century. The lawyers and 
constitutionalists exercised their minds in discovering the relation 
between the group activity of such organizations as the trade unions 
and the churches and the state itself. Did the consciousness of unity 
proceed from the small unit to the great or vice versa? Was the state 
sovereign and omnipotent, or were these groups prior to the state and 
so not ultimately dependent on state sanction for their rights? Gierke 
in Germany followed by Maitland in England upheld the rights of the 
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smaller unit. Using the past as their argument, they maintained that 
the small group arose first with its inherent sense of corporate life, 
then came the state as a superimposition taking to itself what powers 
were not already exercised by the small unit. The state developed as 
an impingement on the small unit. Neither the churches nor the 
trade unions had been created by the state. Neither had to wait cap 
in hand for permission from the state to develop in a prescribed 
groove. The limits of these organizations were not to be determined 
by the state; they were undefined save by the will of the small group 
itself. The legal rights of these groups were granted by the state, but 
their inherent rights which they were continually urging the state to 
recognize as the occasion arose resulted from their own nature. They 
were not the creation of the state. The spread of the belief in the 
power of the community gave rise to new problems, as there was no 
general acceptance as to which community contained supreme power. 
The friction at the end of the nineteenth century resolved itself into 
a clash between groups instead of the previous clash between the 
state and the individual. Marx formulated the feeling of the end of 
the nineteenth century when he scornfully remarked that ‘we are 
leaving ... a paradise of the rights of man’. But the doctrine of social 
control which developed in contradistinction to rank individualism 
was not a final solution to the political situation. A new problem 
arose on its back: the problem of the relation of these several com- 
munities, the one with another. Who was to decide ultimately 
between the rights of trade unions and the state; the rights of the 
churches and the state; the rights of one state and those of another? 
Who had power or authority to judge between these independent 
communities? The illusion of liberty yielded to a doctrine of social 
control, but no one knew, nor yet knows, what society, what group 
shall exercise finally this control. The stage was set for the political 
struggles and developments of the twentieth century. 
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T he historian halts at the gateway of the present. The student of 
politics must venture in. Can the historian offer any help to the 
student of politics as he makes his way through the labyrinth of 
modern politics? A few conclusions can perhaps be profitably drawn 
from the previous study. 

Every idea in the course of its history has passed through definite 
phases of development. Its usual progress seems to fall into three 
main stages: first, a formulation of abstract principles vaguely related 
to circumstances; second, the application of these principles to a 
given situation and the consequent modification of them; third, the 
final formulation of the idea in terms of experience, generally in a 
very complex form. The first stage is the utopian or the wish for 
what might be, perceived by a few prophetic minds; the second is the 
pragmatic or experimental stage when by trial and error men find 
what part of their utopia is applicable to actual circumstances; the 
third stage is the justification in terms of any and every reason by 
which men seek to rationalize their actions in an acceptable form. 
When this stage is completed the idea has become a commonplace. 
Modern political thought is filled with commonplaces garnered from 
the past. The ideas of liberty, equality, sovereignty, the state, the 
citizen himself, his civic rights and many others have all passed 
through these stages and form the terminology of the present. 

But we owe a further debt to the past. It reveals to us the method 
by which ideals are translated into action or rejected as unsuitable. 
This method is the core of political life. The struggle in politics is a 
constant one between the forces of the second stage and those of the 
third, between those who are struggling for what might be, which is 
unknown, and those who wish to maintain what is, which is known. 

Tliree factors determine the character of this struggle at any given 
point in time. The nature of the institutions, which are the foci of 
irritation for those who wish to gain control in order to assert their 
beliefs, determines the type and extent of the contest. Thus in the 
Middle Ages the struggle centred about the exact limitations of the 
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opposing organizations, the church and the states, whose administra- 
tive boundaries impinged upon each other. Then the ideas held at the 
time on the nature and purpose of man’s activities give direction and 
point to the struggle. Thus in the early Christian era the new concept 
of the end of mankind transcending this life gave a peculiar power to 
the claims of the church in opposition to the Roman state. Finally as 
man is but a part of the universe, any change in the notion of the 
nature of the universe is reflected in political life as it changes the 
belief about the end and purpose of man’s life. Thus the rise of 
science since the sixteenth century has altered perceptibly the con- 
tent of political thought and the nature of the state in the last three 
hundred years. 

The student of politics in the modern world then has three points 
on which to focus his attention in striving to discover the nature and 
value of the various ideas and platforms which press upon him today. 
Where are the points of friction within our own modern institutions; 
where do they overlap and impinge upon each other? What is the 
accepted belief about man’s nature, and is it challenged or debated 
anywhere? Finally is there a discussion of any magnitude being 
carried on today as to the nature of the universe? 

The answers to these questions can be found in contemporary 
literature and politics. The present age confronts radical changes in 
each of these spheres. 

Two types of institution have become centres of controversy since 
1917; the first is the totalitarian state and the second the international 
state. The foundation of the U.S.S.R. in 1917 led the way to a rapid 
extension of state controls first in Russia, and then in Italy and Ger- 
many. In the east, Japan had for some time been a noted example of 
highly centralized autocratic power, but this had had little effect on 
western habits. The rapid capitulation, however, of Russia and then 
the central and most imposing states of Europe to a system of total 
controls between 1917 and 1933, faced European thinkers and states- 
men with formidable problems. What were the limits of obedience 
to this all-embracing state? Over what areas did its claims to 
sovereignty extend? Were these claims coterminous with national- 
ism, with race (however that may be defined) or with economic 
interests? The resistance of minorities, their brutal suppression and 
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the resulting flood of refugees, made the domestic problem of the 
limits of political obedience in the totalitarian states an immediate 
practical and universal issue, not merely for Europe but for America 
as well where the refugees sought haven after bitter persecution. 
Political thinkers are constrained by the presence of the totalitarian 
state in the modern world, whatever its guise, to re-examine the basis 
of individual liberty both religious and political. The nature of 
political and religious toleration has become again a burning question, 
and, for the modem world, a more pressing one than in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries when the machinery of persecution was 
neither so all-embracing nor so efficient as today. 

Whilst the sovereignty of the totalitarian state challenges the signifi- 
cance of the individual within its boundaries, its far-flung claims to 
allegiance over all those having a like ideology simultaneously 
threatens the sovereignty of existing nation-states and the recent 
tentative efforts to establish international institutions such as the 
League of Nations and, later, the United Nations Organization. 
There are thus present in the modern world several institutions 
vying with each other for power and for the allegiance of potential 
subjects. These conflicts of loyalty today are major themes informing 
a whole mass of political and philosophical literature, much of which 
is concerned with the antagonisms between the democratic and 
totalitarian states, and the urgent problem of law versus war in 
international relations. The invention of the atomic bomb as a means 
of warfare drives home the necessity to think out clearly the relative 
values of national sovereignty as against international supremacy. 
What, for instance, are to be the limits of the powers of the states in 
the proposed Western Union of Europe and where will sovereignty 
lie in such a body, or, indeed, in any international body? Thus the 
presence of the totalitarian states and embryonic international insti- 
tutions are together provoking new lines of thought and action in the 
twentieth century. 

Within the states themselves the rise of the working classes to 
political power, manifested in such events as the Russian Revolution 
in 1917 and the return of the Labour Party to power in Britain in 
1945, has raised anew the problem of the exact depository of 
sovereignty within the state. Does it indeed lie with the masses or 
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does it lie with small highly organized groups, non-representative but 
self-selected, as leaders of the masses? This question is a recurrent 
irritant in practical politics in all the leading states of the world today. 

Great changes have also occurred in the mental and moral atmo- 
sphere of the twentieth century which in several ways distinguishes 
this century from the previous one. The sciences of psychology and 
anthropology are rediscovering the nature of man in terms of the 
subconscious and the primitive. These both emphasize the para- 
mount importance of the environment in the development of human 
beings; the first showing men as the product of emotional strains and 
stresses of childhood and adolescence, the second showing men as 
products of tradition and custom. Both tend to assume an irrespon- 
sibility in the individual which is shattering to morality. The loss of 
individual responsibility in the totalitarian states has enhanced this 
view of human nature; so that there has grown up in the twentieth 
century a whole group of thinkers convinced of the depravity of 
human nature yet of its utter inability to rescue itself, and insisting 
that the only means of salvation is through a controlled environment. 
Hence the tendency in all modern totalitarian states and amongst the 
intelligentsia in several of the democratic states is to stress the neces- 
sity to initiate and control all education, all youth movements, and to 
change the social and economic environments of people, in the hopes 
that their very nature will be changed, and utopia will arrive by the 
increase of material wealth. Further results of this new knowledge 
can be seen in the ways in which the state is having to adjust its treat- 
ment of the criminal, its relation with the family, its regulation of 
marriage and legitimacy, its governance of primitive peoples in its 
colonies. The power of propaganda used by press and wireless is 
realized in the light of these discoveries and gives fresh point to the 
anxieties of Mill and Bentham on behalf of the suppression of the 
individual by the force of public opinion. 

This doctrine of irresponsibility of the individual does not go un- 
challenged in contemporary thought, but forms the basis of a growing 
controversy. Many people see in it the foundation stone of dictator- 
ship and so fear it without analysing their fear. But many religious 
bodies recognize the nature of the problem and are vigorously em- 
phasizing the responsibility of the individual for his actions. Hence 
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in the twentieth century the conflict between free will and predestina- 
tion which tore at the roots of political thought in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, reappears in its modern and yet as elTcctive 
form, as the conflict between a large body of Christians and all those 
who maintain that man is helpless in the grip of his subconscious 
motivation, or of his environment, or of the dialectic of a materialistic 
philosophy of history. Basically the struggle between the totalitarian 
and democratic states rests on this difference in their respective con- 
cepts of human nature; the former regarding man as an automaton, 
the product of his environment, and the latter regarding man as a 
moral being w ith a destiny transcending that of the state and claiming 
as rights the freedoms necessary for the achievement of this destiny. 
It is obvious that this cleavage in concepts of the nature of man does 
not confine itself to the boundaries of states, but that it is a cleavage 
apparent within states themselves and that in the twentieth century 
each community faces within itself an internecine conflict of the first 
magnitude. 

Yet another series of developments during this century have drawn 
men’s attention to the problem of the nature of man and his purpose 
in life. Since the war of 1914-18 the Christian churches have been 
stimulated into fresh efforts to check the decline in public and private 
morals. Ineffective in the beginning as many of these efforts were, 
yet the intensive persecutions in Europe and the avowed materialism 
of such powerfully established states as the former Nazi Germany and 
the U.S.S.R., together put fresh vigour into the religious bodies and 
drew together into a strangely consorted group all those religions, 
Christian and non- Christian, which held firmly to a faith in the moral 
nature of man and his spiritual purpose in life. This facing of a 
common threat to their basic spiritual assumptions has forced the 
religious bodies to reconsider the possibility of unity, not merely 
between all Christian groups, but also between all those religious 
bodies who deny a materialistic philosophy of life. This movement 
towards religious unity has been further strengthened by a twofold 
development: the wide-flung activities of the churches in the mis- 
sionary fields throughout the world and the increasing study of 
comparative religions. Both these developments are revealing in 
practice and in theory the presence of a basic unity in spiritual 
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consciousness manifested though it be in manifold diversity of form. 
So within contemporary religious life attention is focused on the 
purpose of man’s life, on the relations between the spiritual and 
secular spheres, and on the possible resolution of the destructive 
schisms within Christendom into a harmony so deeply established in 
true religious toleration that it will overflow and embrace all religions 
that acknowledge a divine purpose in life. Thus within church and 
state, the controversy over man’s nature re-states itself in modern 
terms. 

Finally the movement within scientific circles to reject the notion 
of absolutes and to accept that of relativity raises a host of pertinent 
questions in relation to the nature of the state itself and its claims to 
absolute supremacy. The uncertainty in scientific circles about the 
nature of the universe repercusses perceptibly on the notions of 
society, engendering in many people a feeling of purposelessness and 
futility emphasized by two world wars of exceptional violence, which 
effectively cuts off the advanced guard of this age from those who look 
back to the last century and its belief in the certainty of progress. 

But the interaction of these forces and their solution in acceptable 
form for this generation cannot be dealt with here. The historian can 
but show how and why in different ages men have been irritated into 
political activity and have expressed their views on the causes of this 
irritation and the solutions they would offer. The history of political 
thought traces in irregular pattern the concern men have had at all 
times for their varying interests interlocking with their diverse ideals. 
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Presbyterianism, 149 
Prime Minister, 261 
Prince, The (Machiavelli) I29f 
Principles of Morals and Les^islation 
(Bentham) 231, 236, 237 
Principles of Political Obligation (Green) 
268 

Principles of Sociology (Spencer) 266 
Printing, invention of, 127 
Property: Plato on, 31; Aristotle on, 34, 
36-7; Roman jurists on, 48; St. 
Augustine on, 62-3; monastic, 72; 
Aquinas and the schoolmen on, 76, 
78; church property, 84-5, 88; Mar- 
silius of Padua and John of Jandun on 
church, 104; Machiavelli on, 135, 
136; Bodin on, 145, 146; Rousseau on, 
209; T. H. Green on, 274; Industrial 
Revolution and, 278; Locke on, 278-9 
Proportional Representation, 258 
Proudhon, 281 
Prussia, 276 
Purgatoria (Dante) 95 
Pym, John, 174 


Rationalism (see Reason) 
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Reason: Greeks on supremacy of, 42; 
rise of , in eighteenth century, 198, 199, 
240-2; Bentham on, 230-1 
Rebellion, Hobbes’ justification of, 

155-6 

Recovery of the Holy Land (see De 
Recuperatione) 

Reform Act, of 1832, 248 
Reformation, the, i36f 
Relation of the State of Religion^ A 
(Sandys) 176 

Religion: Greek, and its effect on 
political life, 20-2; Machiavelli’s con- 
tempt for, 136; Castcllion on 
toleration of, 163-4; Acontius on 
toleration of, 164-5 Church; 

Toleration) 

Renaissance, the, 108-9, 124, 128, 138, 
148, 149, 170 

Representative Government (Mill) 251, 
252, 256-7 

Republic, The (Plato) 15, 26-32, 36 
Restoration, the, 182-3 
Ricardo, 282 
Richard III, 109, 113 
Rights of Man: Locke on, 190; 
American colonists on, 200-1; Burke 
on, 220-1; Paine and his disciples on, 
225-6; Bentham on, 231; Spencer on, 
265-6; T. H. Green on, 270-1 {see also 
Liberty; 'Poleration) 

Roman Law {see Law) 

Rousseau: on nature of man, 206-11, 
213; his Calvinism, 207; on property, 
209; on the social contract, 211-18; on 
the general will, 215, 217; on the 
legislature, 216; on form of govern- 
ment, 216-17; influence of, 217-19; 
other references, 199, 205, 228, 240, 
241, 242, 266 
Royal Society, 179, 184 

St. Simon, 281 
Sandys, Edwin, 176 

Scepticism, 90, 106, 108, 124, 164, 182, 
iq8-9, 203, 210 

Schism, Great {see Great Schism) 
Science: beginnings of, in sixteenth 
century, 127-8, 297; foundation of 
Royal Society, 179-80; in eighteenth 
century, 198-9; conflict with religion 
in nineteenth-century, 247; in twen- 
tieth century, 299, 301 
Se-baptists, 168 
Security, Machiavelli on, 134-5 
Self-realization, T. H. Green on, 268 


Seneca, 46 

Servetus, 162-3, 164 

Seven Years’ War, 197 

Shaftesbury, 184 

Shakespeare, 149 

Shelley, 226 

Sidney, 149 

Sigier of Brabant, 90 

Singer, Dr., quoted, 181 

Six Books of the Republic (Bodin) 148 

Slavery: Aristotle on, 33-4; St. Paul on, 

56 

Smith, Adam, 229, 231 
Social Contract {see Contract) 

Social Statics (Spencer) 265 
Socialism, nineteenth-century, 280 
Society (jree State) 

Sovereignty: Roman conception of, 
43-4; Hobbes on, 152-7; Rousseau on, 
217; Burke on, 222; Bentham on, 
239-40; in totalitarian states, 297-8 
{see also Absolutism; Church; Govern- 
ment; Obligation; State; Will, 
General) 

Speech on Economical Reform (Burke) 
221 

Spencer, Herbert: on ‘individuation’, 
263-6; on government, 264; on 
anarchy, 264-5, 266; on rights of man, 
265-6; other references: 267, 273 
Star Chamber, Court of, 15 1, 177, 182 
State, the: Greek view of its nature, 22f; 
Greek City-States, 23-6; Plato on, 
27-32; Aristotle on, 32-9; Cicero on 
individual and, 45-6; Roman jurists 
on, 48-51; medieval schoolmen on 
functions of, 71; Aquinas on church 
and, 83; Dante on monarchy, 91-6; 
Italian city-states, 91, 101, 102, 105, 
107, 123, 128; Dubois on, 97-8; 
Marsilius of Padua on, 100-6; 
Cusanus on, 122; emergence of 
nation-state, 126; Machiavelli on the 
nation-state, izSf; effect of Refor- 
mation on the nation-state, i37f; 
absolutism in, 139; Calvin’s theocratic 
state, 143-4; Bodin on, 144-8; and 
absolutism under James 1 , 150-2; 
Hobbes’ absolutist nation-state, 
152-7; religion and the nation-state, 
157-9; Locke on, 189-93; Montes- 
quieu on, 202-6; Rousseau on, 21 1-18; 
Burke on, 225; T. H. Green on, 
271-4; nation-state in nineteenth 
century, 275; totalitarian and inter- 
national in twentieth century, 297-8, 
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Smt—conid, 

2gQ, 300 {see also Absolutism; Church; 
Government; Obligation; Will, 
General) 

Stoicism, 40, 4if, 53 » 54 » 

Subjection of Women (Mill) 251 
Suffrage, Bentham on universal, 238 
Suynma Theologica (Aquinas) 72 
Swords, Theory of Two, 60-3, 64, 71 
Synod of Dort, 168 

1'axation, 1 19, 146, 172, 200 
Thebes, 21 

Toleration: of early Christians, 59; 
Castellion on religious, 163-4; Acon- 
tius on religious, 164-5; *"1 France, 
165-6; Arminius on religious, 166-9; 
Act of 1689, 183, 193; Locke on 
religious, 193; twentieth-century 
religious and civil, 298 
Totalitarian states, 297-8, 299, 300 
Trade Unions, 248, 295 
Two Treatises on Government (Locke) 

185 

Tyranny: Mill on, 253-4 
Ulpian, 48 

United Nations Organization, 298 
Universe, Hegel on nature of, 244-7 


Usury: Aristotle’s attack on, 34- 
Aquinas’ attack on, 77-8 
Utilitarianism (Mill) 251, 252, 262 
Utilitarians {see Bentham, Jeremy; Mill, 
John Stuart; Spencer, Herbert) 
Utility, Bentham’s principle of, 230, 
23 1 ‘4 

Utopia (More) 149 

Vai.ue, Theory of: Locke’s, 278, 279; 

Marx’, 285-94 
Victoria, 158 

War: Machiavelli on, 134-5; civil war 
in France, 139, 148, 164; English 
Civil War, 160; anabaptist attitude to, 
161; Seven Years* War, 197, 200; 
T. H. Green on, 273 
Wealth of Nations (Adam Smith) 229, 
231 

Western Union of Europe, 298 
W*ilberforcc, 231 

Will, General, Rousseau on, 215, 217 
Women: Plato on, 31; Dubois on, 98-9; 

Bentham on, 238 
Word of God {see Bible) 

Zaberella, 1 14 
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J. E. NEALE 

THE AGE OF CATHERINE DE MEDICI and Essays in 
Elizabethan History j . c . p . i 

Professor Neale gives a clear and concise survey of the period of 
the French wars of religion, describing the religious and social 
conditions which provoked them, the age of Catherine 
DE MEDICI provides the continental background to Elizabethan 
history, many aspects of which are discussed in essays in 
ELIZABETHAN HISTORY. Profcssor Ncalc shows how the past 
throws light upon the present, as well as the present on the past. 

GARRETT MATTINGLY 

CATHERINE OF ARAGON j.c.p.2 

For twenty-four years Catherine of Aragon was the wife of 
Henry VIIL England loved her; Henry loved, respected and 
finally feared her. Wolsey hated her. Twice she saved England, 
once from invasion, once from civil war. Ciarrett Mattingly has 
clothed the story of her life — uncovered in years of painstaking 
research — in rich and vivid prose. 

‘There is no doubt that he has written what is now the standard 
work on Catherine.’ — observer 

A. L. ROWSE 

SIR RICHARD GRENVILLE OF THE REVENGE 

J.C.P.3 

‘Herein lies one of the notable features of Mr. Rowse’s bio- 
graphy. He knows his sixteenth-century Cornishmen as few or 
no others do... Mr. Rowse has found an unpublished docu- 
ment in the Spanish archives, describing the battle and written 
apparently by someone aboard the Spanish flagship. It is an 
important discovery, both for the intrinsic merits of the descrip- 
tion and because the existing evidence about this famous battle 
is slight and extremely confusing... The picture of Grenville 
which we now have is the traditional story, a mixture of heroism 
and heroics; the story of a man who scorned to fly from the 



enemy or surrender. It is truly Elizabethan... There is no 
doubt that Mr. Rowse’s book will establish itself as the standard 
biography of Grenville, and he deserves our unstinted thanks 
for the patient research that he has put into it.’ 

J. E. Neale in the Sunday times 

GEORGE BURTON ADAMS 
CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND 

J.C.P.4 

This standard work first appeared in 1921, since when it has 
gone through fourteen impressions and has been in steady 
demand. In his original introduction the author wrote: ‘I have 
endeavoured in writing this book to keep constantly in view the 
needs of the general reader and of the college student.’ There is 
by now ample evidence that he has succeeded. 

GAETANO SALVEMINI 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 1788-1792 

J.C.P.5 

This book is a study of the break-up of the feudal regime in 
France, of the early years of the Revolution and of the leading 
personalities who took part in it. The author makes clear the 
underlying causes of the Revolution and the political and intel- 
lectual forces which sprang from these causes and have, in fact, 
led*to all the great movements of our time. 

‘His book is evidence that history . . . can be exciting as well as 
scholarly.’ — ^Sunday times. 

Translated from the Italian by I. M. Rawson. 

JOHN BOWLE 

POLITICS AND OPINION IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY J.C.P.6 

The theme of this book is the development of liberal-social- 
democratic political thought from the Romantic Age to the 
early twentieth century, the attacks made upon it by doctrines 



of class war, nationalism and nihilism, and its later reinforce- 
ment by the beginnings of modern sociology. 

‘This is a good book, comprehensive, vigorous and easy to 
read... The book is a monument to the industry, impartiality 
and talent for lively exposition of its author.’ 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 


DAVID HARRIS WILLSON 

KING JAMES VI & I J.c.p.7 

Professor Willson has written a biography of James the Sixth of 
Scotland and First of England which is at the same time a con- 
tribution to scholarship and a fascinating, witty story for the 
general reader. King James was a baffling combination of 
learning and pedantry, shrewdness and folly, lofty aspirations 
and contemptible practice, whose interests included theo- 
logy, natural history, poetry and witchcraft, not to mention 
hunting. The Scottish part of his life, so dramatic, but so com- 
plicated and baffling to the student of English history, here finds 
its proper treatment. 

‘A brilliant and fair-minded book.’ — the times 
PHYLLIS DOYLE 

A HISTORY OF POLITICAL THOUGHT 

J.C.P.8 

‘This is an able and interesting account of the chief theories of 
government from Plato to T. H. Green... In Miss Doyle’s 
book the analysis of the most famous works on political theory 
is very well done and the sketch of the political conditions which 
were the occasions for each theory is vivid and vigorous.’ 

SPECTATOR 


PHILIP WOODRUFF 

THE MEN WHO RULED INDIA 

Vol. I: The Founders j.c.p.9 

This is the story of the men who ruled India for over three 
centuries. It is a story about men, not about tendencies or 
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